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PREFACE. 



The following work is condensed from the 
Author's larger History of the United States for 
the Use of Schools and Academies. ^In reducing 
the quantity of matter to such a compass as wiU 
place the volume within the reach of the common 
schools, no pains have been spared to preserve all 
that is essential to a clear and comprehensive 
history of the country. No event of importance 
noticed in the larger history, is passed over in this, 
although many of the minor details are considerably 
condensed ; and some circumstances and observe 
lions having a comparatively unimportant bearing 
an the main story, are entirely omitted. 

The Author's design in accomplishing the 
condensation of his former work, has been to 
fhmish the common schools of the country with a 
history, in a cheap and convenient form, which 
would be complete and sufficient for the purposes 
of sound instruction, not only in the plan and ax>- 
rangement, but in the amount of solid information 
which it i^ould comprise. How far he may have 
succeeded in this attempt it remains for the friends 
of popular education to determine. 

1» 5 
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CHAPTER L 

DISCOYEBF or ▲lUtRICA. 

To ChriBtopher Colambas belongs the glory of havincr 
made the first discoveiy of the western world. At a time 
when geographical science had long slept in Europe, 
when Sstant vojages were rare, and discoverers were 
few, timid, and ignorant, this extraordinary man formea 
the noble design of crossing the Atlantic Ocean in search 
of new regions. His opinion, that such an enterprise 
would b^ attended with success, was not unsupported by 
plausible fisicts and reasonings. Though, in the fifteenth 
century, the information of geographers was incorrect as 
well as scanty, certain observations had been recorded 
which supported his theory. From tiie form of the earth's 
shadow on the moon in an eclipse, it had been inferred 
that its shape was globular ; ana tolerably accurate ideas 
had been conceived of its magnitude. It was, therefore, 
q[>parent that Europe, Asia, and AMca could occupy but 
flt small portion of its surfece, and it seemed highly im- 
probable that the remaining portion was one vast ocean* 
Travellers in the east had reported that Asia extended 
very far in that direction, and the rotundity of the earth 
being known, it was inferred that Uie East Indies miglit 
be reached by holding a course directly west from Emropeu 

These reasoidngs were not unsupported by striking 
facts. Pieces of wood, nicely carved, and apparently 
borne from a far country, had been thrown on the western 

Who was the dtacoverer of America 1— What led him to the undeital 
Ing 1^ What (acta supported his opinions 1 
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coast of the Madeiras. A tree of an unknown speciea 
had been taken out of the ocean near the Azores ; and 
the bodies of two men, of strange colour and unusual aj^ 
pcarance, had been found upon the coast. 

From these circumstances Columbus inferred the exis^ 
fonce of the regions which he afterwards discovered, and 
die possibility of reaching them by sailins to the west 

At this period the favourite object of discovery was a 
passage to the East Indies by sea. To find a shorter and 
more direct route to these regions, than that around Africa, 
was the immediate object of Columbus in proposing to 
undertake a voyage of discovery. The rich returns of 
oriental commerce formed the chief inducement whick 
he urged upon those sovereigns, to whom he submitted 
his project, with a view to gain their support and patroi^ 
age. 

He first applied to the government of Genoa, his native 
wouotry ; but here his offer was rejected, probably in coi> 
sequence of the decline of conmiercial enterprise amons 
oie Genoese. He then made application to King John 1^ 
of Portugal, a monarch who had liberally encouraged 
voyages of discovery. Here he met with no better suo- 
oess, and he left the country in disgust. It was about 
this period that he despatched his brother, Bartholomew 
Columbus, to Englandt, for the purpose of gaining the 
patronage of Henry Yll in support of his project. The 
voyage, however, was attended with so much delay, that 
diat sovereign was not enabled to complete his arrange 
ments, and make known his favourable disposition to 
Christopher Columbus, until the discovery had actually 
been efiected. 

Disappointed in his applications to other courts, Colum 
bus, in i486, applied to that of Spain. The sovereigns 
of this country, Ferdinand and Isabella, were at that time 
caigaged in expelling the Moors from Granada, their last 
tfxonghold on the peninsula ; and it was not until the wai 
was terminated that Columbus was enabled to obtain a 
favourable hearing. 

The representations of his friends, Quintanilla and Sli 
Angel, and the favourable state of the kingdom, just freed 

What was the graod ob5BCt of dlscoyerr in Columbns't time T—Whai 
wu Columbufl*8 immediate object 1~To whom did ho fint applir f— With 
what succeBSl— To whom neztt—Who was aent to EnffUnd f--What 
was his succeflBl— To whom did Columbus next apply wwhat was the 
lenltl— Who were hb IHeivds at court 9 
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from the last remoant of tbe Moorish invadets, affoided 
prevailing motives with the queen for engaging Colun^ 
bus in her service on his own terms. A fleet was ordered 
to he fitted out from the port of Palos. It consisted of 
lliree vessels of inconsiderable size, such as would by no 
means be deemed suitable for a voya^ across the Atlan- 
tic at the present day. The^ were victualled for twelve 
months, and had on board ninety mariners, with several 
private adventurers and servants ; amounting in all to one 
hundred and twenty persons. 

It was on the morning of the 3d of August, 1492, that 
(polumbus set sail from the harbour of Palos, in the Santa 
Maria, the largest vessel of his sc^uadron. The others 
were called the Pinta and the Nina: the former coo 
manded by Martin Alonzo Pinzon, and the latter by Vii>- 
cent Yanez Pinzon, his brother. On the 6th of August 
(hey came in sight of the Canaries. Among these islanus 
they were detained more than three weeks, endeavourIn|][ 
to procure another vessel to supply the place of the Pinta, 
which had suflered some injury inher rudder. The Pinta 
was finally repaired, and on the 6th of September, Colun> 
bus set sail from Gomera, one df the Canaries, and began 
his voyage on the unknown deep. 

On the 13th of September, the squadron was distant 
nearly 200 leagues from the most westerly of the Canaries 
Here the magnetic needle was observed to vary from its 
direction towards the polar star, a phenomenon which 
had not before been ooserved; and which, of course, 
filled the mariners with alarm, since it appeared to with- 
draw firom them their only guide upon the pathless ocean. 
Columbus was by no means disheartened oy this appear 
ance. He invented a plausible reason for it ; ana su&> 
ceeded in reconciling his crew to their further progress. 
Their discontent, however, speedily broke forth anew, 
and all the self-possession and address of the admiral 
were scarcely sufi^cient to preserve his ascendency and 
ensure the completion of his voyase. 

When their patience was nearly exhausted, the signs 
ef land began to appear. The water had become more 
shallow ; flocks ol strange birds were observed ; a cu- 
riously wrought staff was taken up by the men of the 

What was their succefls 1— Describe Columbus's outfit.— Whore wai 
he detained 1-Where was he on the 13th of September 1— What alJOTje/ 
the crew 7— How were they reconciled to his further progreas v— vnial 
followed 1— What signs of land appeared % 
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Pinta ; and weeds were seen floating in the water, of a 
kind different from any which were known to tlic voy- 
agers. During the nignt of the 11th of October, a liglr 
was observed hy Columbus himself, at a distance, moving 
as if carried by some fisherman or traveller. 

This last appearance was considered by him as decisive 
mdence of land ; and, moreover, that the land was inhck 
bited. They continued their course till two o'clock in 
&e morning, when a gun from the Pinta gave the signal 
(hat land was in sight. It proved to be one of tiie Bahama 
islands. 

On the morning of the 12th of October, Columbus, 
richly attired in scarlet, and -bearing the royal standard, 
entered his own boat, accompanied by the other con»> 
manders in their boats, and landing: on the island took 
possession of it on behalf of the Uastilian sovereigns, 
giving it the name of San Salvador. 

The island was called, by the inhabitants, Guanahani* 
It is one of the Bahama group, and is distant about 3000 
miles from the most westerly of the Canaries. C olumbus 
afterwards discovered and touched at other islands in the 
same group, and also added the extensive islands of Cuba 
and Hispaniola to the possessions of the Spanish sove- 
reigns, before completing his first voyage. All these 
newly discovered lands he supposed, coniormably to the 
theory which he had adopted, to be at no great distancB 
from India-; and as they had been reachea by a western 
passage, they were called the West Indies. Even when 
the increase of geographical science had discovered the 
error, the name was retained, and it is continued to the 
present day. 

Columbus's return to Spain was hailed with acclama- 
tions of joy. His journey from Palos to Barcelona, 
cohere he was to meet the sovereigns, was a perfect tri- 
amph, and his reception by Ferdinand and Isabella was 
tttended with marks of favour and condescension propor- 
joned to the magnitude and importance of his services. 

Columbus afterwards undertook several voyages to the 
New World, planted colonies, and built cities and forts. 
[n his third voyage, he visited the continent of America, 

Who first saw the light ?— When 1— When did Columbfis land in the 
t9ew World ?— What was the island called 1— Where is it ?— What other 
liscoveries did Columbus make in his first vojage %— What is the origin 
of the name West htdieaT—UoMr was Columbus received in Spaml 
What was done by Columbus in his subsequent voyages 1— Who firs' 
dIscoTaied tae continent of America i 
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landing of Cdumirai. 



and landed at different places on the coasts of Paria and 
Cumana. But his discovery of the continent had been 
anticipated by an English voyager, Cabot, as will here- 
after be related. 

Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine gentleman, who had 
sailed with Columbus, visited the continent some years 
afterwards ;• and published an account of his expedition*, 
so plausibly written as to lead his contemporaries to the 
supposition that he was the real discoverer. The conti- 
nent, in consequence, received the appellation of America ; 
at what period is not well ascertained. Although we 
cannot but regret the injustice of this proceeding, which 
deprives Columbus of an honour so nobly earned, yet the 
consent of all nations has given the name a sanction, 
which it were vain to dispute or disregard. 

It was the lot of Columbus to receive injustice and 
neglect in return for the greatest benefits. He was de- 

S rived of the rewards and nonours promised him by Fe^ 
inand and Isabella, superseded in the government of the 
colony which he had founded, and sent home in chains 
from the New World which he had ' found for Castile 
=ind Leon ;' and, after having attracted the admiration and 
wpplause of the whole civinzed world by the brilliancy 
of his achievements, he was suffered to die in comparative 
poverty and neglect. 

What is said of Vespucci 7— How was Columbus ireutod by the seve 
roignsof^paio? 

3 
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CHAPTER 11. 

NORTH AMERICA DISCOVERKD AND SETTLED. 

Although Columbus discovered the New World, he 
was not the first navigator who reached the Americar 
continent. This was the achievement of John Cabot anil 
his son Sebastian ; who conducted an expedition of five 
ships, under a commission from Henry VII, of England, 
to search for unknown islands and countries, ana take 
possession of them in the kine^ name. The expedition 
was fitted out frofti Bristol, in England, and reached the 
American continent, probably in 56 degrees of north lati- 
tude, on the coast or Labrador, June 14th, 1497, nearly 
fourteen months before Columbus, on his third voyage, 
came in sight of the main land. 

If the right of discovery be valid, a point which it ia 
hardly worth while to discuss here, England had certainly 
the best right of any of the nations of Europe to plant 
colonies in North America. Her claim, however, was 
warmly disputed by Spain, Portugal and Fr^ce. 

The Cabots made another voyage to North America in 
1498, and explored the coast as l^r south as Maryland ; 
and Sebastian Cabot, who, on account of his nautical skill 
and enterprise, was called the Great Seaman, sailed, in 
1517, up the straits and bay which afterwards received 
the name of Hudson, until he reached the latitude of 
sixty-seven and a half degrees, expecting to find a north- 
west passage to India. A mutiny of his crew compelled 
him to return. 

The Portuguese, who at this period were very active 
in prosecuting distant voyages of discovery, fitted out an 
expedition under Caspar Cortereal. He explored the 
coast for 600 miles, as far to the north as the 50th degree, 
and brought off upwards of 50 Indians, whom he sold a« 
slaves on his return. (1501.) 

The French were among the early voyagers to North 
America. The banks of Newfoundland were visited by 
their fishermen as-early as 1504, and in 1623 John Verra- 

Whal is said of th* Cabots 1— When did ihey discover the continent 
I'T America i— Wha' nations dispHted tlie claim of England to the dis. 
covery of North Anierica 7— What was dene by the Cabots in 1498?— By 
Sebastian iu 1517 ?— What was done by the Portuguese 1— When 1 By 
:he French?— When 1 
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Cabot deKribias kii diMoveiy to Beoiy Vn. 

Eani, a Florentine, was sent on a voyage of discoveir by 
Francis I. He explored the American coast from Nortn 
Carolina to Nova Scotia, and held friendly intercourse 
with the natives. The French claims to their American 
territories were founded upon his discoveries. 

Another expedition, under James Cartier, was fitted 
out in 1634, and the gulf and river of St. Lawrence were 
visited, many of the liarbours and islands explored, and 
the country declared a French territory. The next year, 
Cartier sailed up the St. Lawrence again, and discovered 
and named the island of Montreal. He passed the winter 
in Canada, and in the spring erected a cross with a shield 
upon it, bearing the arms of France, and an inscription 
declaring Francis I to be the sovereign of the territory ; 
to which he gave the name of New France. 

In 1540, Francis de la Roque, Lord of Roberval, ob 
tained from Francis I a commission to plant a colony in 
America, giving him a viceroy's authority over the terri- 
tories and islands on the gulf and river St. Lawrence. 
Cartier was, at the same time, commissioned as captain 
general and chief pilot of the expedition, with authority 
to raise recruits for the colony from the prisons of France, 
a circumstance by no means favourable to the permanence 
of the proposed settiement. These leaders were rather 
too independent of each other. They did not even depart 
from Europe in coinpany. Cartier left France in May, 
1641, sailed up the St. Lawrence, builta fort near where 
Quebec was s'lbsequentiy founded, passed the wintei 

Describe Koberval and Cartier's expeditions. 
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there, and retupoed in June, 1543. About the time of 
his return, Robenral, with a colony, arrived in Canada, 
or Norimbega, as it was then sometimes termed, remained 
till the next year, and then abandoned his vice-royalty 
and returned home. He afterwards sailed again for 
Canada, but is supposed to have perished on the sea. 

The civil wars ot France prevented any further attempts 
at colonisation in America till 1598, when the Marquis 
de la Roche, a nobleman of Brittany, formed a temporary 
settlement on the isle of Sable. His colony had been 
peopled by sweeping the prisons of France ; and it was 
of very short duration. 

In 1603, an expedition was fitted out by a company of 
merchants of Routn, and placed under the command of 
Samuel Champlain, an able and enterprising officer, who 
' became the father of the French settlements in Canada.'* 
On his first expedition, he made cosiderable^ geographical 
researches, observed carefully the nature otthe climate 
and soil, and the character of the natives; and selected 
the position of the future capital of the province. 

After he returned to France, a charter was granted to 
De Monts to settle Acadia, under which pame was in- 
cluded all the country from the 40th to the 46th degree 
of north latitude. His expedition left France in 16(H in 
two ships ; and, after their arrival in Nova Scotia, Poa> 
trincourt, one of the leaders who accompanied De Monts, 
made choice of the spot where Armapolis now stands as 
the site of a settlement, to which he gave the name of 
Port Royal. De Monts settled on the island of St. Croix, 
at the mouth of the river of the same name, but afterwards 
abandoned this situation and removed to Port RoyaU 
which was the first permanent French settlement made 
in North America. (^1606.) Three years afterwards 
(1608) Champlain, acting in the service of a private con^ 
pany of merchants, occupied the site of the city of Quebec 
by raising some cottages and clearing a few acres of land. 
lie afterwards took a part in the Indian wars, sailed up 
the river Sorel, and explored the lake which now bears 
his name. To his enterprise and courage the Frenob 
were indebted for their colonies in this country.* 

De la Roche s.— What Is aaid of Champlain 1— His fint expedition %- 
De Montfl ?— What was included in Acadia ?— Where was the fint per 
manent French settlement in North America made )— When f— Bjr 
whom ?— When was Quebec settled ? 

♦ Bancroft. 
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CHAPTER m. 

TBB SPANIARDS TAKE POSSESSION OF fXORIDA. 

As tlie Spaniards had been the first nation to attempt 
the discovery of the New World, so they were the most 
enterprising and adventurous in their endeavours to con- 
quer and colonize its extensive and fertile countries, llie 
history of their warlike achievements in Mexico and Peru 
presents examples of the most heroic bravery and perse- 
verance, darkened by many shadows of avarice and injus- 
tice. The whole nation seems to have been fired with the 
spirit of foreign adventure, and the New World was the 
grand theatre Tor its display. 

Previous to the expeaitions of Cortes and Pizarro, F\o^ 
rida had been discovered by Juan Ponce de Leon. This 
adventurer had accompanied Columbus in his second 
voyage ; and afterwards had been successively appointed 
^vernor of the eastern province of Hispaniola, and of 
Porto Rico. When he had been displaced from the 
g^overnment of the latter island, in consequence of the 
paramount claims of Columbus's family, he fitted out an 
expedition with the romantic design of searching for a 
country in which, according to information received from 
the Caribs, there was a fountain whose waters imparted 
to those who bathed in them the gift of perpetual youth. 
Havin? sailed about among the Bahamas and touched at 
several of them, in pursuit of this fairy land, he at length, 
(March 27, 1512,) came in sight of the continent. As 
this discovery was made on Easter Sunday, which tiie 
Spaniards call Pascua Florida, the land was called Flo- 
rida. Its verdant forests and magnificent flowering aloes 
may have afforded another reason for assigning it this 
name. 

It was not till the 8th of April that he was aBle to effect 
a landing in the latitude of thirty degrees and eight mi- 
nutes, a fittle to the north of St. Augustine. He clainaed 
the territory for Spain, remained some weeks exploring 

Who were the ©arllesi European settlera in the New Wori'd 1— Whc 
WM Juan Pboce de Leon 7— Where had he served T— Under what 
leader 1— For what poipose did he fit out an expedition 1— What counijy 
did he discover 1-T-What was the origin of iu name 1— When did tie 
Uwl V-For whom did he clahn the country f 
2* 
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the coast, and then returned to Porto Rico, leaving a pert 
(rf his company in the newly discovered country. 

The King of Spain rewarded him with the government 
of Florida, on condition that he should conquer and colo- 
nise it. This he attempted in 1531, but was resisted with 
preat fury by the Indians, who killed many of his follow- 
ors, drove the survivors to their ships, and compelled him 
to relinquish the enterprise. Ponce de Leon himself was 
mounded with an arrow, and died shortly after his return 
iO Cuba. 

In 1510, the southern coast of the United States was 
j^rtially explored by Grijalva; and in 1520, Lucas Vas- 
ques de Ay lion fitted out two slave ships, from St. Do- 
mingo, visited the coast of South Carolina, then called 
Chicora, discovered the Combahee river, to which the 
name of the Jordan was ffiven ; and finally, havin? de- 
coyed a large number of the Indians on board his snips, 
set sail with them for St. Domingo, leaving behind the 
most determined purpose of revenge among the injured 
natives. 

His sovereign rewarded this atrocious enterprise by ap» 
pointing Ayllon to the conquest of Chicora. in attempt- 
ing this, he lost one of his ships and a great number of 
his men ; who were killed by the natives in revenge for 
former wrongs. He was finally compelled to relinquish 
his undertaking. 

In 1526, Pamphilo de Narvaez, the same officer who 
had been sent by Velasquez to supersede Cortez in 
Mexico, attempted the conquest of Florida. This expe- 
dition was signally disastrous. The Spaniards lanaed 
near Appalachee bay, marched into the interior, and spent 
six months, in various hardships and conflicts with the 
Indians, and at last found their way back to the sea shore, 
somewhere near the bav of Pensacola. Here they fitted 
out boats, and embarking were shipwrecked near the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Only four or five out of three 
hundred reached Mexico to tell the story of their disasters. 
These men gave such flatterinj^ accounts of the riches of 
the country, that their sufferings by no means deterred 
others from attempting its subjugation. 

The next Spanish adventurer on the shores of the 

On what condition was he made governor t— What prevented his re> 
taining the country 1— What was his fate 1— What was done by Gri» 
Julva 1--Wh*n ?— By Ayllonl— When ?— How was he rewarded ?— What 
was his sucoess 1— What was attempted by Narvaez l—When f— D« 
scribe his expedition.— How many of his 900 men survived I 
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United States was h erdinand de Soto, a highly distiii- 
gnished officer, who had shared the glory and wealth 
obtained by Pizarro in the conquest of Peru. Returning 
to Spain alter the most brilliant success in that country-, 
be demanded of Charles V to conquer Florida at his own 
C39st ; and received from that monarca a commission for 
Chat purpose, together with the government of Cuba. 

Multitudes of adventurers flocked to his standard. Ex- 
pectation had been raised to the greatest height by the 
exaggerated accounts of the wealth of Florida ; and men 
a£ air classes sold their possessions in Spain to fit them- 
selves out for a conquest which promised to outshine 
(hose of Mexico and Peru, in the brilliancy of its results. 

Soto selected six hundred of the choicest men for his 
companions, and sailed to Cuba. (1538.) Here he was 
joined by other adventurers, and having completed his 
preparations, he embarked for Florida m May, 1539 
Having arrived in the bay of Spiritu Santo, he sent back 
most of his ships to Havanna, and commenced his march 
into the interior — ^a march which has no parallel in tlie 
history of adventure. Fired by the example of their 
countrymen in the more southern regions, the Spaniards 
advanced as if to certsiin conquest and wealth. They 
were abundantly supplied with provisions and munitions 
af war, horses fcr the cavalry, and blood hounds for hunt^ 

Who was Ferdinand de Soto 1— Under whom had he servedl— In wh.u 
rouniry 1— What did he oflfer to Cliarles V 1— How many adventurers 
accompanied him 1-When did he aiil 9— Where did he laodl-Descn' -> 
ttisaruiy. 
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ing the natives ; and their numbers exceeded those of th© 
armies which had conquered Mexico and Pern. But they 
^ere destined for a far different fate. Their grand error, 
lie pursuit of gold, was the source of endless disasters 
ind sufferings. 

Their wanderings and wars with the natives lasted four 
years, during which they lost their gallant commander, 
who found a grave in the Mississippi, of which great river 
ne was the cliscoverer. He had been the soul of the 
enterprise; and when he had perished, the remnant of his 
followers were only anxious for a safe passage to their 
countrymen. Under the conduct of Moscoso, their new 
leader, they attempted to reach Mexico, and marched 300 
miles westward from the Mississippi. But the Red rivei 
was swollen so as to present an impassable barrier to 
their further progress, and they were compelled to return 
^nd prepare boats for passing down the Mississippi to 
the gulf of Mexico — ^an undertaking of great difficulty and 
danger, which was not accomplished until July 18th, 
1543. Fifty days afterwards the remnant of Soto's 
splendid company of adventurers, now reduced to 311 in 
number, arrived at the province of Panuco in Mexico. 

Thus, far the Spaniards, although they claimed the 
whole coast of the United States under the name of Flo- 
rida, had not effected a single settlement on the soil. For 
some years after Soto's failure the design seems to have 
been abandoned ; until an attempt of the French to esta- 
blish a colony in Florida awakened the jealousy of the 
Spaniards, anc* brought them forward once more, to revive 
and make good their claim to the land which had cost 
them so much blood and treasure. 

Caspar de Coligny, admiral of France, conceived the 
design of establishing a colony of French Protestants in' 
America, which should afford a refuge to those who were 
persecuted for their religious opinions, during the civil 
wars with which his country was disturbed in the reign 
of Charles IX. He obtained a commission for this pur- 
pose from the king ; and intrusted the expedition to .lohn 
Ribault, who sailed with a squadron in Febuary, 1562. 

Having arrived on the coast of Florida in the latitude 
of St. Auffustine, Ribault explored the coast, discovered 
the river ot. Johns, which he called the river of May, and 

What was his error 1— What course did his followers lake l—JJndej 
what commander ?— What caused their return ?-*How did they reac]» 
Mexico 7— When ?— How manj of the Spaniards survived 1— What n« 
lion next attempted the settlement of Florida ) 
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visited Port Koyal entrance, near Beaufort, and havinfl 
left a colony of 26 persons at a fort which he nameo 
Carolina in honour of Charles IX, he returned to France 
Hie ciyil wars in that kingdom heing revived, no rein- 
forcements were sent out to the colony, and it was speed 
ily abandoned. 

On the return of peace (1564) Coligny was enabled to 
send out a new expedition under Laudonniere, an able and 
mtelligent commander, who arrived on the coast of Florida 
in June, began a settlement on the river May, and erected 
a new Fort Carolina, many leagues to the south of its 
predecessor. Here they had to encounter the usual hard- 
ships and privations of settlers in a new country, till 
December of the same year, when a part of the colonists, 
under pretence of escaping from famme, obtained permis- 
sion from Laudonniere to eijuip two vessels and sail for 
Mexico. But instead of doing so, they began to canture 
Spanish vessels. They were taken and punishea, as. 
pirates. 

"When the colony was nearly exliausted by the scarcity 
of food, relief was brought by the fleet of Sir John Haw- 
kins, who furnished a supply of provisions, and made the 
offer of one of his vessels to convey the French to then 
own country. Just as they were preparing to embark, 
Ribault amved with a reinforcement and ample supplies 
of every kind. 

The colony had now a fair prospect of ultimate success. 
But it had been planted in a territory to which the Spanish 
bad a prior claim, which, although dormant, was by no 
means extinct. An expedition was soon fitted out for the 
occupation of Florida ; and its departure from Spain was 
hastened by the report, that the country was already in 

Sossession of a company of settlers douoly obnoxious to 
le Spaniards on account of their nation ana their reiigioB. 
They were not only Frenchmen,, but Protestants. 

This expedition, commanded by Pedro Melendez, came 
hi sight of the Florida shore in August, 1565. A few 
days afterwards Melendez discovered and named the bar* 
hour* of St. Augustine, and learned the position of th«» 
French. Before attacking them, he landed at St. Augus- 
tine and took possession of the continent in the name of 

Whore did Admiral Coligny plant a colony 1— When 1— What occa 
gloned its failure 1— Where did Laudonniere make a aettlemenij- 
Wh»t was done by a part of the settlers 1— Who relieved the colony 2~ 
"Vhat did he offer to the French 1— Who threatened its extinction 7- 
When did Melendez arrive 1— What U>wn did he found T 
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£ho King of Spain, and laid the foundation of the town 
This interesting event took place on the 8th of September, 
1565 ; more than forty years before the settlement of 
Jamestown in Virginia. St. Augustine can, therefore, 
boast a higher antiquity than the Ancient Dominion. 

Meanwhile the French, having learned the arrival of 
the enemies, nearly all abandoned the settlement on the 
river May, embarked in their fleet, and were shipwrecked 
o«i tiie coast. The remnant were attacked and massacred 
by tiie Spaniards, who, in honour of the saint on whosf 
festival tne victory had been obtained, gave the river May 
the name of St. Matheo, or St. Matthew. Those French- 
men who had survived the shipwreck of the fleet, surren- 
dered to Melendez on a promise of safety ; but they weie 
nearly all put to death, many of them were hung on gib 
bets with the inscription over their heads, * Not as French 
men, but as Protestants,^ A few Catholics were saved 
from the massacre. After thus extirpating the French 
colony, the Spaniards sailed for their native country, lead- 
ing a force in possession of the settlement. 

As the French government took no measures for punish- 
ing this aggression, Dominic de Gourgues, a French offi- 
cer of some distinction, fitted out an expedition of three 
ships and one hundred and fifty men at his own cost, 
(1568,) for the express purpose of avenging his murdered 
countrymen. He surprised the forts on the river St. 
Matheo, and captured a considerable number of prisoners, 
who were forthwith hanged upon trees with the inscription 
over their heads, '/<fo not this as unto Spaniards or mari- 
ners, but as unto traitors, robbers, and murderers,^ He then 
embarked without attempting to keep possession of his 
conquest. His acts were disavowed by the French go- 
vernment, and the Spaniards continued to hold the colony. 

Thus it appears, that up to the year 1568, the Spaniaras 
were the only nation holaing possessions within the terr»* 
lory at present belonging to the United States. It was 
r<early forty years after this that England began the set- 
tlement of Virginia. 

What is said of it ?— How were the French colonists treated ty Melen 
ie« 7— How was this revenged 1— By whom 1 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INGIiAND ATTEMPTS TO COLONISE THE IGNITED STATES. 

The fisheries of Newfoundland appear to have been 
idsited frequently, if not annually, by the English as well 
as the French navigatorsr during the early part of tht? 
sixteenth century ; and both nations cherished the design 
of founding colonies in North America. We have already 
shown that Nova Scotia was settled by the French in 
1605, and Canada in 1608. 

Previous to these settlements the English were by no 
means inactive in the career of western adventure. The 
discovery of a north-west passage to India was a favourite 
proiect with them, notwithstanding the failure of the 
Cabots in attempting it. An expedition for this purpose 
was fitted out by Martin Frobisher, under the patronage 
of Dudley, Earl of Warwick, in 1676. It consisted of 
two small barks, of twenty and twenty-five tons burden, 
one of which was lost on the outward passage. With 
the remaining vessel Frobisher pursued his voyage; 
landed on the coast of Labrador, and brought away some 
of the mineral productions of the country. On. his return 
one of the stones he had found was thought, by the 
English refiners, to contain gold. This circumstance 
cave a new direction to British enterprise, and gold 
Became now the grand object of discovery. Queen Eliza- 
beth contributed to the fitting out of a new expedition, 
which returned laden with what was supposed to be gold 
ore, but was soon discovered to be worthless earth. 
(1577.) A subsequent voyage was attended with a simi- 
lar result. 

The plan of colonisation was, meap while, revived by 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a man of intelligence and singular 
intrepidity, who, having obtained a charter from Queen 
Elizabeth, sailed from England with a small fleet in 1579, 
in hopes of establishing a permanent colony ; but the loss 

What part of North America was visited by the French and English 
n the early part of the 16th century ?— What was the object of Frohi 
*»er'5 expedition I—Where did he land 1— What did he bring away?- 
^hat occasioned a new expedition 1— What was the result I— Wha 
yaa the result of the third expedition 1— When did Gilbert's first gxpe 
Ution take place) 
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of one of his ships and other disasters compelled him to 
return. A new squadron was fitted out hy the joint exe^ 
lions of Gilbert and his step-brother, Walter Kaleigh, in 
1583. Nothing of importance was accomplished by this 
expedition. On the passage home, the small vessel in 
v^hich the unfortunate Gubert sailed was foundered. 
Her companion reached England in safety. 

Not disheartened by the sad fate of his step-brother, 
Raleigh determined to found a colony farther to the south. 
For this purpose, having obtained a patent from the queen, 
he despatched two vessels under the command of Amidas 
md Barlow, who arrived on the shores of Carolina in 
fuly, 1584y and after sailin? along the coast for a distance 
of one hundred miles, landed on the island Wococken^ 
the southernmost of the islands forming Ocracock inlet. 
They were delighted with the rich and verdant appearance 
of the country, and the mild and gentle manners of the 
natives; and having explored Albemarle and Pamlico 
sounds and Roanoke island, and induced two of the n» 
tives to accompany them, they returned to Eujgland. 

The accounts, which they gave of the beauty and 
fertility of the country, were so flattering, that Queen 
Elizabeth considered it an important addition to her do- 
minions, and gave it the name of Virginia, in reference 
to her own unmarried state. Raleigh, who had now r^ 
ceived the honour of knighthood, soon fitted out a new 
expedition of seven vessels, carrying one hundred and 
eight settlers under the direction oi Ralph Lane, who was 
appointed governor of 'the colony. Sir Richard Grenville, 
Hariot, Cavendish, and other distinguished men accom- 
panied him. Arriving on the coast, the fleet was in 
some danger of shipwreck near a headland, to which they 
gave the name of Cape Fear. It escaped, however, and 
arrived at Roanoke. After landing, the men of science, 
attached to the expedition, made an excursion, to examine' 
the country; ana in revenge for some petty theft, Sir 
Richard Grenville ordered an Indian town to be burnt. 
Ele soon after sailed for England, leaving Lane and his 
company behind. Hariot, who was an accurate observer 
of nature, paid considerable attention to the native produc- 

What was the result 1— What was accomplished by Gilbert, and 
Raleigh's expedition 7— What was Gilbert's fate ?— Who were sent ou 
ny Ralei-t In 13841— Where did they land 7— What followed 1— What 
name did the queen give the country ?— Who commanded the next 
expedition 1— what distinguished persons aocompanied it ^- Who was 
*«a in commAid of the colony ? 
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Hon^ of the soil. Among these were tobacco, maize or 
Cndtan corn, and potatoes, which, till then unknown to 
th'y'English, have since become important sooices of sub- 
sistence and wealth in every part of the country. 

rhe Indians were at first considered by no means foi^ 
mdable to the colonists. Their weapons were bows and 
arrows, and wooden swords. They were divided into 
numerous small tribes, independent of each other. Thfj 
largest of these tribes could scarcely muster a thousand 
warriors. Their terror at the effects of the English fire- 
arms was only equalled by the superstitious reverence 
which they professed for bemgs who were so much their 
superiors m Knowledge and arts. 

Their fears, however, did not restrain them from at- 
tempts to destroy the intruders, as soon as they began to 
suspect them of a design to supplant themselves in the 
possession of the soil. They formed a conspiracy to 
massacre the English, and even thought of abandoning 
their fields in order to drive them away oy famine. When 
the situation of the colony had become critical, and the 
people were beginning to despond, Sir Francis Drake, 
with a fleet of twenty-three vessels, on his way from the 
West Indies to England, paid them a visit ; and the whole 
colony abandoned the soil, and returned to their native 
country. (1586.) 

A few days afterwards, a ship, which had been sent out 
by Raleigh, arrived with supplies fpr the colony, and soon 
after, Sir Richard Grenville, with three more ships, sought 
in vain for those whom he had so recently left full of 
hope and resolution, to hold permanent possession of the 
land. He left fifteen men on the island of Roanoke, who 
were afterwards ascertained to have been murdered by the 
Indians. 

Next year (1687) Raleigh sent out a colony of emi- 
grants with their wives and families, hoping thus to ensure 
3ieir permanent residence. They were directed to settle 
on Chesapeake Bay, but the governor, White, was com- 
pelled by the commander of the fleet to remain on Roan- 
oke. Tne emigrants met with the usual hardships, and 
maifjr of them only remained till the close of the summer, 
During their stay Virginia Dare, the grand-daughter of 

What important productions 'of the soil were discovered 7— What is 
said of the Indians 1— What did they attempt 1— What caused the aban- 
donment of the colony 1— When "»— Who arrived soon afterwards 1— 
What befell the colonists left by him?— How did Raleigh endeavoui t« 
render the next colony permanent 7— Did he succeed i • 
3 
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the ^yemor, was bom, the first descendant of English 
parents in our country. 

She remained with her parents after the governor had 
rtnrned to England, and with them she perished in the 
land of her birUi. The threatened invasion of England 
by the Spanish armada, prevented Raleigh from sending 
out reintorcements ; and when, in 1590, governor Whito 
returned to search for his daughter and grand-child, Roan- 
oke, the place of their settlement, was deserted. The fate 
of the colony was never precisely ascertained. 

When the English had succeeded in defeating the Spa- 
nish fleet, Sir Walter Raleigh, finding his fortune too 
much diminished to continue the project of colonising 
Vir^nia, made use of the privilege granted in his patent 
to form a company of merchants and adventurers, for the 
purpose of efiectmg his original design. Among the 
members of the new company was Richard Hakluyt, pre- 
bendary of Westminister, a man of distinguished learning 
and intelligence, and the author of an extensive collection 
of voyages. He contributed more than any other indi« 
vidua! to awaken among his countrymen that spirit of 
foreign enterprise, for which they have ever since been 
distinguished. Although the design of the new company 
was not immediately executed, yet to them we are chiefly 
indebted for the expedition which finally effected a per 
manent settlement, as we shall hereafter relate. 

While their operations were suspended, a voyage took 
place, which haa nearly given to New England a priority 
over Virginia in the period of its settlement. This voyage 
was undertaken in 1603, by Bartholomew Gosnold, who, 
abandoning the Qsual route to America by the Canaries 
and West Indies, sailed directly across the Atlantic and 
landed in Massachusetts Bay, discovered and named Cape 
Cod, the Elizabeth Islands, and Buzzard's Bay, which 
lie called Gosnold's Hope. On the westernmost of the 
Elizabeth Islands, to which he gave the name now applied 
to the whole group, he landed some men with a aesign 
of settling. A fort and store house were built ; and pre- 
parations were made for a permanent residence on the spot. 
But the courage of the colonists tailed, and the mIioIo 
company returned to England after a short vovage of foui 
njonths. 

Who was the first Anglo-American 7— What is said of.HakluvtT^ 
What discoveries were made by Gosnold in New England 1— Did hm 
make a permanent settlement in New England 1— Why not 1 
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In 1603, and 1606, Martin Pring made two royagee 
•o the American coast, which he explored from Martha s 
Vineyard to the north-eastem part ot Maine. His object 
was to traffic with the natives, and in this he was sug- 
r^essful. 

Nearly the same ground was passed over in 1606, by 
George Weymouth, who discovered and ascended thre 
Penobscot river ; and on his return brought away five of 
the natives, whom he had decoyed on board his ship. 

Thus far the attempts of the English to form permanent 
settlements on our shores were unsuccessful. Still these 
expeditions served to keep alive the claims which were 
founded on the discovery of the Cabots; and the extent of 
the explorations made by English voyagers on the coast, 
was subsequently considered a sufficient ground for ex- 
pelling, or incorporating with their own establishments, 
the colonies which were planted by other nations on the 
soil of the United States. 



CHAPTER V. 

COLONISATION OF VIRGINIA. 

Although the attempts to form a permanent colony in 
Virginia had not hitherto succeeded, many persons of dis- 
tinction in England still entertaiped sanguine hopes of 
ultimately eftecting this grand object. Gosnold, whose 
voyage to New England we have already noticed, suc- 
ceeded in forming a company consisting of himself, Wing- 
field, a merchant. Hunt, a clergyman, and the celebrated 
Captain John Smith ; and they were, for more than a 
year, engaged in considering the project of a plantation, 
^t the same time Sir Ferdinand Gorges was forming a 
similar design, in which he was joined by Sir John Pop- 
ham, lord chief justice of England. 

Hakluyt, who wae a participator in the privileges of 
Raleigh's patent, was desirous of proceeding with his 
plan of colonisation ; and the King of England, James I, 
was favourably disposed towards 4he design of enlarging 
his dominions^ A company was formed by^ates, Somers, 

What is said of Pring's expedition l—Of Weymouth's 1— What is saiii 
of all these unsuccessful expeditions of the EngJIsh^Whpt person' 
now forined the design of colonising Virginia i .4 
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Gosnold, Smith, Hakluy t. Gorges, and Popham ; appU* 
cation was made to the lung for a charter; and one was 
readily obtained which secured ample privileges to ths 
colonists. 

On the 10th of April, 1606, the charter was issued 
imder the great seal of England, to the petitioners, Sii 
Thomas Gates and his associates, granting to them those 
territories in America, lying on the sea coast between the 
34th and 45th degrees of north latitude, (that is, from 
Cape Fear to Halifax,) and which either belonged to 
James 1, or were not then possessed by any other Christian 
prince or people ; and also the is ands adjacent to, on 
within one hundred miles of the coast. The French 
settlement already noticed in Nova Scotia, then called 
Acadia, was of course excepted by these terms. 

The petitioners were divided by their own desire into 
two companies ; one consisting of certain knights, gen^ 
tlemen, merchants and other adventurers of the city of 
London, and elsewhere, was called the first colony, and 
was required to settle between the 34th and 41st degrees 
of north latitude ; the other consisting of certain knights, 
gentlemen, merchants and other adventurers of Bristol, 
Exeter, and other places in the west of England, and 
called the second colony, was ordered to settle between 
the 38th and 45th degrees of north latitude. 

The intermediate region from 38 to 41 degrees was 
open to both companies, and to prevent collision, each 
was to possess the soil extending fifty miles north and 
south of its first settlement. Thus, neither company 
could plant within one hundred miles of a colony of its 
rival. 

The government of the colony, the king retained as 
much as was possible in his own hands ; for it was one 
of his foibles, to imagine that he possessed the most cod^ 
summate skill, not only in the construction of laws, but 
in the policy of government. 

Accordingly the superintendence of the whole colonial 
S3r8tem was placed in the hands of a council in England; 
and the administration of aflfairs in each colony was con- 
fided to a council residing within its limits. The idng 

Who obtained the first charter 7— From what king ?— When 1— What 
territories did it erant?— Did this include French America ?— How were 
tlie petitioners divided T— What was required of the first company %— 
Who composed it 7— What was required of the second 1— Who composed 
It ?— What is said of the king ?— What was the form of goveromeiU 
under the first cttarter of Virginia 1— 
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Captain Smith diowiiig flw o 

reserved to himself and his successors the right of appoint- 
ing the members of the superior council, and of causing 
those of the colonial councils to be ordained or removed 
according to his own instnictions. He also took upon 
himself me task, so agreeable to his vanity, of framing a 
code of laws both general and particular. 

Thus the legislative and executive powers were all 
virtually reserved to the crown of England. 

Having procured their charter, the patentees proceeded 
to fit out a squadron of three small vessels, the largest not 
exceeding one hundred tons burden, bearing one hundre«i 
and five men destined to remain. This squadron was 
placed under the command of Captain Newport; and 
sailed from England on the 19th of December, 1606, ontv 
hundred and nine years after the discovery of the continent 
by Cabot. 

On the voyage, dissensions arose ; and as King James 
had concealed the names and instructions of the council 
in a box, whioh was not to be opened till their arrival 
no one could assume the authority necessary to represf 
disorders. Smith, on account of his superior merit ano 
ability, was particularly obnoxious to the other adven- 
turers. 

Captain Newport pursued the old track by the way of 
the Canaries and the West Indies, and, as he turned to 
the north, he was carried by a severe storm beyond 
Roanoke, whither he had been ordered, into Chesapeake 

Where were the legislative and executive powers vested 1- Who 
I ommanded the first expedition under this charter 1— When did it saii • 
•What happened on the voyage*? 

u 
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Bay Having discovered and named Cape Henry and 
Cape Charles, in konour of the king's sons, he sailed up 
the noble bay. All the company were filled with admi- 
ration of its extent, the fertility of its shores, and the 
magnificent features of the surrounding scenery. 

They soon entered the river Powhatan, whicn in honour 
of the king was called James river; and, after seventeen 
days' search, fixed upon the peninsula of JamestowD^ 
about fifty miles above the mouth of the stream, as a 
suitable site for the colony. They landed on the 13th of 
May, 1607 ; and, having learned, from the papers con- 
tained in the king's box, who were the appointed mem- 
bers of the council, that body elected Wingfield for their 
president, and excluded Captain Smith from their number, 
on a charge of sedition. 

A few huts were raised to protect them from the incle- 
mency of the weather, and a small fort for defence against 
the natives. A part of the men were employed in cutting 
timber and loading the ships for England, while Newport 
and Smith with a small party ascended the river, and 
visited the Indian king, Powhatan, in his capits^l, which 
consisted of twelve wigwams. His subjects regarded the 
English as intruders, but the king himself manifested a 
friendly disposition. 

In a month, Newport set sail for England; and then 
the difficulties of tne colonists began to be apparent 
Their provisions were spoiled, and the climate w^as soon 
found to be as uncongenial to European constitutions as 
the wild country was to their idle and dissipated habits. 
During the summer, nearly every man was sick, and, be» 
fore autumn, fifty of their number had died. Among them 
was Bartholomew Gosnold, the original projector of the 
settlement, and one of the ablest and best men in the 
QDuncil. 

The incapacity and dissensions of the council made h 
necessary to confide the management of affairs to Captain 
Smith, whose energy and prudence soon revived the hopes 
of the colonists. In the autumn the Indians brought them 
a supply of provisions ; and abundance of wild fowl a^d 
game was found in the woods. 

What bay, capes, and river were discovered 1— Where did they land 1 
—When ?— Who was excluded 1— Who was introsted with the command 
of the colony 7— What were their first proceedings ?— Who visited Pow- 
hatan ?— How were they remrded by his subjects I— By himself 1— What 
did the colonists endure after the ships left them f— Who d erl$— Who 
ts afterwards intrusted with the management of aSain) 
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It had been enjoined upon them, by the London come 
pany, to explore some stream running from the north-west, 
m hopes of findin? a passage to the Pacific Ocean ; and 
Smith, with probS)ly very little expectation of making 
such a discovery, obeyed this injunction by sailing up the 
Chickahominy as far as he could in boats ; and then, to 
gratify his own fondness for adventure and research, he 
landea and proceeded into the interior. The party was 
surprised by the Indians, and all but Smith were put to 
death. 

In this emergency, the self-possession and courage of 
this remarkable man preserved his life. Taking out a 
pocket compass, he showed it to the Indians, explained 
to them its wonderful properties, and amused and as- 
tonished them by such ideas as he was able to convey of 
the system of the universe. They already believed him 
a superior being, and granted him the permission which 
be desired, to send a letter to his friends at Jamestown. 
The effect of this letter made him a still greater object of 
wonder. He was conducted through their villages, and 
finally brought to the king, Powhatan ; who, after detain- 
ing him some time, would have put him to death, if his 
daughter, Pocahontas, a child ot twelve years old, had 
not rushed between him and the executioner, and begged 
her father to spare his life. At her intercession he was 
saved. 

What discovery was attempted 1— What befell rtie party '—How dW 
Smith escape W-Whither was he conducted 1— What prevented th« 
Indians from murdering him 1 
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The Indians now sought to attach him to themselves, 
and gain his assistance in destroying the colony ; but he 
had sufficient address to induce them to abandon this 
hostile design, and permit his return. Tliis event was 
followed by a better imderstanding, and a more frequent 
intercourse between the Indians and his countrymen. 

On his return to Jamestown, Smith found but forty ^f 
the colonists alive, and a part of these were preparing to 
desert with the pinnace. This he prevented at the peril 
of Ms life. Soon after, Newport arrived with a supply 
of provisions and instruments of husbandbry, and a rein- 
forcement of one hundred persons, composed of many 
gentlemen, several refiners, goldsmiths and jewellers, and 
a few labourers. The hopes of the colonists were revived 
by this seasonable relief. 

Not long after their arrival, there was unfortunately 
discovered, in a small stream of water near Jamestown, 
some shining earth, which was easily mistaken for gold 
dust. This was a signal for abandoning all theprofitable 
pursuits of industry, m the search for gold. ' There was 
no thought,' says Stith, in his history, * no discourse, no 
hope, and no work, but to dig gold, wash gold, refine 
gold, and load gold. And, notwithstanding Captain 
Smith's warm and judicious representations, how absurd 
it was to neglect other things of immediate use and neces- 
sity, to load such a drunken ship with gilded dust, yet 
was he overruled, and her returns were made in a parcel 
of glittering dirt, which is to be found in various parts of 
the country, and which they very sanguinely concluded 
to be gold dust.' 

Finding himself unable to prevent this folly, Smith 
employ ef himself in surveying the Chesapeake Bay and 
its tributary rivers. The two voyages which he made in 
an open boat, for this purpose, lasted three months, and 
embraced a navigation of nearly three thousand miles. 
The map which he delineated and sent to the London 
company still exists, and presents correctly the great 
natural features of the country which he explored. 

On hit>' return, (Septenjiber 10, 1608,) Smith was made 
president of the council, and was performing the duties 
of that office witii his usual energy and good judgment. 

What events followed 1— What was the condition of the colony on 
J>mitlpi'8 return to Jamestown ?— What did he prevent 1— What relief 
arrived 1— What diverted the colonists from profitable industry'}— Hom» 
did Smith employ hirai>'*"'*— What did he effect 1— To what office w»» 
'le ^leciPd ^ 
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when Newport returned wit& seventy emigrants, two of 
whom were females. The men were not the description 
of persons required in a new country ; and Smith entreated 
the company to send him rather, * but thirty carpenters, 
husbandmen, gardeners, fishermen, blacksmiths, masons 
and diggers up of trees' roots, than a thousand such as 
they had.' 

After the departure of the ships. Smith exerted himself 
to bring the people into industrious habits; requiring 
them to work six hours in the day ; but they were still so 
unskilful in agriculture, that the principal dependence of 
the colony for provisions was on uie Indians. The num- 
ber of deaths auring the season was only seven,. out of a 
population of two hundred. 

The company in England, in order to increase their 
funds, their numbers, and their privileges, petitioned for 
a new charter, which was granted on the 23d of May, 
1609. It was not more favourable to civil liberty than 
that which it superseded. 

Lord Delaware was constituted governor and cantain- 
. general for life, with a retinue of officers and attenaants, 
which would have been more suitable for a viceroy of 
Mexico, at a much later period of history. 

Nine ships and five hundred emigrants were soon 
ready for departure ; and the expedition was placed under 
the direction of Captain Newport, who, with Sir Thomas 
Gates and Sir George Somers, was empowered to super- 
sede the existing administration, and govern the colony 
till the arrival oi Lord Delaware. 

These three gentlemen embarked in the same vessel, 
which was parted from the rest of the fleet, and driven 
on Bermudas in a storm ; having on board not only the 
appointed directors of the colony, but one hundred and 
fifty men, a great portion of the provisions, and the new 
commission and instructions of the council. The rest of 
the fleet anived safely in Virginia. 

The nsw emigrants were of so dissolute a character, 
that they soon mtrodiLced anarchy and distraction into 
the colony. 

Theso disG^.d^iS vere speedily repressed by the energy 

What kind '^f ^rolsraQta now arrived )— What » observed of their 
habits 1-VTiat '^ tdld of the Virginia company in England ^— When 
did they r;tna*.n a new charter I— Who was governor 1— Who were to 
govern U his absence 7— How many emigrants came over 1—Whal 
befell <*^ deputy governors 1— Who arrived safely 1— What was the 
charac tr of the new emigrants 1— What was their behaviour % 
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and decision of Captain Smith. He declared very 
that his own authority could only terminate witli the 
arrival of the new commission; and he therefore resolved 
to continue its exercise. He imprisoned the most active 
of the seditious leaders, and, to rid Jamestown of the 
turbulent rabble with which it was crowded, he detached 
one hundred men to the falls of James river, under the 
command of West, and as many more to Nansemond, 
under that of Martin. These settlers soon incurred the 
liostility of the Indians, and were obliged to apply to 
Smith for assistance. Of course it was promptly ren- 
dered. On his return from one of his visits to the settle- 
ment at the falls, he was so severely wounded by an 
explosion of gunpowder, as to render it necessary for 
him to proceed to England for surgical aid. 

At his departure, me colony consisted of about five 
hundred people. They possessed three ships and seven 
boats, commodities suitable for the Indian trade, pro- 
visions for several weeks, an abundance of domestic 
animals, farmingr utensils, and fishing nets, one hundred 
disciplined soldiers, and twenty-four pieces of ordnance, 
with small arms and ammunition. 

This provision was every way adequate for support 
find defence, had the prudent administration of Captain 
Smith continued ; but with him departed the fair pros- 
pects of the colony. The licentious spirits, who had 
only been restrained by his energy, now rioted wdthout 
controul. Captain Percy, who succeeded him, was by 
no means equal to the task of governing so turbulent a 
community ; and anarchy soon prevailed. 

The Indians, no longer restrained by the presence of 
Smith, became hostile. They attacked the settlements 
of West and Martin, and compelled them, after losing 
their boats and half their men, to take refuge in James- 
town. The provisions of the colony were exhausted; 
and famine ensued, with its attendant horrors and crimes, 
'l^is was the most trying period in the history of the 
colony, and was for manyyears after distinguished by 
the name of The Starving Time. 

In six months after the departure of Smith, the colony 
was reduceo by various distresses to sixty persons, who 
would soon have perished but for the arrival of Sir 

How did Captain Smith repres* disorders 7— -What befell him?— 
VVhiiher did he retire ?~In what state did he leave the colony ?— What 
-•nsued on Smith's departure 7— What misfortunes were the conse- 
juenceof this bad conduct?— To what number was the cclony reduced '» 
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Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, and Captain New 
port, from Bermuda, (May 34, 1610.) All determined 
to abandon the country ; and they accordingly embarked 
on board the vessels, and sailed for £ngland. As they 
drew near the mouth of the river, they were met by tl|e 
long-boat of Lord Delaware, who had arrived on the 
coast with a reinforcement of emigrants and abundant 
supplies of provisions. They immediately returned to 
Jamestown, and were prevailed on by Lord Delaware to 
remain. 

This nobleman was well (^ualiiied for his station. His 
mildness, dignity, and diligent attention to husiness, 
soon restored order and inspired confidence. The colo- 
nists were regular and industrious ; and the Indians were 
taught once more to respect the English character. 

His wise administration was of short continuance. Ill 
health compelled him to relinquish the government ; and 
having resigned his authority to Mr. Percy, he sailed for 
the "West Indies. Although he left the colony in a flourish 
ing state, yet, on the 10th of May, 1611, when Sir Thomas 
Dale, the new governor, arrived with a fresh supply of 
men and provisions, he found it relapsing into its lormer 
state of idleness, disorder, and want. He was obliged 
to resort to the declaration of martial law, in order to 
save the settlement from utter anarchy and ruin. 

In the month of August, 1611, Sir Thomas Gates, 
who had been appointed the successor of Sir Thomas 
Dale, arrrived with six ships, three hundred emigrants, 
and a plentiful supply of provisions. On receiving this 
reinforcement, which increased the numbers of the colony 
lc» seven hundred, detachments were again sent up the 
.Tames river, and several new settlements were made. 

A more important change took place in the new arrange- 
ments with respect to property. Hitherto the land had 
been possessed by all the colonists in common. Every 
man was required to work a certain number of hours in 
the day, and all shared equally the produce. Now a few 
acres of ground were assigned to each man, as his privatf* 
property, to plant as an orchard or garden for his own 
use, though some labour was still devoted to fill thn 

WTiat did iher resolve to do )— How was this preventetl 1— What w.^s 
fxird Delaware's character 1— How did he govern 1— Who Bucceede.i 
him 1— Who superseded Percyl— What obliged h\m to declare mania] 
Jaw^-Who succeeded Dale'?— When did Gaies arrive!— Whai rout 
forcemeni did he bring*- What new regulation of property was ir.ade ■ 
What was its effect ? 
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public eviies. This new regulation gave a powerful 
impulse to industry and enterprise ; anrt the best effects 
were soon perceived to flow from assigning to each indi 
vidual the fruits of his own labour. Industry, impelled 
by the certainty of recompense, advanced with rapid 
strides ; and the inhabitants were no longer in fear of 
wanting bread, either for themselves or for the emigrants 
from England. 

About this time, (1614,^ an event took place which 
has always been regardea with great interest by the 
Virginians. This was the marriage of Pocahontas. The 
circumstances which led to it were these : — A party from 
Jamestown, headed by Argall, went with two vessels 
• round to the Potomac lor a cargo of corn. While obtain 
ing the cargo, Argall managed to decoy Pocahontas on 
board his vessel, where she was detained respectfully, 
and brought to Jamestown. By keeping possession of 
his favourite child as a hostage, the English hoped to 
dictate to Powhatan what terms dT alliance or submission 
they pleased. In this they were disappointed. ' Pow- 
hatan,' says Marshall, * offered com and friendship, if 
thejr would restore his daughter; but with a loftiness of 
spirit which claims respect, rejected every proposition 
for conciliation which should not be preceded by that act 
. of reparation.' 

While she was detained at Jamestown, Mr. John 
Rolfe, a young Englishman, gained the favour of the 
princess, and desired her in marriage. Powhatan con- 
sented ; and with his daughter, the noble-spirited prince 
gave his heart. He was ever after the fibnn and smcere 
friend of the colony. The powerful tribe of the Chicka- 
hominies also * sought the friendship of the English, and 
demanded to be called Englishmen.^ 

Though the marriage of Pocahontas was hailed as an 
auspicious event at the time, and has always been cele- 
brated in the annals of the colony, it never operated us 
an example, llie English and Indians would not inter- 
marry, and the races have always remained distinct 

In 1614, Sir Thomas Gates had been succeeded by 
Sir Thomas Dale, who sailed for England in 1616, and 
was succeeded by Mr. George Yeardley. His term of 
office lasted but one year, and he was then succeeded by 

What event took place in 1614 ^How did it happen 1— Who was 
Pocahontaa's husband 1— Was Mr. Rolfe's e^mple fo!\owed V-Who 
beeame governor in 1616 ** 
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Captain Aigall, an able^ but aTaricions and tyrannical 
governoT. . He continued martial law in time of peace. 

* The rigour of this administration necessarily excitinjf 
much discontent, the complaints of the Virginians at 
length made their way to the company. Lord Delaware 
being dead, Mr. Yeardley was appointed captain-seneral, 
with instructions to examine the wrongs of the colonists^ 
and to redress them.' 



CHAPTER VL 

TiaeiNIA ACQUIRES CITIL FREEDOM. 

The new governor arrived in April, 1619 ; and began 
his administration by granting privileges of great import- 
ance to the colonists. He aoolished the practice of 
labouring for the common stock of the colony,— a most 
inconvenient and onerous method of raising a revenue r 
he confirmed the early planters in the possession of theh 
estates ; he removed the burdens imnosed by the tyrai>> 
oical Argall ; and he abolished martial law. 

By order of the London company, the power of the 
governor was limited by a council, which acquired the 
nght to redress any wrongs which he might commil. 
last, and greatest of all, the people of the colony weie 
aidmitted to a share in legislation by the institution of a 

COLONIAL ASSEMBLY. 

The first colonial assembly ever convened in America 
assembled at Jamestown on the 19th of June, 161SL 
This may, therefore, be considered the birth-day of civil 
freedom m our country. 

The members were elected by the different boroughs; 
and the representative or popular branch of the legisl»> 
core was, therefore, called the house of burgesses; a 
name which it retained so long as Virginia remained a 
oulony of England. 

The entire legislature or assembly, composed of the 
governor, the council, and the burgesses, met togeth^ 

Who wa5 h]8 successor ?— How did he eoveruT— By whom was Hb 

idedl— What new priyileges did YeardleT grant?— What was 

I by the London company 1— What was the greatest of all 



led 7— What new priyileges did Yeardley grant?— What > 

by the London company 1— What was the greatest of all 

did tha first colmoial assembly meet1~How were the m embn w 
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in one apartment, and there transacted the puhlie business 
of the colony. The laws which they then enacted were 
sent to England for the approbation of the London 
cempany. 

Hitherto but a small number of females had emigrated 
to Virginia. The colonists, therefore, could hardly h9 
said to have their home in the country. Those domestiu 
ties, which attach men most firmly to the soil they in- 
habit, did not exist ; and each man directed his thoughts 
towards the mother country as the retreat of his old age. 
A new state of things now ensued by the arrival of a 
laige number of females, ninety of whom were sent out 
from England in 1620, and sixty more the next yeaK 
B^in^ persons of irreproachable character, they were 
married by the planters ; and the colony thus acquired 
the best of all guarantees of permanence in its insti- 
tutions and patriotism in its citizens. 

The necessity of establishing seminaries of learning 
was now apparent, and preparations were, made for 
founding a college afterwards established by William 
and Mary. 

The colonial assembly, convened by Sir George Yeard* 
ley, had not yet received the express sanction of th^ 
London company. This was granted July 24th, 162^ 
by an ordinance which may be considered as the writteR 
constitution of the colony. This constitution was brougk 
over by Sir Francis Wyatt, who had been appointed ta 
succeed Governor Yeardley. . 

Thus the Virginians had acquired civil freedom. ITis 
rights secured by this, their fourth charter, were sufficienl 
to form the basis of complete political liberty. Repre* 
sentative government and trial by jury are justly regarded 
as the elements of freedom ; ana when a community has 
acquired these, its future destinies depend, in great 
measure, on the virtue, intelligence, and patriotism of 
its citizens. 

The year 1620, so fruitful in interesting events, wro 
marked by one which will long exert a momentous infiu- 
ence on our destinies. This was the introduction of 
negro slavery. The commerce of Virginia, which ha<l 
before been entirely monopolised by the London com- 
pany, was now throwa open to free competition ; and io 

Who aanaioned their laws ^ What gave \he Virginian b homes 9- 
What provision for education was made 7— When were colonial aasen 
■Lies sanctioned by the London comp^iuy ?— Who succeeded Yeajrdksv 
-What had the ViiBiaianfl now •wivK:*' 
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the month of Ariffust, a Dutch man-of-war sailed up the 
James river, and landed twenty negroes, for the purpose 
of having them sold into slavery. Although domestic 
slavery was thus introduced into the colony, its increase 
was very slow ; the traffic in slaves was almost entirely 
Qonfined to the Dutch; and laws of the colony dis- 
couraged its progress by taxation. 

At this period the colony was in a highly flourishing 
state. The inhabitants t»njoyed civil rights, free com* 
merce, peace, and domestic happiness. The cultivation 
of tobacco and cotton, hereafter to become so important 
to the southern country, had already been introduced; 
and the Indians, their most powerful neighbours, were 
their friends and allies. Indeed, they had never regarded 
the Indians with much apprehension. 

Security is too often the parent of danger. In the pre- 
sent instance it was the cause of a terrible calamity. The 
Indians had secretly become hostile to the colonists. 
Powhatan, the old kmg, had died in 1618; and his son, 
Oppaconcanough, did not inherit the friendly dispositions 
of nis father. A deliberate plaa was concerted for anni- 
hilating the colony at a blow, and it nearly succeeded. 

Keeping their design secret till the last moment, the 
Indians visited the English on the evening before the 
appointed day ; and the next morning came among them 
in an apparently friendly manner. At the precise hour 
of noon, on a preconcerted signal, they fell upon the 
colonists, while engaged in their usual peaceful occupa- 
tions of agriculture and trade, and in one fatal hour three 
hundred and forty-seven men, women, and children fell 
victims to their cruelty. A part of the settlements were 
saved in consequence of the disclosure of the design, 
made by a domesticated Indian to his master a few hours 
before the attack. 

The effects of this massacre were highly disastrous to 
tlie colony. It restricted the pursuits of agriculture, and 
occasioned the abandonment of most of the settlements ; 
80 that from eighty they were reduced to six or seven in 
number. Sickness was the consequence of crowding 
many people into a few small settlements ; and some of 
the colonists were so far discouraged as to return te 
England. 

flow was slavery introduced Into Virginia 1— Did it increase rapidly ^ 
—Was it encouraged ?— What was the state of the colony i— What JR 
said of the Indians 1—Wliat was their disposition 1—Wtiat plan did 
they form 1— How was it executed 1— What prevented m» complete 
■access 1— To what number were the SJ^ttlements reduced » 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

IHDUIZ WAB — DISSOLUTION OF THE LONDON COHPANT* 

/ 

Tb*s treachery of the Indians was terribly revengted. 
The whole people were intent on the means of destroying 
Bo merciless an enemy. The men took arms. A war of 
extermination was commenced against the Indians, in 
which neither old nor young were spared. 

* On the approach ot harvest, when they knew a hostile 
fittack would he most formidable and fatal, they fell sud* 
denly upon all the Indian plantations, murdered every 
person on whom they could lay hold, and drove the rest 
to the woods, where so many perished with hunger, thai 
^me of the tribes nearest to the English were totally 
extirpated. This atrocious deed, which the perpetrators 
hiboured to represent as a necessary act of retaliation, 
was followed W some happy effects. It delivered the 
colony so entirely from any dread of the Indians, that its 
settlements began again to extend, and its industry to 
revive.' 

While these events were passing in Virginia, the 
London company was rapidly hastening towards its final 
dissolution. This body had become qmte numerous, and 
its meetinffs furnished occasion for discussions on ffoveri»- 
raent and legislation, which were by no means pleasing 
to so arbitrary a sovereign as King James I. Having 
Bought in vain to give the court party the ascendency in 
the company, he began to charge the disasters and the 
want of commercial success in the colony to the misma- 
nagement of the corporation. 

Commissioners were appointed by the privy council to 
inquire into the affairs of Virginia from its earliest settle- 
ment. These commissioners seized the charters, books, 
and papers of the company, and intercepted all letters 
from the colony. Their report was unfavourable to the 
tjorporation, who were accordingly summoned fey the 
king to surrender their charter. This being declined, the 
cause was brought before the court of king's bench, and 
decided against them. The company was dissolved, and 
its powers reverted to the king. 

How was the treachery of the Indians revenged 1— What was the 
■late ol the colonv aftar this 1— What rendered James I hostile to thfl 
LoadoQ company 1— Relate the circumstances of ita dissolutioo. 
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James I, although solicited by the colonists, did not 
tldnk proper to relinquish the entire controui of the pro- 
vince until his death, which took place in 1G25. 

Hia successor, Charles I, inherited the arbitrnrj dis- 
position and despotic principles of his father. He paid 
little attention, however, to the political condition ot the 
Virginians, but sought chiefly to derive profit from thek 
Industry by means of a rojal monopoly of their trade. 

During the second administration of Yeardley, (1626,) 
and that of Francis West, (1627, J little transpired, except 
an unsuccessful attempt of the ting to monopolize the 
tobacco trade. 

John Harvey succeeded West in 1629. He has been 
stigmatized by the old historians as a tyrant, but he does 
not appear to nave deprived the colonists of any of their 
civil rights. 

In 1644, during the administration of Sir William 
Berkeley, the Indians made a sudden attack upon the 
frontier settlements, and killed about three hundred per- 
sons, before they were repulsed. An active warfare was 
immediately commenced against the savages ; and their 
kinff, the aged Oppoconcanough, was made prisoner, and 
died in captivity. The country was soon placed in a 
state of perfect security against further aggressions from 
this quarter. In 1648, the population had increased to 
20,000. 

In the dispute between Charles I and the parliament 
of England,- Virginia espoused the cause of the king; 
and when the republicans had obtained the ascendency, 
a fleet was fitted out from England for the purpose of 
reducing the colony to submission. 

On the arrival of the fleet, such terms were offered to 
the Virginians as induced them readily to submit to the 
parliamentary government. Their governor, Berkeley 
retired to private life, where he remained until shortly 
before the Restoration, when he was again elected go- 
vernor ; and on his refusing to act under the authority of 
Cromwell, the colonists boldly raised the royal standard, 
and proclaimed Charles II as their lawful sovereign. 
This was an act of great temerity, as it fairly challenged 
the whole power of Great Britain. The distracted state 
of that country saved the Virginians from its conse- 

What is said of James iT-Of Charles I ^-Of Yeardley and Wpst'e 
administrations ?— Of Harvey 1-Of the Indian war7-Of the popuU 
lion'i 

4* 
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anences, until the restoration of Charles to the Britiak 
throne ffave them a c'aim to his gratitude, as the last 
Among his suhjectF to renounce, and the first to return to 
their allegiance. 



CHAPTER VIIT. 

TIROINIA AFTER THE REST0RATI>N. 

The intelligence of the Restoration was received witn 
enthusiasm in Virginia. It naturally excited high hopes 
of favour, which were increased by the expressions of 
esteem and gratitude, which Charles found no difficulty 
in addressing to the colonists. These hopes they were, 
for a short time, permitted to indulge. The assembly 
introduced many important changes m judicial proceed- 
ings; trial by jury was restored; ine Church of England, 
which of course had lost its supremacy during the pro- 
tectorate, was again established by law ; and the intro- 
duction of Quakers into the colony was made a penaJ 
ofifcnce. 

The principles of government which prevailed in Eng- 
land, during the reign of Charles 11, were extended to 
the colonies, which were now considered as subject to 
the legislation of parliament, and bound Jby its acts. 
The eflects of this new state of things were first perceived 
m the restrictions on commerce. Retaining the commer 
cial system of the Long Parliament, the new house o« 
commons determined to render the trade of the colonies 
exclusively subservient to English commerce and navi- 
gation. One of their first acts was to vote a duty of five 
per cent, on all merchandise exported from, or imported 
ijito, any of the dominions belonging to the crown. This 
was speedily followed by the famous ' Navigation Jict^ 
ilie most memorable statute in the English commercial 
eode. 

By this law, among other things, it was enacted, that 
no commodities should be imported into any British 
settlement in Asia, Africa, or America, or exported from 
them, but in vessels built in England, or the plantations, 

How did the Virginians regard the Restoration in England 7— What 
was done by the assembly f— What was now the policy of the Britisli 
government i— What act of parliament waa passed ? 
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and navifrated by crews, of which the master and three 
fourths of the mariners should be English subjects, undei 
the penalty of forfeiture of ship and cargo ; that none bul 
natural born subjects, or such as had been naturalized> 
siiould exercise the occupation of merchant, or factor, in 
any English settlement, under the penalty of forfeiture 
of goods and chattels; that nte sugar, tobacco, cottoi>) 
woS, indigo, ginger, or woods used in dyeing, produced 
or manufactured in the colonies, should be shipped from 
them to any other country than England ; and to secure 
the observance of this regulation, the owners were re- 
quired, before sailing, to give bonds, with surety, foi 
sums proportioned to the rate of their vessels. Other 
articles oi merchandise were subsequently added to the 
list, as they became important to the colonial trade. 

As some compensation to the colonies for these commer* 
cial restrictions, they were allowed the exclusive privi- 
lege of supplying Eingland with tobacco, the cultivation 
OI which was prohibited in England, Ireland, Guernsey, 
and Jersey. In 1663, the navigation act was enlargeo> 
by prohibiting the importation of European commodities 
into the colonies, except in vessels laden in England, and 
navigated and manned according to the provisions already 
quoted. 

This colonial system was considered highly conducivB 
to the interests of England ; and was, of course, popular 
in that country ; but it was felt to be unjust and injurious 
to the colonists, and excited their indignation, as well as 
a determination to evade it in every possible way. 

The Virginians, who had naturally expected distin- 
guishing favours from the restored government, were 
highly exasperated at this selfish and cruel attack upon 
their prosperity. They remonstrated against it as -a 
grievance, and petitioned for relief. But Charles, instead 
cf listening to their request, enforced the act with the 
utmost rigour, by erecting forts on the banks of thn 
principal rivers, and appointing vessels to cruise on the 
coast. Relief was sought by entering into a clandestine 
trade with the Dutch, on Hudson river. This, however, 
was of trifling importance. A conspiracy for throwing 
off the yoke of England, which has received the name 
. of Birkenhead's plot, was entered into by some banished 

What were the provisioiifl of the navigation act t— What was allowed 
U) the colonists ^— How was the colonial system regarded in Eruiland %-- 
How ia Americal— What was done by the Virginians 7-By Charles 111 
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soldiers of Cromwell ; bui it was easily suppressed bj 
the prudence of Sir WiUiam Berkeley, and the leaden 
were executed. (1663.) 

The discontents growing out of the commercial restric- 
tions, however, continued; and in 1675, a formidable 
rebellion broke out, under the conduct of Nathaniel 
Bacon, who, having been elected general of the colonial 
forces for terminating an Indian war, quarrelled with th« 
governor and assembly about confTmin«r his appointment 
by commission, and finally directed his forces against 
the government so successfully, that the governor was 
obliged to retire to Acomac, on the eastern shore of the 
Chesapeake. These high-handed measures were followed 
by a civil war, which lasted seven months, cost the pro- 
vince many valuable lives, and a large amount of property, 
and was only terminated by the sudden death of Bacon. 
His decease dispersed the insurgents, and a general 
amnesty restored peace to the colony. 

The succeeding period in the history of Virginia is 
marked with few incidents of importance. The succes- 
sion of the different governors, and the continuance of 
the commercial restrictions, are the only circumstances 
of note during the subsequent portion of the reign of 
Charles II and that of James II. 

The revolution of the British government, which took 
place in 1688, was highly beneficial to Virginia, in com- 
mon with the other American colonies. The new sove- 
reifrns, William and Mary, gave their patronage and 
their name to a college which had been projecteain the 
preceding reign, and which is to this day one of the raosi 
respectable literary seminaries in the country. 

The political freedom, which the revolution confirmeo 
and established in England, extended many of its bless- 
ings to Virginia. The province became less dependent 
on the will of the sovereign ; and although he had still 
tlie appointment of the governors, the influence of thfl 
colonial assemblies was sufficient to restrain those func- 
tionaries within such boundaries of authority as were 
requisite for the well being of the colony. Favouritism 
and religious intolerance disappeared ; and a better undeis- 
standing prevailed with the other provincial governments. 

The population had increased to upwards of 60,000 

WHiat was done by Birkenhead and others ?— What is said of Bacen ? 
-What ended his rebellion )— How did his'followers proceed after his 
>.eath 1— What was the effect of the revolution of 1688, on the af&in o/ 
firgmia ?— What waB the population 1 
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souls; and the increasing healthfulnesg of the settle 
ments promised a still more rapid «ugrmentation of thehr 
numbers. In 1688, the province contained forty-eight 
parishes, embracing upwards of 200,000 acres of appn>- 
priated land. Each parish contained a church, wiin a 
parsonage house and glebe attached; and each clergy 
man was by law assigned a salary of 16,000 pounds of 
tobacco. Episcopacy continued to be the established 
religion ; but dissenters were increasing so rapidly, that 
oefore the American revolution they amounted to two- 
thirds of the whole population. The statutes against 
them, though unrepealed, had become a dead letter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SETTLEMENT OF MARYLAND. 

By its second charter, Virginia included the whole 
territory which at present forms the state of Maryland- 
The country was explored by the Virginia settlers as 
early as 1621 ; a settlement was formed, and a trade with 
the Indians in furs established. An attempt was made to 
monopolise this trade, by William Clayborne, a man of 
active and turbulent disposition, who long exerted an 
extensive and injurious influence over the fortunes of the 
rising state. 

He had come out from England as a surveyor in 1631* 
and had sustained important offices in Virginia till 1629, 
when he was employed to survey the Chesapeake Bay* 
The information which he obtained in executing this 
undertaking, induced him to form a company in England 
for trading with the Indians ; and he obtained a royal 
license, giving him the direction of an expedition for this 
purpose, in 1631. Under these auspices, trading esta^ 
blishments were formed on Kent Island, in Maryland, 
and also near the mouth of the Susquehannah. Clajw 
home's authority was confirmed by a commission from 
the government of Virginia, and that colony claimed tlie 
advantages which were expected to result irom comme»' 

In what slate was Maryland originally Included 1— What was dona 
In 162n— Who was William Clayborne 1— How was he employed In 
165291— In 1631 )— Where did he form trading establishments l—Uadfii 
what colonial government did he act ? 
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cial speculation, extending far to the north of the present 
limits of the state of Virginia. 

But a distinct colony was now formed on her herders 
under tlie auspices of the Calvert family. Sir George 
(/alvert, a Roman Catholic nobleman, of enlarged cap»- 
city and liberal views, had become interested in American 
colonisation. He had spent a large amount of time and 
money in unsuccessful attempts to form settlements on 
Newfoundlanu. In 1628, he visited Virginia; but was 
deterred from settling within its limits by the intolerance 
of the colonial government towards his religious opinions. 

He therefore turned his attention to the country b^ 
yond the Potomac ; and, finding it at the disposal of the 
fang of England, he easily obtained from him a charter 
for colonising it. This charter was of a liberal character, 
arffording ample guarantees for the freedom of the colo- 
nists, and the rights and privileges of the proprietary. 
The boundaries which it prescribed were tne Atlantic 
Ocean, the fortieth parallel of north latitude, the meridian 
of the western fountain of the Potomac, the river itself 
from its mouth to its source, and a line drawn due east 
from Watkin's Point to the ocean. The name given to 
the new colony was Maryland, in honour of Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Henry IV of France, and wife of 
Charles I of England. 

The charter assigned the country to Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, his heirs and assigns, as absolute lord and 
proprietary, on payment of a feudal rent of two Indian 
arrows and one-fifth of all gold and silver ore which 
might be discovered. The right of legislation was given 
to the emigrants who should settle on the soil. They 
were also protected from injury by the proprietary, to 
their lives, liberty, or estates. 

Although Sir George Calvert was a Roman Catholic* 
he allowed the most perfect religious liberty to the colo- 
nists under his charter; and Maryland was the first 
state in the world in which complete religious freedom was 
caijoyed. All English subjects, without distinction, were 
allowed eoual rights in respect to property and religious 
and civil franchises. A royal exemption from English 

Under whose attspices was a distinct colony formed f— Who was Sir 

George Calvert?— What prevented his settling in Virginia?— For whal 
country did he obtain a cnarter 1 — From whom 7— What did it afford 1— 
What were the boundaries of the new colony 7— What was its name 7— 
What were the tflrms of the charter '/—What religious rights weiB 
allowed bv Calver! **— What is obtforved of Maryland 7 
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taxation was another singular privilege obtained by Lord 
Baltimore for the people of his colony. All the extraor- 
dinary features oi his charter owe their oriein to the 
political foresight and sagacity of this remarkable man. 

Before the patent was executed, Sir George Calvert 
died, and was succeeded by his son, Cecil Culvert, the 
second Lord Baltimore ; who became the proprietor oi 
Maryland, and transmitted his proprietary rights to many 
generations of his heirs. 

Virginia remonstrated against what she considered an 
infringement of her rights and an invasion of her territory; 
but the remonstrance was disregarded at court ; and m 
November, 1633, Leonard Calvert, the brother of Lord 
Baltimore, sailed from England with about two hundred 
Roman Catholics, for America. He arrived in February, 
of the following year, at Point Comfort, in Virginia, 
and was courteously received by the governor, Harvey, 
From this Point, he sailed up the Potomac to the Indian 
town of Piscataqua, nearly opposite Mount Vernon ; the 
chieftain of which told him ' ne might use his own dis- 
cretion about settling in his country." Calvert, however, 
chose a site lower down the river, at the Indian town of 
Yoacomoco, on the St. Mary's river, which he named 
St. George's river. The Indians were induced, by pre- 
sents, to give them up half the town, and promise the 
abandoment of the whole after harvest. Quiet possession 
of the place was accordingly taken by the colonists, and 
the town was named St. Mary's. 

The Indians now entered into a permanent treaty with 
the settlers ; their women taught the wives of the English 
to make bread of maize, and the men instructed their 
visiters in the arts of the chase. The ground being 
riready tilled, and a supply of food and cattle from Vip- 
ginia being always within reach, the province advanced 
rapidly in wealth and industry. In six months it had 
increased more than Virginia had done in as many years. 
The proprietary was liberal in his disbursements ; spends 
ing forty thousand pounds in the first two years. 

In 1635, the first colonial assembly was convened, and 
passed laws for protecting its rights against the encroach- 
ments of Clayborne. He had made an attack on the 
eolonists on one of the rivers near the isle of Kent.; but 

Who waa his successor ?— What was done by Virginia ?— Who was 
lent out with the settlers under the charter of Maryland 7-- Where did 
he arrive 7— Where did he settle 1— What is said of the In'lians1-<X 
fhe incrsaBo of the colony 9— Of the proprietary 1 
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his men had oeen defeated and taken prisoners. Clay- 
borne himself fled to Virginia ; and when reclaimed by th«* 
governor of Maryland, was sent by Harvey to England 

He was declared a traitor, and his estates were pro- 
nounced forfeited hj an act of the Maryland assemoly. 
His attempts to obtain redress in England were unavaii^ 
f Qg ; and the right of Lord Baltimore to the jurisdictioD 
of Maryland was fully confirmed by the British govern- 
ment. 

Meantime, the assembly of Maryland was labouring 
In the cause of civil liberty ; at the same time Uiat it 
recognised the soverei^ty of the King of England, and 
the rights of the proprietary, it confirmed the rights of 
Englishmen to the innabitants of Maryland ; established 
a representative government ; and asserted for itself simv 
lar powers to those of the British House of Commons. 

In 1642, the gratitude of the colonists towards Lord 
Baltimore was manifested by the grant of such a subsidy 
as they could afford. - 

About the same time, the Indians, instigated by Clay- 
borne, commenced hostilities, but were reduced to bud- 
mission without much difficulty, and measures were taken 
by the assembly to insure the future tranquillity of the 
oolony. 

In 1643, Claybome succeeded in raising a rebellion, 
which kept the province in a state of disturbance for three 
years ; and at one time the governor was compelled tfc 
By, and the public records were lost or embezzled. 

The government, however, was eventually triumphant, 
and confirmed its victory by the wise and humsme expe- 
dient of a general amnesty. 

The civfl wars of England extended their influence Vn 
Maryland as well as the other colonies. When the aup 
(honty of Cromwell was defied by the Virginians, and 
commissioners were sent to reduce them to obedience, 
Clayborne, the ever active enemy of the Marylandere* 
fiasized the occasion for extending his authority over 
(hem ; and a long series of fresh troubles and disturbances 
were brought on by his measures. Stone, the deputy of 
1552 Lord Baltimore, was repeatedly deprived of his com- 
to mission ; the Catholic inhabitants were persecuted 
'^^ for their religious opinions, and the province wm 

Wlial IS related of Clayborae ?— Of Lord Baltimore 1— Of the aasem 
Hyl— Of the colonists f— Of the Indians 1— Of Clayborne 7— Of the 0>> 
fernorl— Of the govermnenti— What transpired during the civil was 
mi £jag*dnd Y 
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teept for years in a state of alarm and confusion. The 
authority of the proprietary was, however, finally restored. 
In 1660, the representatives of Maryland declared their 
ri^ht of inde|[)endent legislation, and passed an act making 
it felony to disturb the order thus established. From that 
lime forward the province enjoyed comparative reposcb 
'Dieir population had already reached the number of 
twelve thousand. 



CHAPTER X. 

FIRST SETTLEMENT OF NEW ENGLAND. 

Several abortive attempts were made to colonise the 
oountry now called New England, before the famous 
expedition of the Pilgrim Fathers, which planted the 
earliest permanent colony. 

Two expeditions were sent out from the west of Eng- 
land as early as 1606, neither of which left settlers ; but 
m 1607, two ships, commanded by Raleigh Gilbert, sailed 
with a colony of emigrants under the presidency of George 
Popham. These adventurers landedT and formed a settle- 
ment near the mouth of Kennebec river, which they called 
St. George. Forty-five persons were left here by the 
ships on their return to England, in December. 

During the winter the littJe colony suffered many hard- 
Aips and misfortunes. Their president died ; and on the 
return of the ships with supplies, Gilbert, who had 
succeeded to the presidency, learning that chief justice 
Popham, the principal patron of the colony, was dead ; 
sna that he himself had, by the decease oi his brothe^ 
become heir to a considerable estate, abandoned the plan- 
tation; and the whole company returned to the mothef 
country. 

In 1614, Captain John Smith, the hero whose name is 
80 celebrated in Virginia history, set sail with two ships 
for the coast north ofVirginia, and performed a prosperous 
voyage, during which he explored the coast, and pn& 

Sired a map of it, from the Penobscot river to Cape Cod. 
e gave to the country the name of New England. 

What was done in 1660 7— What fbllowedl— Where was a colony 
Manted in 1607?— What occasioned its abandonment 1— What wu 
OoMe by Captain Smith in 1614 ? ^ 
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His snccess m this enterprise encouraged him to undi 
lake ^e settlement of a colony for Sir Ferdinand Gorgi« 
and others, of the Plymouth company. But after two 
attempts he was intercepted on his voyage by French 
pirates, lost his vessel, and finally escaped from the har« 
Dour of Rochelle, alone, in an open boat. Smith was a 
perfect hero of romance. Wherever we hear of his being, 
we are sure to find him performing some extraordinary 
act, some feat of chivalry or herculean labour, such as no 
ordinary man would ever have thought of attempting^ 
His fortune was as extraordinary as his genius. 

On his return home from France, he published his map 
and description of New England; and by his earnest 
solicitations engaged the western company for colonising 
America, to solicit and obtain a charter for settling the 
QDuntry. The company was called 'The council esta- 
blished at Plymouth, m the county of Devon, foi the 
planting, ruling, ordering, and governing New England, 
m America.' The charter gave this company the absolute 
property and unlimited controul of the territory included 
Detween the fortieth and forty-eighth degrees of north 
latitude and the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. A jglance 
at the map will show that this included the Canadas, all 
the Eastern and nearly all the Middle States, and a 
oouniry of immense extent to t^ie west. All this territory 
with its commercial and internal resources, were placed 
under the absolute controul of some forty merchants and 

gmtlemen, who composed the company, and resided io 
ngland. 

The extent of these powers, vested in the company^ 
delayed emigration ; and in the mean time, the first pe»* 
manent colony in New England was established without 
reg&rd to this charter, or even the knowledge of the com- 
pany who had obtained it. 

A sect of Puritans, distinguished by the democracy of 
its tenets respecting church government, and denominated 
Brownists, from the name of its founder, had sprung up 
in England, and after suffering much persecution nrom 
the government, had taken refuge at Leyden, in Holland. 
Here its members having formed a distinct society under 

Wliat befell him afterwards ^What ta obsenred of Smith 1— Whal 
was done by him on his return to England 1— What company wai 
formed under his auspices ?— What was granted in their charter 3— - 
What delayed emigration ?— What took place in the mean time f— Whu 
were the Brownists ?— Where did they take refuge! 
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the diarge of their pastor, Mr. John Robinson, resided 
for some years in obscurity and safety ; but not finding 
their situation congenial to their feelings as En?lishmen^ 
and fearful of losing their national identity, they had coma 
to the determination of removing in a body to America. 

They accordingly sent two of their number, Robert 
Cushman and John Carver, to England, for the purpose 
of obtaining the consent of the London company to their 
emigration to Virginia. Permission was promised, and a 
formal application, signed by the greatest part of the con- 
gregation, was transmitted to the company. 

liiey were desirous that their enterprise should receive 
the formal approbation of the king. But James I was 
hostile to all tne Puritans ; and the utmost that he would 
promise was neglect. A patent under the company's seal 
was, however, obtained through the influence of Sir E(^ 
win Sandys, and a tract of land assigned them within the 
limits of the Virginia charter. The funds necessary for 
defraying the expenses of the expedition were obtained in 
London, on terms by no means favourable to the borrow- 
ers ; bat this circumstance could not deter men who were 
actaated by the spirit of the Pilgrims. 

Two vessels, the Speedwell, of sixty tons, and the 
Mayflower, of one hundred and eighty tons burden, were 
hired in England. Only a part ofthe congregation couM 
be accommodated in these ; and Robinson was obliged to 
remain at Leyden, while Brewster, an elder, conducted 
the company. 

It was on the morning of the 22d of July, 1630, when 
Robinson, kneeling in prayer on the sea shore at Delft* 
haven, consecrated the embarkation of the Pilgrims. 
The beginning of their voyagre was prosperous. They 
touched at Southampton, in England, and sailed thence 
on the 5th of August. Their prospect soon darkened"; 
they were obliged to put back twice in order to repair 
the smaller of their vessels, and finally to abandon her 
with such of their company as were too cowardly to con- 
tinue the voyage ; so that it was not until tbe 6th of 
September, 1620, that they took their final departure from 
England in the Mayflower. 

Who was their partor 1— Why did they determine to leave Holland )— 
To whom did they apply for permission to settle in America )— What 
was done by James i ?— How did they olatain their patent ^-Where 
did they raise money 1— What ships did they hire!— Who was thelf 
leader!— When did they leave Holland V-y/liat occasioned the aban 
dooment of ene of their ships f 
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The destination of the Pilgrims was the xnonth of thi& 
Hudson; but by the treachery of their captain, who is 
supposed to have been bribed by the Dutch interested in 
the colony of New Amsterdam, they were conducted to 
the inhospitable coast of Massachusetts. They did not 
make the land till the ninth of November. On the next 
day they cast anchor in the harbour of Cape Cod. 

Before landing, they adopted a solemn compact at 
constitution of government in the following words : 

'In the name of God, amen; we, whose names are 
miderwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereigu 
King James, having undertaken, for the glory of G<S, 
and advancement of the Christian faith, and honour of 
our king and country, a voyage to plant the first colony 
in the northern parts of Virginia, do, by these presents^ 
solemnly and mutually, in the presence of Goa, and of 
one another, covenant and comoine ourselves together^ 
into a civU body politic, for our better ordering and 

E reservation, and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and 
y virtue hereof, do enact, constitute, and frame, such 
Just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and 
offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most con* 
venient for the general good of the colony. Unto which 
wepromise all due submission and obedience.' 

Tliis instrument was signed by the men, forty-one td 
number ; and they, with their families, amounted to one 
hundred and one persons. As soon as their covenant oi 
contract was signed, Mr. John Carver was unanimously 
chosen their governor for one year. 

The inclemency of the season was very unfavourable te 
their undertaking. Several days were spent in searching 
for a suitable place to land; and much hardship wa« 
endured by those who went in the boats for this purpose. 
Some traces of the Indians were discovered ; a heap ol 
maize, a burial place, and four or five deserted wigwama 
On the 8th of December, Carver, Bradford, Winslow 
Standish, and eight or ten seamen, being on shore neai 
Namskeket, on Great Meadow Creek, were assailed by 
e party of Indians, who welcomed them with the wa: 
whoop, and a flight of arrows. On the same day, the^ 
were near being wrecked in their shallop, as they were 

What was the destination of the Pilgrims 1— Why did they not lan£ 
there 1— Whither were they conducted 1— What was their constitution Y 
—Who was chosen governor 1— What befell a party of them on the SA 
if December 9 
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seeking a harbour. They escaped this danger, howeyer, 
and landed at night on a small island. Here they kept 
the Christian Sabbath with strict observance, and on 
the day following, December 11, found the long sought 
harbour, to which, in grateful remembrance of the friends 
they had left at their last port in England, they gave the 
name of Plymouth. 

In a few days, the Mayflower was safely moored in 
Plymouth harbour; the surrounding country was then 
explored, and a high ground facing the bay, where the 
land was cleared and the water good, was selected for 
buildin?. 

On the morning of the 20th of December, 1620, after 
imploring the divine guidance and blessing, the Pilgrims 
landed on the rock of Plymouth. The spot which their 
footsteps first touched, on this memorable occasion, has 
etver since been regarded by their descendants as sacred^ 
and the day is stilfcelebrated with all the enthusiasm of 
religion and patriotism. 

When the landing of the Pilgrims was effected, theif 
difficulties and distresses were but iust beffun. We are 
to recollect that it was in the depth of a New England 
winter, that their company was already suffering with 
colds, lung fevers, and incipient consumptions, contracted 
by their exposure to snow, rain, and the beating surf, in 
exploring the coast ; that their stock of provisions was 
scanty; and that the care of their wives and children 

"Hlxat passed on the 11th f— When did the Pilgiiixu land 1 
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WB8 added to hardships which manhood was hardiy ablto 
u> encounter. 

The month of January was spent m erecting such tene- 
ments as their scanty means anorded. Sickness attended 
(hem, and mortality tiiinned their numbers through the 
winter ; and it was not until the spring was far advanced 
(hat health revisited the remnant of the colony. Hsdf 
their number had perished. Carver, their first governor, 
died in March; and William Bradford was chosen to 
succeed him. 

Privation and want were still to be endured. A rein- 
forcement of emigrants, which came out in the autumn 
of 1621, brought no supply of provisions, and the colony 
was compelled to subsist, for six months longer, on half 
allowance. The scarcity of provisions contmued, with 
only occasional relief, for two years longer. 

A mistaken policy, or a desire to conform to the siin- 
plicity of apostolic times, had induced the Pilgrims to 
adopt the system of community of property. This was 
one of the causes of scarcity. In ^e spring of 1623, each 
Camily was allowed a parcel of ground to cultivate for 
itself; and after the harvest of that year, no general want 
of food was experienced. 

A profitable commerce was established with the In- 
dians. European trinkets were exchanged for furs; and 
the colonists were at length enabled to barter corn 
with them for the products of the chase. The Indians 
were not numerous in the vicinity of Plymouth; for 
before the arrival of the English, a sweeping pestilence 
had carried off whole tribes of them, but enough were 
left to render a sort of military organisation necessary for 
the defence of the colony ; and Captain Miles Standish 
a man of great courage^ and fortitude, obtained the chief 
command. 

In March, 1621, the colonists were visited by Samoset^ 
a chief of the Wampanoags, who bade them welcome ; 
and in the name of his tribe gave them permission to 
occupy the soil, which there was no one of the original 
possessors alive to claim. 
In the same month, Massasoit, the greatest king of the 

How was their first winter passed 1— When did Carver die ?— Whc 
iracceeded him 1— When did a reinforcement arrive 1— What cause of 
diatress remained ?— For how long a time 7-^What mistake was mad# 
by the Pilgrims 7— When was it rectified^— Howl— With whom did 
they trade »— In what commodities 1— What had thinned the Indians 1-» 
Who was the mllitaiy leader of the Pilgrims 7— Who visited them? 
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neighbouring Indians, paid them a visit, ana entered into 
a league of friendship, wliich was inviolably observed foi 
upwards of fifty years. 

This event was followed by others of the same cha- 
racter. A sachem who had threatened hostilities wag 
compelled to sue for peace; and nine chiefs subscribed 
an instrument of submission to King James. Canonicus, 
the sachem of the Narragansetts, sent a bundle of arrows, 
wrapped in a rattlesnake's skin, to the governor, in token 
of defiance; but Bradford coolly stuffed the skin with 
powder and shot, and returned it. The Indian's courage < 
failed at the sight of this unequivocal symbol ; and he 
followed the example of his countrymen by subscribing 
a treaty of peace. 

The population of the old colony at Plymouth increased 
slowly. Ten years after the first settlement there were 
only three hundred inhabitants. But they had spread 
over a wide territory, and become firmly rooted in the 
soil. 

The government of the old colony was strictly repub- 
lican. The governor was elected by the people, and 
restricted by a council of five, and afterwards of seven> 
assistants. The legislature was at first composed of 
the whole body of the people. But as the populatii)Q 
increased, they adopted tne representative system. 

Who made a treaty with them 1— What events followed 1— Tell the 
•toiy of Canonicus.— For what country was a patent afterwards granted! 
What is said of the popalation of the Plymouth colony ?— What la said 
of the government f 
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CHAPTER XL 

PROGRESS OF THE NEW ENGLAND COLONIES. 

The old Plymouth company, ' for the plantitiff, ruling, 
ordering, and governing New England, in America,' 
whose extensive and very exclusive charter has already 
been mentioned, had made no other use of its inordinate 
privileges than an attempt to exclude from the trade and 
fisheries all who would not pay the company a heavy 
tax. No monopoly could be more odious to the people 
of England than this. Their privileges were violently 
assailed in the House of Commons,~and the patentees 
were finally compelled to relinquish their claims. They 
continued, however, to issue patents for portions of their 
immense territory, to different companies and individuals 

One of these, having been granted to Robert Gorges, 
the son of Sir Ferdinand, for a tract extending ton 
miles on Massachusetts Bay, and thirty miles into the 
interior, he was appointed by the company lieutenant- 
general of New England, with extensive powers. But 
til is grant was promictive of no permanent settlement, 
and the powers of Gorges were never exercised. 

In 1622, Sir Ferdinand Gorges and John Mason took 
a patent for a territory called Laconia, extending from the 
Atlantic to the St. Lawrence, and from the Merrimae to 
the Kennebec. Under this patent Portsmouth and Dover 
were settled, in 1623. A fresh patent, for the country 
between the Merrimae and Piscataqua, was obtained by 
Mason in 1629. This was the patent for New Hamp- 
shire. Its early progress was so slow that, in thirty 
years after its settlement, Portsmouth contained no more 
than sixty families. 

In 1628, a number of settlements were commenced on 
the coast of Maine, under a succession of patents granted 
by the Plymouth council. But, as most of these were 
merely temporary, having for their object the pursuits of 
hunting ana fishing, they were soon abandoned. 

What use did the old Plymouth company make of its charter f— Who 
•pposed their claimsl^Were they abandoned?-- What practice did they 
continue ?—Wliat is said of Gorges' patent?— When was New Hamp 
■hire settled 1— By whom 1— What &ct proves its slow progress f — WhU 
*VM done in Maine f 
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A district of forty miles squaie, which was called 
Lygonia, and situated between Harpswell and the Ken- 
nebnnk riyer, was settled in 1630 and given up the nexl 
year, the settlers retiring to Massachusetts. 

Sir Ferdinand Gorges obtained, in 1635, a patent for 
the district iyin^ between the Kennebec and the Piscatd> 

Sua, and sent his nephew, William Gorges, to govern 
le territory, who found some settlers on the Saco and 
Kennebec ; but he remained in the country only two years, 
and it was then left without a government. Sir Ferdi- 
nand still continued his schemes for colonisation, and 
was subsequently constituted lord proprietary of the conn* 
try by a royal charter. 

New England would have increased but slowly in 
wealth and population, had not the same causes which 
drove the Brownists from England still continued to 
operate. The Puritans were constantly the objects of 

Sersecution in England, and numbers of them were 
esirous to seek an asylum in the new world. Several 
emigrations were consequently made to Massachusetts. 

Mr, White, a Puritan minister of Dorchester, in Eng^ 
land, had induced some merchants and gentlemen to jom 
him (1624) in sending out a small colony, who began a 
plantation at Cape Ann, recognising, however, the supre- 
macy of the Plymouth settlers. 

In 1627, Mr. White and his company concluded a 
treaty wi h the council of Plymouth, tor the purchase of 
Chat part of New England lying three miles south of 
Charles river, and three miles north of Merrimac riveis 
and extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. A small 
numoer of emigrants, under the direction of John Endir 
cott, were soon afterwards sent out, who laid the founda^ 
tion of Salem, the first permanent town in^the Massachu 
setts colony, in 1628. 

The adventurers did not deem themselves able to affect 
all their objects without the aid of more opulent partners* 
Some London merchants joined them, and a charter was 
obtained from the crown confirming ihe grant from ths 
council of Plymouth, and conferring powers of govern- 
ment. The supreme authority was vested in persons 
residing in London, — ^a most unwise provision, as the 
history of the Virginia company sufficiently proved. The 

What was done by Goreea in 1635 1-By Mr. White in 1634 1-In 1627 ? 
When was Salem Beiuedl— By whom 1— What new company w« 
§anoed% 
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patentees were styled ' The Goyeraor and Company of 
MabSachusetts Bay in New England.' 

The executiTe power was vested in a governor, depaty 
governor, and cignteen assistants, to be nominated by thft 
crown, and afterwards elected by the company. The go 
vemor and assistants were to meet monthly for business 
The legislative power was vested in the body of the pro- 
prietors, who were to assemble four times a year, undei 
the denomination of the General Court, for electing officers, 
and making laws for the common weal. The colonists 
were exempted from taxes and duties, and declared, ei> 
titled to all the rights and privileges of Englishmen, as 
had jilready been done in the charter of Virgmia. 

Under tnis charter three vessels sailed in May, 1628, 
with about two hundred persons, who reached Salem in 
June, where they found a colony of one hundred planters 
under the government of John Endicott. 

Not satisfied with the situation at Salem, one hundred 
of the company, under the direction of Thomas Graves, 
emoved to Mishawum, were they laid the foundation of 

town, to which they gave the name of Charlestown. 
loth settlements were united under the same government; 
ind one of their first acts was to form a ohurcn and ordain 
heir minister and ruling elder, in which solemnity they 
were joined by a representation from the Plymouto 
colony. 

The inconveniences, which would have resulted from 
that provision of the charter which required the govern 
ment of the colony of Massachusetts to be resident in 
London, had already been foreseen, and in consequence 
of representations to that effect, the charter was transfeii- 
red to those of the freemen who should themselves reside 
in the colony. This gave a new impulse to emigration, 
and many persons of various ranks prepared for tneir do» 
parture to the New World. 

The next year (1630) brought a fleet with eight hoiH 
dred and forty emigrants, among whom were governor 
Winthrop, deputy governor Dudley, and many otner pei^ 
sons of wealth and lespectabiliu-. In September, of the 
same year, a settlement was formed at n place on the 
south side of Charles river, called by the Indians Shaw 

What form of goyernment was established by their charter 1— Wlial 
exemptions and privileges did it grant?— How many emigrants came 
over in 1628 )— Who founded Charlestown 1— What was one of their first 
acts ?— What gave a new impulse to emigration 9- -Who came over i« 
1630 I—What town was then settled % 
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mat, nnd by the English, Trimountain, to which the name 
of Boston was now given. 

The succeeding autumn and winter were marked by 
•eveie distress. Sickness visited the colony, and befora 
December, two hundred of their number had aied. Among 
these was the lady Arabella Johnson, the daughter of a 
noble house in England, who had left ^e quiet and luajaiy 
of her home, but to leave a memorial of her virtues and 
misfortunes in the new country. The colonists were by 
no means disheartened by their sufferings, but bore all 
with fortitude, in the hope of transmitting free institutions 
to their posterity. 

In May, 1631, at the first court of election in Massa- 
chusetts, ' that the body of the commons might be nre- 
served of good and honest men,' it was ordered that, from 
that time, no persons be admitted to the freedom of tha 
body politic, but such as were members of some of the 
diurcnes within its limits. This provision has been much 
censured by historians and statesmen, and the right of 
the government to make it has been c^uestioned. It was 
subsequently productive of much dissension. It was 
however, by no means inconsistent with the spirit of the 
^e, and was unquestionably adopted from the most up- 
n^t and conscientious motives. 

^The settlements gradually extended in the neighbour 
nood of Boston and Charlestown to such remote points, 
that the purely democratic form of government, which 
adiititted every freeman to a share in the deliberations 
respecting the public welfare, was found to be very incoiv 
venient; and accordingly, in 1634, a representative form 
tif government was adopted. The whole body of tin* 
freemen assembled but once a year for the election of 
maffistrates, and the freemen of each town chose deputies 
to me general court, who were vested with the full power 
of all the freemen, and were reguired to assemble in 
general court four times a year. This form of government 
was retained, with but slight alterations, during the 
continuance of the charter. "We have here the second 
instance of a house of representatives in America, the 
first having been convened in Virginia, June 19, 1619. 

Roger Williams, a minister of Salem, having put ^^ 
forth certain tenets, which were considered heretical 

What ensued in the autumn ?— Who died 7— When was i\ e first court 
rf election held in Massachusetts 1— What law was made I— What is 
said of it 1— What form of government was adopted in 1634 1-Wliat m 
■aid of Roger Williams? 
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and seditious, * tending equally to sap the foundations of 
the establishment in church and state,' and refusing to 
recant and conform to the Opinions of the ruling powers, 
was banished the colony. 

The heresy which he promulgated was, * that the civil 
magistrate should restrain crime, but never controul opin* 
ion ; should punish ^uilt, but never violate the freeaom 
of tiie soul.'* His firmness on this occasion made him 
the founder of a state, and classed him among the mos 
c&lebrated assertors of intellectual freedom. 

His exile was not a mere transfer from one agreeable 
residence to another as agreeable. He was obliged to go 
into the wilderness of woods in the depth of winter ; and 
when cast out from the society of civilised men, for 
nsserting the noblest right of humanity, he found a sh^ 
ter among the untutorea savages. Pokanoket, Massasoit, 
pfnd Canonicus, welcomed him to their rude wigwams, 
and thus confirmed a constant friend and benefactor. In 
the spring he began to build and plant at Seekonk, but 
finding that this place was within the patent of Plymouth, 
he passed over the water with five companions, and settied 
an a spot which, in token of his humble reliance on the 
Divine favour, he called Providence. Under these 
circumstances was commenced the settlement of Rhode 
Island — a state, whose history is marked throughout wit|^ 
the strongest evidences of the attachment of its people to 
the principles of civil and religious liberty. 

In 1635, three thousand emigrants were added to the 
puritan colony of Massachusetts. Among them were two 
fiersons who were afterwards remarkably distinguished 
by their characters and fortunes ; these were Hugh Peter^ 
BEnd Henry Vane the younffer. Peter, who had formerly 
been pastor of a church of English exiles at Rotterdam, 
was a man of high spirit, great energy, eloquence and 
Aility. Vane, who suflfered much censure during his 
nctive career, is now pronounced by impartial historiana 
to have been a man ot spotless integrity and pure mind| 
md a genuine marlyr for liberty. 

The ireemen of Massachusetts, captivated by the talentB 
and fascinating manners of Vane, and flattered by his 
8i)andonment of ease and high rank in England, for a 
residence on tl^eir own soil, elected him for their govemoi. 

WTiat town and stale did he found I— Who came over in 1635 T— Tk 
Wkal office was Vane elected 1 

* Bancroft. 
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He was too younff and too little acquainted with the 
QDuntry to fulnl wim success the duties of so arduous an 
dffice. 

The arrival of Vane was followed by certain negotia- 
tions with other men of noble rank in England, who were 
desirous to emigrate to Massachusetts, provided they 
could continue there in the enjoyment of those hereditary 
powers and offices, which were"^ guaranteed to them and 
their families by the British constitution. Their proposals 
were received and considered by the leaders ana freemen 
of the colony; but, fortunately for their posterity, these 
sagacious republicans foresaw the evils which would 
result from such an arrangement, and the proposal was 
accordingly declined. 

The colony was not so fortunate in respect to another 
source of disorder, religious dissensions. A controversy 
arose concerning faith and works, in which a Mrs. Anne 
Hutchinson and two clergymen, Mr. Wheelwright and 
Mr. Cotton, espoused one side of the question, and received 
the support of governor Vane, while the lieutenant go- 
vernor Winthrop, and a m?jority of the ministers ano 
dburches, contended as earnestly tor the opposite opiniona 

Mrs. Hutchinson held weekly conferences for persons 
(tf her own sex, and commented with great asperity on 
The sermons delivered by preachers of the opposite party, 
whom she pronounced to be ' under a covenant of works. 

What proposal waa made by certain English noblemen 1— How waa 
K treated?— What cauae of disorder now began to operate ?— Whai h 
said of Mrs. Hutchinson f 

6 
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The number and quality of her adherents soon gave the 
affair a degree of political importance, which it conld 
never have acqiiireoi in a community where the church 
and state were not intimately connected. 

The general court took up the matter, and censured 
Wheel wriffht for sedition. This measure embroiled tlie 
parties still further ; and the ' party question' of the day 
was made the test of elections, and interfered with tlie 
discussion and decision of every public measure. Tim 
cjontroversy lasted till 1637, when Anne Hutchinson, 
Wheelwright, and Aspinwall were banished the colony, 
«nd their adherents were required to deliver up their arms- 
Many of the Antinomians, as the minority were called, 
wiigrated to the neighbouring colonies. A considerable 
numoer found shelter with Roger Williams ; and, by his 
influence and that of Vane, obtained from Miantonoraoh, 
the chief of the Narragansetts, a ^ft of the beautiful 
island of Rhode Island. Wheelwright and some of his 
friends removed to the Piscataqua, and founded the town 
of Exeter. 

Vane, not being elected governor a second time, and 
having witnessed the persecution and exile of the party 
to which he had been conscientiously attached, soon after 
returned to England, became conspicuous in the civil 
wars, and suffered death for his attachment to the repul>- 
lican cause. Peter became chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, 
and, after the Restoration, suffered the same fate. 

The valley of the Connecticut had .already attracted 
attention, by its fertility and its convenient location for an 
extensive internal trade in furs. The first proprietary 
under the Plymouth council, the Earl of Warwick, had 
assigned his grant to Lords Say and Seal, Lord Brook, 
and others, in 1G31. The people of the old colony at Ply- 
mouth had built a trading house at Windsor (1631) lor 
Che purchase of furs ; and the Dutch had settled Hartford, 
niider the name of Good Hope, in 1633. 

The proprietaries sent out John Winthrop, in 1635, 
who erected a fort at the mouth of the Connecticut, and 
founded Saybrook. JBefore his arrival, parties of emi- 
grants from Massachusetts had already formed settlements 
at Hartford, Windsor, and Wethersfield. The settlers 
marched through the forest to their new abode, accom- 

How did the controversy end 1— Where did the exiles seiile ?— Wtwu 
became of Vano ?— Of Peter 7— What setllementa had been mado lo 
Connecticut 1— By whom?— Wlien was Saybmok settled?— By wh«ml 
--What other places had beoa settlod 1 
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Dotroctioa of the Pequodi. 



panied by their wives and children. This appears to 
nave been the first example of 'western emi^tion,' 
which was conducted in this manner. The march of the 
vanopuard of sixty Pilgrims, which took place late in 
autumn, was attended with much sufterinff and privation. 

Next year a government was organised under a com- 
nission from Massachusetts; and, in June, a company 
«f one hundred new emigrants, under the direction of the 
Aev. Thomas Hooker, commenced its march from Mas- 
sachusetts towards the new settlement on the Connecticut, 
travelling through the pathless woods at the slow rate of 
ten miles a day, encumbered with their families and 
flocks, and sleeping at night with scarce any shelter but 
what the woods afforded. This pilgrimage is not less 
remarkable for its romantic daring, than for the high 
character of its leaders. The new settlement was sur 
rounded with perils. The Dutch, who were established 
on the river, were anxious to exclude the English; and 
the natives, who were numerous and powerful in thai 
neighbourhood, had be^n to entertain hostile disposition* 
towards all European intruders. 

The Pequods, residing in the vicinity of the Thames 
river, could bring seven hundred warriors into the field. 
They had already committed repeated aggressions on the 
whites, without suffering any chastisement, and they now 
proposed to the Narragansetts and Mohegans to unite in 

Describe the pilgrimage of Mr. Hooker and his followers.— What 
Jangers did they encounter J— What u said of the Pequods 7— Who 
leagued with them? 
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a lea^e for the utter extermination of the race. Forto 
nately this design became known to Ro?er Williams^ 
who communicated it to the governor of Massachusetts | 
atnd having received, from the governor and council 
letters, requesting his personal exertions in dissolving ths 
league, he went directly to the house of the sachem of 
the Narragansetts, and, although the Pequod chiefs were 
already there, he succeeded, at great hazard of his life, i:i 
breaking up the conspiracy. Such was the service which 
Che persecuted man was able to render to those who had 
been his persecutors. 

The Pequods, when the Narragansetts and Mohegans 
were detached from their alliance, foolishly resolv^ to 
prosecute the war alone. They commenced hostilities 
by murdering the white people on their borders ; but the 
Connecticut settlers promptly raised a force of ninety 
men, who were placed under the command of John 
Mason. The Massachusetts and Plymouth colonies pro- 
ceeded to furnish their contingent of troops ; but before 
they could arrive, the Connecticut party were on their 
way to the scene of action. By a rapid march they 
succeeded in surprising the Pequods, in their camp of 
palisades, before daybreak, and, but for the barking of a 
watch dog, would have destroyed them without resistance. 
The warriors rose at the alarm, and defended themselves 
with their bows and arrows. Their superiority of num- 
bers gave them some chance of escape, until Mason cast 
firebrands upon the Indian cabins, and set the whole 
encampment in a blaze. The confusion that ensued gave 
The E nglish an easy victory. Six hundred of the Indians, 
men, women, and children, perished ; most of them by 
the fire. Only two of the assailants were killed. 

The remnant of the tribe, two hundred in number, 
surrendered, and were either enslaved to the English, 3r 
mingled with the Mohesans and Narragansetts. Ths 
Pequods no longer existed as a distinct tribe. 

The successml termination of the Peauod war, was 
followed by a long season of uninterraptea peace, during 
which the colonies of New England continued to flourish 
increasing in wealth and population. 

Settlements were constantly forming, and fresh emi^ 
grants arriving from England. In 163§, a Puritan colony 

"WTiat did they design ?— Who broke up the league*?— Who remained 
hostile f— Who marched against them 1— What wcs the result 1— What 
oecarae o^ the remnant of the Pequods ?— What toUowed the Pequod 
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was planted at New Haven, under the direclion of John 
Davenport, its pastor, and Theophilus Eaton, who, foi 
twenty yeais, sustained the office of governor. This was 
a sei>arate jurisdiction from that in the interior, so that, 
at this time, there were no less than three distinct political 
communities in the territory now called Connecticut, viz, 
Saybrook, under the proprietaries, Connecticut colony, 
under a conmiission from Massachusetts, and New Haven 
colony, claiming its territory by purchase from the Indians, 
and governing itself by virtue of a social contract. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE COLONIES OF NEW ENGLAND UNITED. 

During the civil wars of England, the colonies were 
left in a state of peace and prosperity. Twenty-one 
thousand tWo hundred emigrants had arrived before the 
nssembling of the Long Parliamenl, and a million of dol- 
lars had been expended on the plantations. Agriculture, 
ship building, the fisheries, and an extensive commerce 
in furs, lumoer, grain, and fish were the chief pursuits 
of the inhabitants. Their institutions of religion and 
civil government were highly favourable to habits of 
industry and economy; laoour rendered their soil pro- 
ductive, and the natural result was a rapid increase of 
wealth and copulation. 

The members of the Long Parliament, being Puritans 
themselves, were disposed to extend every encouragement 
to the Puritan colonies. They freed the colonists .-. 
from all taxation on exports and imports, and declared 
tlieir ap]>robation of the enterprise in which they were 
engaged. The colonists acv- "*ted the courtesy, but weru 
careful to avoid too close a connection with these un- 
sought ft lends. 

In 1641, New Hampshire was annexed to Massachu- 
setts, by request of the people, and on equal terms ; the 

When was New Haven settled 1— Enumerate the senarate polttlcal 
communities existing in Connecticut.— What is said of New EnglanJ 
during the civil wars 1— The pursuits and'insiituiions of the ppoplel- 
Of the Long Parliament 7— Of the (tolonisis 1— Of New Hampshire 1 
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inhabitants of the former prorince not bein^ required to 
<|ualify its freemen or deputies, for a participation in the 
business of legislation, by church membership. 

As early as 1637, a union of the colonies oi New Eng 
iand had been proposed at a meeting of the leading magis» 
trates and elders of Connecticut, held in Boston ; but il 
was not until 1643, that a confederation was effected, 
embracing the separate governments of Massachusetts, 
Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven, under the title 
of the United Colonies of New England. Their declare^l 
object was the protection of the lives, property, anxl 
liberties of the whole, against foreign or internal dangera. 
The local jurisdiction of the several states was carefully 
guarded. Two commissioners from each colony were to 
assemble annually to deliberate on the affairs of the con.« 
federacy. The measures which they determined were 
merely recommended to the several colonies, to be carried 
into effect by their local authorities. 

Rhode Island was excluded from the union, because it 
declined to come under the jurisdiction of Plymouth ; and 
the people of Providence Plantations and Maine were not 
admitted on account of the want of harmony between their 
religious views and those of the members of the confede- 
racy. 

In 1646, the people of Connecticut purchased the ter- 
ritory at the mouth of the river, from the assigns of the 
Earl of Warwick. 

Rhode Island, having been excluded from the union of 
the colonies, sought the immediate protection of the 
mother country. For this purpose the government de- 
spatched Roger Williams himself, the founder of thp 
Colony, to England. He was warmly received by the 
republicans, who had then the controul of affairs, and 
found no difficulty in obtaining from parliament, a free 
and absolute charter of civil government. 

On his return, he took letters of safe conduct from 
parliament, and landed at Boston, whence, it will be re- 
collected, he had been banished with an i^ominy as 
signal as his return was now triumphant. His return to 
his own state was marked with every demonstration of 
joy and welcome. On his arrival at Seekonk, he was 

What was done in 16377— In 16437— What was the object of this 
anion 7-— What colonies were excluded 1—Whv ■?— What took place in 
1646 ?— What is related of Roger Williams 7— How was he received or. 
bis return } 
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met by a fleet of canoes, manned by the people of ProT»- 
dence, and conducted joyously to the opposite shore. 

'f he affairs of Rhode Islana were not yet finally settled. 
The executive council in England had granted to Cod- 
dington a separate jurisdiction of the islands. Justly 
apprehending that this would lead to the speedy dissolu- 
tion of their little state, and the annexation of its ports to 
the neighbouring goTemments, the people sent W illiams 
again to England, acoompanied by John Clark; and the 
danger was removed by the rescinding of Coddington's 
commission, and the confirmation of the charter. ( 1 652.) 

The province of Maine had made but little progress 
under the auspices of Sir Ferdinand Gorges, as lord pro- 
prietary. He had granted a city charter to the town of 
York, which contained some 300 inhabitants, and sent 
out his cousin Thomas, to support the dignity of a deputy 
governor. He had expended much time and money on 
his favourite scheme of colonisation, but died at an 
advanced a^e, without realising any benefit from it. 

After his death a dispute arose between the colonists 
who were settled under his charter, and those who had 
settled under Rigby's patent, for Lvffonia. The magis- 
trates of the neighbouring colony of Massachusetts were 
appealed to by both parties ; and afler a hearing, the liti- 
gants were informed that neither had a clear ritrht, and 
were recommended to live in peace. The heirs of Gorges 
seemed to have forgotten the care of his colony, and his 
agents withdrew. Under these circumstances, the inhabi- 
tants of Piscataqua, York, and Wells accepted the offer 
of Massachusetts to place themselves under ner pro- ^^^ 
tection. The province wa§ formally annexed to the 
Bay colony, and the towns, situated farther east, readily 
sent in their adhesion. 

In 1655, Oliver Cromwell offered the people of New 
England a settlement in the island of Jamaica, provided 
they would emigrate thither, and possess its fertile lands, 
and orange groves. But the people were too much at- 
tached to the country of their adoption to listen to such 
a proposal. They would have considered it a species of 
sacrilege, to abandon to the savages the consecrated as}*- 
lum of^ their religion. The protector's offer was respect- 
fully declined. 

What was the occasion of his second visit to England I—What wac 
the result 1— What is related of Gorees?— Wiiat dispute arose after his 
death 1— How was it settled »— To what colony waa Maine annexed t - 
What offer was made by Cromwell f— Was it accepted ? 
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The religious sentiments of the Puritan colonists gay* 
a peculiar character to all their institutions. Religion 
was with them an affair of state ; and to preserve its 
purity was considered a paramount duty of the civil ma- 
gistrate. We have seen the effects of this principle in 
the history of the Antinomian controversy, which led to 
the expulsion of Anne Hutchinson, and her dis'iples. 
It was now applied to the Anabaptists and Quakers. 

Clarke, a baptist of Rhode Island, of exemplary cha- 
racter, was fined for preaching at L3rnn, and Holmes, foi 
refusing to pay a fine, inflicted for his religious opinions, 
was puolicly whipped. 

The union of cnurch and state had become so intimate 
that offences against religion, as it was understood by the 
governing powers, were treated as civil crimes. Absence 
from public worship was punished by a fine. The ut- 
terance of certain opinions was denounced as blasphemy, 
and visited with fine, imprisonment, exile, or deatn. 
Ministers not ordained in the regular manner, were si- 
lenced by the public authorities ; and the very men, who 
had fled from England to gain an asylum for religious 
freedom, were retusing the slightest toleration to any 
religious opinions but their own. 

Such proceedings evince at once the peculiar delusion 
of the times, and the dangerous tendency of a union of 
church and state. It is fortunate that this delusion was 
temporary ; and that the unnatural combination which led 
to it, was soon dissolved. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

NEW ENGLAND AFTER TAE RESTORATION. 

The restoration of Charlea II could hardly be con- 
sidered an auspicio'us event by the people of New 
England. Or tlie contrary, it afforded them the 
' strongest reason to expect an abridgment of theii 
jommeTcial adva'-.ia^e'i, s.nd an attack upon their religious 
lud f-o\itical prinkjres. They were accordingly in no 
yiaste to rcccgnipe the royal authority. In July, 1660, 

Vaf^ lejf vers r.ovr perspcuteti ?— Why 7— What measures wfr 
y><jr. >/ J d '^O' <;r.m(>nt7— What is observed of these proceedings . 
« J .p jr .(^ o*" d'o Kestoration * 
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Whaley and Groffe, two of the late kingr's judged, arrired 
in Boston, and announced the restoration of Charles II, 
but represented the mother country as beinff in a very 
unsettled state. They were freeij permitted to trayel 
through New England, and received many attentions 
from the inhabitants. 

When, at length, it was known that the king's autho 
rity was firmly established in England, and that com- 
plaints against the colony of Massachusetts had been 
presented to the privy council and both houses of parlia- 
ment, by Quakers, royalists, and others adverse to its in- 
terests, the people became convinced of the necessity of 
tlecisiVe action. A general court was convened, and an 
address was voted to the king, vindicating the colony 
from the charges of its enemies, professing the most dutp 
ful attachment to the sovereign, and soliciting protection 
for their civil and ecclesiastical institutions. A similar 
address was made to parliament, and the agent of thp 
colony was instructed to exert himself to obtain a con 
tinuance of the commercial immunities which had been 
granted by the Long Parliament. 

Before he had time to obey these instructions, a duty 
of five per cent, on exports and imports had already been 
imposed ; and before the session closed, the famous na- 
vigation act was re-enacted. The king returned a gra- 
cious answer to the colonial address, accompanied by an 
order for the apprehension of Goflfe and Whaley. 

This small measure of royal favour was joyfully re- 
ceived, and a day of thanksgiving was appointed, to 
acknowledge the favour of Heaven m disposing the king 
to clemency. A formal requisition for the regicide judges 
was sent to New Haven, whither they had gone ; But 
matters were so arranged that they escaped from their 

Sursuers, and lived in New England to the end of their 
ays. 

Apprehensions of danger to their civil and religious 
rights were still felt by the colonists, notwithstanding 
the bland professions of the king. Rumours of a medi- 
tated attack on their commercial privileges, and of the 
coming of a governor-general for all North Amenca, 
were seriously believed. This led to the famous De- 
claration of Rights on the part of Massachusetts, in whicl 

Whathappeu^ In July, 16601— What was at length done by th« 
ceneral court?— B? parliament 1—By the king ?— By the colonistaV 
wliat is aaid of u 9 regicides 1— Of the declaration of righUB Y 
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the powers and duties of the colony were very clearly 
and My defined. Haying thus declared the terms on 
which his authority should be recognised, the general 
court caused the king to be solemnly proclaimed as their 
undoubted prince and sovereign lord. 

Agents were then sent over to England to protect the 
mterests of the colony, who were favourably received, 
md soon returned to Boston, bringing a letter from the 
king confirming the colonial charter, and granting an 
amnesty to all political oflfenders who were not already 
attainted for high treason ; but reauiring that the oath of 
allegiance should be administerea ; that justice should 
be distributed in the king^s name ; that the church of 
England should be tolerated; and that the qualification 
of church membership for civil officers should be dis- 
pensed with. 

Of all these requisitions, the only one which was 
complied with was that which directed the judicial pro- 
ceedings to be conducted in the king's name. The 
others were published, but reserved for deliberation. 

Rhode Island was not backward in acknowledging the 
restored king. He was early proclaimed in the colony, 
and an agent, being despatched to England, soon suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a charter which granted the most 
aniple privileges, 

Connecticut deputed John "Winthrop, son of the cele- 
orated governor of Massachusetts, as their agent at court, 
who had no difficulty in obtaining a charter in almost 
every respect the same with that which had been granted 
to Rhode Island. It diflfered from it, however, in requir- 
ing the oaths of allegiance and supremacy to be aami- 
nistered to the inhabitants. By tne new charter New 
Haven was united with Connecticut; an arrangement 
which was for some time opposed by the people of the 
former colony, although they finally concurred in it. 
Winthrop, on his return, was cordially welcomed ; and 
was annually chosen governor of the colony during th€ 
remainder of his life. 

The privileges confirmed by these charters were sub- 
sequently of immense importance to the cause of liberty. 

The English government had always questioned the. 

What is said of the general court?— Of the agents sent to England?— 
What terms were offered by the kine 1— How were they disposed of ?-- 
Of Rhode Island and its new charter )— Connecticut 1— Of Johc 
Winthrop » 
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fLffht of the Dutch to their settlements in what are now 
cauied the Middle States ; the history and extent of which 
we shall notice in another place. Charles II now re- 
solved to dispossess them, and accordingly granted tlie 
territory to his brother, the Duke of York, who sent 
Colonel Nichols, with four ships and three hundred sol- 
diers, for the purpose of taking possession. In the same 
ships came four commissioners, ' empowered to hear and 
determine complaints and appeals in causes, as well mi- 
litary as civil, within New England, and to proceed for 
settling the peace and security of the country.' Theii 
real object was to find pretexts for recalling the liberak 
charters of the colonies. (1664.) 

The people and government of Massachusetts were 
awake to their danger, and exhibited an admirable mix- 
ture of firmness ana address in a crisis so alarming. On 
the arrival of the commissioners in Boston, their creden- 
tials were laid before council, with a letter from the king, 
requiring prompt assistance in the expedition against New 
Netherlands. The general court was convened, and, after 
declaring their loyalty and their attachment to the charter, 
voted a subsidy of two hundred men. Meantime Colonel 
Nichols proceeded to Manhattan, and reduced the colonj 
before the Massachusetts troops could arrive ; so that their 
services were never required. 

The commissioners now called the attention of the 
general court to the king's letter, received two years bo- 
<ore, but not much regarded. Their recommendation was 
complied with so far, that a law was passed extending 
the elective franchise to persons who were not church 
members. The assembly next l^nsmitted a letter to the 
king, expressive of their apprehension of danger to their 
rights, irom the eztraordmary powers of the commis- 
sioners. 

The commissioners, meantime, had proceeded to the 
other colonies. In Plymouth and in Rhode Island they 
met with no opposition. In Connecticut they were rathe 
civilly received, and found no reason for complaint. In 
New Hampshire and Maine they decided in favour of the 
claims of Gorges asd Mason, and erected a royal goveru- 

For what imrpose was Colonel Nichols sent from England to Ame- 
rica7— For what preiended objects were commissioners sent wiiii him J~ 
What was their real objea »— What is said of Maseachusetia ?— Of tiie 
fommissioners 1— The general court 1-Oolonel Nicholas— Of the kin<:'3 
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meut in thoee proyinces. • They then returned to Boston, 
and renewed their disputes with the general court, which 
were continued with great animosity until the commit 
sdoners were recalled, and Massachusetts was ordered to 
3end agents to England to answer complaints against 
their proceedings. This order was evadea. 

Massachusetts, soon afterwards, resumed her authority 
met New Hampshire and Maine. 

After the departure of the commissioners. New Eng- 
land enjoyed a season of prosperous tranquillity. The 
king was too much engrossed by the calamities and dis- 
contents of his subjects at home to disturb the colonies. 

This state of repose was interrupted by the famous war 
of King Philip. This prince was the second son of 
Massasoit, but he was far from inheriting the pacific and 
friendly disposition of his father. He was engaged for 
five years in maturing an extensive conspiracy, which had 
for its object the utter extermination of the English co- 
lonies. In 1675, he commenced hostilities, eind, by means 
rf alliance with other tribes, he was able to bring three 
tliousand warriors into the field. Massachusetts, Ply- 
mouth, and Connecticut united in opposing him. The 
war raged with great fury, and with various success, 
until August, 1676, when Philip, after a series of disas- 
ters, in which his family and chief counsellors were all 
destroyed, himself fell a victim to the treachery of one 
of his own tribe. The tribes bordering on Maine ana 
New Hampshire, who had risen at the same time, aban- 
doned the war on receiving the news of Philip's death. 

While this war was raging, the King of England was 
endeavouring to wrest from Massachusetts the controul 
of New Hampshire and Maine. He had been for some 
time treating tor the purchase of these provinces from the 
heirs of Mason and Gorges, intending to bestow them on 
\\i» son, the Duke of Monmouth ; but while he delayed 
to complete the n^otiation, Massachusetts purchased 
Maine tor 1200 pounds, and refused to give it up. New 
Hampshire having become a distinct colony, tne legi&* 
lature expressed a lively regret at being obliged, by the 
will of tne sovereign, to relmquish their connection with 
Massachusetts. 

What pawed on their return to Boston f— After their departure for 
iOfland?— What war ensued 1— -What was Philip's force 1— How loofi 
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• ending the purchase of Maine. 
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The laws restricting commerce were made the subject 
of dispute between the colony of Massachusetts and XhB 
CJown. Randolph, an active enemy of the colonial go 
Femment, was sent over to act as collector at Bostoiu 
He was almost always unsuccessful in his suits for the 
recovery of duties, and finally returned to England. The 
controversy lasted until Massachusetts was compelled to 
relinauish her ch5>ier. (1684.) Charles II died before 
completing his tystem for- the entire subjugation of New 
England. 

His successor, James II, appointed a president and 
council as a temporary government for Massachusetts^ 
New Hampshire, Maine, and the Narraffansetts. These 
oommissioners proceeded with great moderation, and were 
snperseded by the appointment of Sir Edward Andros^ 
as captain-general and vice-admiral of Massachusetts^ 
New Hampshire, Maine, New Plymouth, Pemaquid, and 
Narragansett, with a council to be appointed by the crown^ 
to make laws and lay taxes,' 

Andros arrived in Boston in 1685, and revoked the- 
(Charter of Rhode Island, notwithstanding the submissioii 
of that colony. Connecticut would have shared the samp 
l^te, but the charter was concealed in a tree until tbf» 
^2J[iffer was past. The charter oak was, for ages after, 
held in remembrance. 

The administration of Andros was rendered odious tfc 
^e people by a variety of exactions and oppressive regi^ 
lations. Their land titles were declared void, and new 
patents were offered at enormous prices. The object of 
uie royal governor appears to have been to amass a fo>- 
taoe for himself, to break the charters, and unite the 
teveral colonies in one, for the purpose of effectually 
iBSisting the encroachments of the French from Canadi. 

Mather, an ancient divine and politician, was sent in 
England to obtain redrees ; but the king was inflexible b 
liis purpose of uniting the colonies, and annexed Ne'^ 
York and the Jerseys to the government of Andros. 
- The relief which he denied was broup-ht by the revohi 
tion of 1688, which was no sooner known in Boston than 

What became a subject of dispute 1— What state lost its charter I- 
Who succeeded Charles IH— What sort of government did he appoint? 
What office did he givn to AndroP ?—How d*d Andros proceed wits 
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the inhabitants Joyfiilly proclaimed the new sovereigne, 
William and Mary. They had already, on the first n>- 
mour of the arrival of the sovereigns in England, im- 
prisoned Andros and fifty of his adnerents, ana restored 
the government to the ancient magistrates. This exam 
pie was speedily followed by Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. 

New Hampshire was re-annexed to Massachusetts bj 
its own act ; but subsequently separated by the desire of 
King William. 

The revolution of 1688 afforded the people of Massa* 
chusetts grounds for expecting the restitution of their 
charter. Agents were sent to England for this purpose ; 
but their efforts were not attended with success. The 
king was determined to retain at his own disposal the 
appointment of governor. He was, however, at length 
induced to grant a new charter, although of a less liberal 
character than the former one. The charter annexed Ply- 
mouth and Nova Scotia to Massachusetts ; but omitted 
New Hampshire, which always afterwards remained a 
separate government. 

On the arrival of the new governor, Sir William Phipp9> 
the general court was convened, and accepted the charter* 
(1692.) 

While these events were passing, a war with Francs 
was raging, which involved New England and ,New 
York in a series of bloody and desolating actions with the 
Canadians and Indians. 

Determined to carry the war into the enemy's country, 
the general court of Massachusetts planned and executed 
a descent upon Port Royal, under Sir William Phipps> 
which was completely successful; and all Acadia was 
subjugated. Another against Quebec, in which they had 
the assistance of New York and Connecticut, failed for 
want of decision and energy in the commander. 

The general court was obliged to issue bills of credit 
to pay the expenses of the army — ^a measure which was 
afterwards productive of much mconvenience and discon- 
tent, as the bills suffered a heavy depreciation in ths 
hands of the soldiers. 

How was the news received t— What had the Boatonians done^ 
What was done in the other New England colonies 7—Wlio granted la 
Massachusetts a new charter ?— How did it differ with the formpr onel 
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In 1693, aD expedition against Martinique, nndertaken 
by the colonists, failed ; and in 1696, Port Royal was 
£ecovered by France, and sdl Acadia resumed its alle- 
giance to that country. The peace of Ryswick afforded 
the colonists of each country, as well as the belligerent 
powers in Euroj)e, a brief repose. 

When hostilities were renewed in Europe, in 1702, ths 
tBrrible border war was recommenced. A treaty of neu- 
trality between the ffovernor of Canada, and the Five 
Nations of Indians, having been negotiated. New York 
was left unmolested ; and the whole weight of the wai 
fell on New England. An ineffectual attempt was made 
tp reduce Acadia in 1707, by governor Dudley of Massa 
Chusetts, with an army of 1000 men raised in the colonies 
qast of Connecticut ; and in 1708, Haverhill in Massa- 
diusetts was burnt by the Indians, and about one hundred 

gBrsons killed, and many more carried into captivity* 
imilar incursions were made along the whole northern 
border, from the river St. Croix to the great lakes ; and 
the history of those times abounds with stories of scalp- 
ing and plundering parties of Indians, attacking the de- 
fenceless villaffes, burning the houses, killing numbers of 
the helpless inhabitants, without distinction of age or sex, 
and then hurrying back to Canada with a handful of cap- 
tives, before a force could be raised sufficient to resist or 
punish the aggression. 

The brave colonists were by no means passive under 
these injuries. We are surprised, in reading the annals 
of this early period of their settlement, at the energy of 
<:^aracter and extent of resources displayed by them. 
Believing that the French were the instigators oi all the 
Indian hostilities, they were constantly raising large fleets 
tjnd armies for the purpose of depriving them of their 
American possessions. Expeditions were repeatedly fitted 
out for Canada and Nova Scotia, at the sole expense of 
the New England colonies. The British government was 
too much occupied in humbling the pride of Louis XIV, 
to render more than occasional and insufficient aid to the 
colonists in their arduous struggle. Some regiments were 
furnished for the expedition, which took Port Royal in 
1710, and this grace was acknowledged by giving the 

What wu done In 1693 and 1696 7— In 1702 ?— In 1707 ?— What is said 
of the colonists 1— The British government 1— What is said of the expe- 
dition to Port Royal 'i 
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captured place the name of Annapolis in honour of Quees 
Anne. 

A few regiments of Marlborougrh's veterans were sent 
over to assist in the grand expedition against Quebec and 
i\lontreal, which took place in 1711 ; and failed, notwith- 
fetanding the unsparing efforts of the colonies in raising 
men, and the lavish expenditure of bills of credit. When 
the treaty of Utrecht at length afforded them a breathing 
lime, the colonists found themselves weakened in numbers^ 
exhausted of funds, and encumbered with a heavy public 
debt, f hey, no doubt, considered it a hard case that they 
should be compelled to depend so much upon their own 
resources. But this was the most fortunate circumstance 
of their condition. Had they been perfectly protected^ 
they would scarcely have taken the trouble to learn the 
art of war. The exertions they were compelled to make 
in their own defence, rendered them a young nation of 
soldiers ; and paved the way for the successful assertion 
of their indepedence. 

In Massachusetts a controversy arose, (1719,) which 
is worthy of particular attention, as it evinces in the people 
ihat jealous guardianship of their rights, and that dete^- 
mined adherence to a principle of freedom, once adopted^ 
which runs through the whole of their history; and 
which rendered that state on all occasions of collision 
with the mother country, the acknowledged champion of 
ihe New England contederacy. 

When, by their new charter, the people of this colony 
^vere constrained to receive a governor appointed by tliB 
king, they established a system of dortations and free gifts 
to this functionary, undoubtedly with a view to attach 
)iim to their own cause, and identify his interests with 
those of the colony. Determined to break up this system^ 
Queen Anne gave peremptory orders that the governors 
shouid receive no more gifts ; and required that the legis- 
lature should fix their salaries permanently at a sum 
aamed by herself. 

The wary republicans regarded this as an inordinate 
stretch of arbitrary power ; and offered the most determined 
resistance. This led to constant misunderstanding between 
ihe governor and his council, and the legislature. One of 
ihe disputes related to the right of the governor to negative 

What is said of the expedition against Quebec and Montreal V-Ol 
rhe ei-ertions of the colonists 1— Of the public debt? -Of its eflecisl - 
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the appointment of the speaker, and the right of the house 
to adjourn. An appeal was carried to England, and the 
consequence was an explanatory charter favouring the 

frovernor's views, which after some difficulty the legis^ 
ature accepted. 

In 1728, Mr. Burnet, who had been appointed governor 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, arrived in Boston, 
and was received with great pomp. When the legislature 
met, he communicated the king's instructions to insist on 
an established salary, and his own determination to adhere 
to them. This was the signal for a new contest, and a 
long series, of vexatious proceedings followed. The 
legislature would readily vote him a large sum of money ; 
but they firmly declined to bind themselves to any annual 
payment; and the governor, to exhaust their patience, 
changed the place of their meeting from town to town. 
The contest lasted for three years, extending into governor 
43elcher's administration ; and at length was terminated 
by the governor's obtaining from the king permission to 
accept such sums as might be given by the assembly* 
The people by inflexible firmness had gained their point. 
In 1744, war broke out between France and England. 
This was immediately followed by a descent on Nova 
Scotia, which had been ceded to Great Britain by the 
treaty of Utrecht. The French governor of Cape Breton 
took possession of Canseau in Nova Scotia, and made 
the garrison and inhabitants prisoners of war. He then 
attacked Annapolis, but was defeated by the arrival of 
a reinforcement from Massachusetts. These offensive 
operations determined the English colonists to attempt 
the complete subjugation of the French possessions in 
North America. 

The island of Cape Breton was at that time deemed a 
highly important post for tlie protection of the French 
commerce and fisneries. Its fortifications had already 
cost thirty millions of livres, and twenty-five years of 
labour. It was the bulwark of the French colonies. 

Shirley, who was at this time governor* of Massa- 
chusetts, had conceived the project of conquering this 
island. The people readily entering into his views, and 
tlie British admiralty having sent out a fleet to co-operate 
with the colonial forces, a descent was made on Louis- 
How did it terminated— What took place in 1744 7— What was done 
by the French governor of Cape Breton "J— What is said of that islaodl 
•-Of governor Shirley )•- Of the admiralty 1 
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bonr^, and after a spirited and well conducted siege, in 
whicn the colonists displayed ^reat couraore and decision, 
the supplies of the garrison being cut off by the British 
fleet, and the governor of Duchamoon hourly anticipating 
an assault on tne fortress, he, at length, surrendered it by 
capitulation. 

It may well be supposed that the news of this important 
conquest spread universal joy through New England. It 
had been the people's own enterprise ; undertaken at their 
own earnest solicitation ; fitted out from their own re- 
sources of men and money, and accomplished by theii 
own courage and perseverance. It was a noble triumph 
of New England spirit and resolution. 

Pepperel and Shirley were rewarded by the British 
government with the honours of knighthood ; and parlia- 
inent ordered reimbursements to be made for the expenses 
of the expedkion. When Duviviet, the French aamiral, 
charged witH a fleet and army to attempt the conquest of 
Nova Scotia, heard of the fall of Louisbourg, he relin- 
quished the expedition and returned to Europe. 

Shirley now wrote to the British government for rein 
forcements of men and ships, for the purpose of attempt- 
mg the conquest of Canada, and raised a large body of 
forces in the colonies. But before offensive operations 
(iould be commenced, news was brought that the Duke 
(I'Anville had arrived in Nova Scotia with a formidable 
iirmament, intended for the invasion of New England* 
The apprehensions caused by this intelligence were soon 
after dissipated by the arrival of some prisoners set at 
liberty by the French, who reported that the fleet had 
suffered so severely by storms on its passage, and the 
sickness of the troops, that it was in no condition to makfl 
a descent on New England. It sailed from Chebucto, 
however, for the purpose of attacking Annapolis, and 
was again overtaken and scattered by a terrible storm. 
The ships which escaped destruction, returned sindiy to 
France. The French and Indians, who had invaded Nova 
Scotia, were afterwards expelled by the Massachusetts 
troops. 

The French war was soon after terminated by the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle, which restored to both parties all the 

Why did Duchambon surrender ?— How was the news received in 
New England 7— How were Pepperel and Shirley rewarded 7— Whal 
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possessions taken during the war, so that the colonists 
bad the mortification of seeing their dear-bought conquest 
of Cape Breton restored to the French. 

At the period to which we have now brought our nai*- 
rative, the New England colonies had acquired no small 
importance, not only in view of the other North American 
communities, but of Europe. The inhabitants had dis- 
played a degree of hardihood and perseverance in their 
early settlements, an activity and enterprise in their com- 
mercial operations, a firmness in defence of their liberties^ 
and an indomitable courage in their wars, which could 
not pass unnoticed. Their resources in agriculture and 
trade were greatly developed ; and their population es- 
oeeded a million of souls. The influence which they 
exercised on the subsequent destinies of the whole country 
was commensurate with these important advantages ot 
character and ability. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

COLONISATION OF NEW YORK. 

The territory now occupied by the middle states of the 
American Union, was originally settled by the Dutch and 
Swedes. In 1609, Henry Hudson, an Englishman, ro 
(he service of the East India company of Holland, set 
sail from the Texel for the discovery of a north-west 
passage to India. On his voyage he touched at Long 
island, and sailed a considerable distance up the river 
to which his own name was afterwards given. The 
right of discovery, supposed to be thus acquired, and tlie 
favourable reports ot subsequent voyagers, induced a 
company of Dutch merchants to establish a trading settle- 
ment; and the States-general promoted the enterprisoo 
by granting them a patent for tne exclusive trade of the 
Hudson nver. They built a fort near Albany, which 
they called Fort Orange, and a few trading houses on 
Manhattan island, which is now called the island of New 
York. These events took place in 1613. 

What was the state of New England at this period 7— Who firT 
colonised the middle states 1— Who di8cov*Ted Hudson river*— When 
^Wbere did the Dutch form settLementa 1 When 1 
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In 1621, the attention of the government of Holland 
being directed to the importance of this settlement in 
America, they granted a patent to the Dutch West India 
Company, embracing the territory from the Connecticut 
river to the Delaware, under the title of the New Nether- 
lands. Under this company, the colony was considerably 
extended. The city of JVew Amsterdam, afterwards 
called New York, was built on Manhattan island ; and 
in 1623, at the distance of 150 miles higher up the Hudson 
river, the foundations were laid of the city of Albany. 
Their first fort in this place was called Fort Aurania, a 
name which was afterwards changed to Fort Orange, 
The same year they built a fort on the east side of traB 
Delaware, which they named Fort Nassau. Ten years 
afterwards, they erected a fort on the Connecticut river 
near Hartford, and called it Fort Good Hope. Their po9» 
sessions were thus extended, or rather scattered, from the 
(Connecticut to the Delaware. 

The Swedes were already settled on the Delaware ; and 
the claims of the two nations were afterwards the subject 
of controversy, until the final subjugation of the whole 
territory by the Dutch. The English extended their settle- 
ments to the Connecticut, and after disputes, which lasted 
many years, finally ejected the Dutch from their fort on 
tliat river. 

During their occupancy of this post, however, the 
Dutch received frequent assistance irom their English 
neighbours, in their wars wi'ji the Indians. So littlb 
accustomed were the Dutch to this species of warfare, 
that, on one occasion, their governor, Kieft, was obliged 
to engag;e the services of Captain Underbill, who had 
been banished from Boston for nis eccentricities in reli- 
gion. This commander, with one hundred and fifty men, 
succeeded in making good the defence of the Dutch set- 
tlements. In 1646, a great battle was fought on Strick- 
land's Plain, in which the Dutch gained the victory. 

In 1650, Peter Stuyvesant, the governor of New Ne- 
therlands, went to Hartford, and demanded from the con^ 
missioners of the United Colonies of New England a 
full surrender of the lands on Connecticut river. Seveial 

What wafl done In 16217— In 16231— How far were the Dutchpof- 
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days were spent in controversy on the subject, and arti- 
<fles of agreement were finally signed, by which Lena 
Island was divided between the parties ; and the DatcE 
were permitted to retain only those lands on the Coimeo 
ficut which they held in actual possession. 

On the Delaware, Stuyvesant defended the claims of 
his country against both the English and the Swedes^ 
In 1651, he built Fort Casimir, on the river, near New 
Castle. The Swedes, claiming the country, protested 
against this invasion of their riffhts ; and Risingh, their 
governor, treacherously surprised it, and taking posses*- 
fiion, compelled the garrison to swear allegiance to Chri*- 
6na, queen of Sweden. Stuyvesant, takmg fire at this 
outrage, determined to invade and subdue the whole 
Swedish settlement. He accordingly proceeded to ex©- 
cute his purpose, and easily succeeded in so far intim^ 
dating the Swedes, that they quietly surrendered the 
whole of their establishments, ana soon became incorp4> 
rated with the conquerors. 

During the next ten years, Stuyvesant was occupied in 
strengthening and extending the colony of New Nethep- 
lands. But ne was only rendering it a iriore valuable 
acquisition for his powernil neighbours. Charles II was 
now (1664) king of England, and forgetting the friends 
who had afforded him shelter during bis long exile, Ikb 
sought every pretext for a quarrel with HoUana. Among 
others, he asserted his claim to the province of New 
Netherlands; and, without regarding the rights of the 
actual occupants, he executed a charter conveyinj^ to his 
brother, the Duke of York, the whole territory lying be- 
tween the Connecticut and the Delaware. No sooner did 
the Duke of York obtain this grant, than he conveyed to 
Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, all that portion 
now constituting the state of New Jersey. 

To carry the king's grant into effect. Colonel Nichols 
was sent out with a fleet and army. After touching at 
Boston, he sailed for New Amsterdam, and, anchoring 
before the place, demanded its surrender from the go- 
vernor.' Stuyvesant was for making the best defence ne 
could, but being overruled by the fears of the jjeople, who 
dreaded the storming and sacking of their city, he was 
mduced to sign a treaty of capitulation of the most favour- 

In 1651 ?— Who was the conqueror of New Sweden 1— Give an account 
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able character. The inhabitants retained their estates, 
and became incorporated with the new comers. Stuyve- 
sant himself remained in the colony to the end of his life. 

Out of compliment to the patentee, New Amsterdam 
was thenceforward called New York; and this name was 
extended to the whole province. Fort Orange was soon 
after surrendered, and received the name of Albany. 

Colonel Nichols was the first English governor of 
New York. His government was absolute, but paternal. 
On the judicial institutions of the Dutch, he ingrafted the 
trial by jury; and having caused the laws to be revised, 
improved, and formed into one code, he transmitted them 
to England, where they received the confirmation of th« 
Duke of York. 

Next year Colonel Nichols resigned his appointment. 
He was succeeded by Colonel Lovelace, during whose 
administration of six years, the colony was happy and 
prosperous. Towards the close of his term of office, war 
with Holland having again broken out, a small squadron 
was despatched to destroy the commerce of the English 
colonies. After having accomplished this purpose to a 
considerable extent, the commander made a sudden de- 
scent on New York, and Lovelace, being absent, colonel 
Manning, who had been left in command, sent down a 
messenger, and treacherously surrendered the place witl^ 
out the least opposition. It remained in the hands of the 
Dutch but a few months, being restored to the English 
^ain at the treaty of Westminster, in 1674. 

The Duke of York now took out a new patent. Under 
authority of this charter, he retained the government of 
New York until his accession to the throne of England, 
as James II. He first commissioned Andros, who was 
afterwards the oppressor of New England, to be governoF, 
under his authority, of all his territories, from the Coi>- 
necticut to the Delaware. In October the Dutch resigned 
their authority to Andros, who forthwith entered upon th© 
duties of his administration. During its continuance he 
exhibited much of the harshness, severity, and rapacity 
which afterwards rendered him so odious in the Eastern 
colonies. In 1682, Colonel Thomas Dongan was appointed 
governor. His administration is memorable as the era 

What was the new name of city and province 1— Relate the events ot 
Qovernor Nichols's administration.— Of Governor Lovelace's.— Wha. 
were the tennS of the new patent 7— Give an account of Governox An 
dros's administration ?— Who succeeded him ? 
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of the commencement of representatlye government in the 
colony. 

The administration of Colonel Dongan was chiefly dis- 
tinguished by the attention which he bestowed on Inditin 
affairs. The confederacy of the Five Nations had long 
existed in the neighbourhood of the colony, and, by a 
system of wise and politic measures, had succeeded in 
acquiring a degree of power and importance never attained 
bv any other association of the North American tribes. 
They had adopted, among other practices, that of incor- 
porating numbers of their conquered enemies amons 
themselves ; and the consequence was the acquisition of 
many hardy warriors, and even distinguished sachems 
and chiefs. When, subsequently to the period of which 
we are now writing, the Tuscarora tribe was vanquislied 
by the South Carolina troops, it was adopted entire, and 
thus gave to the confederacy the name of the Six Nations 

In 1667, a treaty of peace was signed between the Five 
Nations and the French, which lasted till the beginning 
of Colonel Dongan's administration. 
'Meantime the French had advanced their settlements 
along the St. Lawrence, and in 1672 built Fort Frontig- 
iiac on its north-west bank, near Lake Ontario ; and the 
Jesuits were conciliating the neighbouring Indians, and 
(kuavertinff many of them to the Catholic rmigion. 

Colonel Dongan, perceiving the danger of these en- 
croachments to the interests of the colonies, entered, m 

What is said of Colonel Dongaa's administraiion 7— Of the Five Na 
lions ?— What was done by the French 7— Who made a treaty wilb iha 
Five Natien3 *» 
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conjunction with Lord Effingham, governor of Virginia, 
into a definitive treaty with the Five Nations, embracing 
?fli the English settlements and all the tribes in alliance 
with them. This treaty took place in 1684. It was long 
and inviolably adhered to. I^ the same year, De b\ 
Barre, the governor of Canada, mvaded the country of the 
Five Nations ; but his army was so reduced by famine 
and sickness, that he was compelled to sue for peace, and 
return in disgrace. His successor, De Nouville, led a 
larger army into the territory, and met with no better 
snccess, being defeated with a heavy loss. 

By the death of Charles 11, in 1685, the Duke of Yorll 
eacceeded to the throne of England. The people of New 
York now solicited a new constitution, which he had 
previously promised them, but were coldly refused. At 
Che same time additional taxes were imposed ; and the 
existence of a printing press in the colony was strictly 
forbidden. Another measure of James It, which was 
highly injurious to tbe interests of the colony, was a treaty 
of neutrality with France, by which it was stipulated that 
neither party should give assistance to the Indian tribes 
fn their wars with each other. This did not prevent i\w 
French from exciting hostilities between their Indian 
nilies and the Five Nations, but compelled the English 
to refrain from assisting these their ancient friends. 

In 1688, Andros was appointed governor of New YoA 
and New England, The appointment of this tyrant^lCl 
die annexation of the colony to the neighbouring oneB. 
were measures particularly odious to the people. Andros 
remained at Boston, and appointed Nicholson his lieute- 
aant-governor. During his administration, the Five N^ 
tions, being at war with the French, made a sudden desceni 
•Til Montreal, burned and sacked the town, killed ooc^ 
Chousand of the inhabitants, carried away a number of 

Eisoners, whom they burned alive, and then returned to 
eir own country, with the loss of only three of thetlr 
jumber. Had the English followed up this success of 
flieir allies, all Canada might have been easily conquered. 
Meantime the discontent of the people had. risen to an 
'flarming height, and on receiving intelligence of tfcftj 
nccessivji. of William and Mary, and of the successful 
fasurrec^.ion at Boston, which had terminated the goveiD- 

Give an account of the invasions of De la Barre and De Nouvell«»- 
^Vhat har)prae>.l on the accession of James I1 1— \Vlio was made fifOvBi»- 
inr in 16(>S .'—What was the Character of h\» admiuistratipa WWbdl 
aodttliil 
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mcr t'i Andros, they resolved to imitate the example, 
and effect a revolution. ' 

Jacob Leisler, a man of eaffer, headlong temper, and 
narrow capacity, was selectea for a leader. He had 
already resisted, the payment of customs on some goods 
which he had imported, and alleged that there was no 
legitimate government in the colony. Raising a report 
that hostile operations were about to be commenced by 
the government, he took a detachment of trained bandss 
fflid, seizing the fort, declared his determination to hoki 
it until the decision of the new sovereigns should be 
known. 

He then despatched a messenger to King William, and 
by neffotiations with Massachusetts and Connecticut 
Eucceeded in interesting the governments of these colonies 
an his side. A report at the same time being spread that 
an English fleet was approaching to assist the hisurgentss 
all classes in New Yorlc immediately joined themselves 
to Leisler's party ; and Nicholson, afraid of sharing the 
lilte of the imprisoned Andros, fled to England. 

Soon after Leisler's elevation to power, a letter came 
fk)m the British ministry, directed 'to such as for the 
(Sme, take care for admmistering the laws of the pro- 
vince,' and giving authority to perform the duties of lieu- 
tenant-governor. Leisler regarded this letter as addressed 
to himself, and accordingly assumed the office^ issued 
commissions, and appointea his own executive council. 

J^ few of Nicholson's adherents, Courtlandt, the mayor 
of the city. Colonel Bayard, Major Schuyler, and a nun> 
her of other gentlemen, jealous of the elevation of a mar 
of inferior rank to the supreme command, retired to Ai> 
hany, and, seizing the fort there, declared that they held 
It for King William, and would have no connexion with 
■ Leisler. Milbourne, the son-in-law of Leisler, was do 
spatched to Albany to dislodge them ; and an irruptioa 
c£ French and Indians happening at the same time, they 

Cve up the fort, and retired to the neighbouring colonies, 
isler, to revenge himself for their defection, confiscatod 
Uieir estates. 

A convention was now called, consisting of deputies 
f.'om all the towns and districts, who proceeded to enacJ 

Who now usurped the government of N^jv York 7— Relate the circonv 

Ranees of his usurpation.— What circumstance cave a temporary san» 
•n to his proceed inijs ?— Wlio retired to Albany and renounced Leislar 1 
-Bern were thov disoosed of 1— What was done by the conveatioQ f 
8 
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various regulations for the temporary government of the 
colony. The proceedings of Leisler were of so arbitrary 
a character, however, that a strong party was formed in 
opposition to him, and every measure oi his government 
was questioned with determined hostility. It was fortu- 
nate that the Dutch inhabit-jnts w^ere divided between 
these two parties, so that national antipathy was not 
superadded to party discord. 

Such was the state of affairs in New York, when the 
miseries of foreign war and hostile invasion were added 
to the calamity of internal dissension. The condition of 
the French in Canada had been suddenly changed from 
the depth of distress and danger to comparative security, 
by the arrival of a strong reinforcement from the parent 
^ate, under the command of a skilful and active generak 
the old Count de Frontignac, who now became governor^ 
and speedily retrieved the affairs of his countrymen. Ha 
first succeeded in obtaining a treaty of neutrality from tha 
Five Nations ; and, war having been declared between 
France and England, he collected a body of French and 
Indians, and despatched them in the depth of winter 
against New York. This party having wandered for 
twenty-two days through deserts, rendered trackless by 
the snow, approached the village of Schenectady in so 
exhausted a state, that thev had determined to surrendei 
themselves as prisoners of war. But arriving at a late 
hour on a storrny night, and finding, by means of their 
spies, that the inhabitants were asleep, without a guard, 
they suddenly resolved to refuse the mercy which they 
had been just on the point of imploring, and dividing 
themselves into several parties, they set fire to the village 
m various places, and attacked the inhabitants as they 
Aed from the flames. Men, women, and children, shared 
the same fate. Sixty persons were massacred, and twen 
ty-seven carried into captivity. Of the fugitives who 
escaped, half clad, and made their way through a storm 
of snow to Albany, twenty-five lost their limbs by the 
intensity of the frost. The French, having destroyed tha 
village, retired, laden with plunder. 

This atrocious proceeding roused the indignation of all 
the colonies. Extensive preparations were immediately 
commenced, in New York and. New England, for a gene 

What was done by Leisle^ 1— By his opponents 1— What new misfc^ 
fiMtune befell the colony 7— Relate the circumstances of the burning <»t 
•^t4ieneclaJy.— How dvl the colouisu prepare to revenge this massacre Y 
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lal invasion of Canada. An expedition against Quebec 
under Sir William Phipps, sailed from Boston ; and the 
united forces of Connecticut and New York, under the 
command of General Winthroj) were to march against 
Montreal. But Leisler's son in-law, Milbourne, who 
acted as commissary-general, having failed to furnish sup- 
plies, and the Indians not bringing the requisite number 
of canoes, for crossing the rivers and lakes, the general 
was obliged to order a retreat. The expedition against 
Quebec was equally unsuccessful. 

Leisler, transported with rage when he was informed 
of the retreat, caused Winthrop to be arrested, but was 
instantly compelled, by the indignation of all narties, to 
release him. This man was intoxicated with nis elevar 
tion, and began to betray his utter incapacity for the su- 
preme controul of a colony. The government of Connec- 
ticut, incensed at the affront to one of their ablest officers^ 
warned him that his state needed prudence ; and that he 
had urgent occasion for friends. 

King William received the messenger, who had been 
sent to him by Leisler, very graciously, and admitted him 
to the honour of kissing his hand, as a testimony of his 
approbation of the proceedings at New York. But Ni* 
cnolson, arriving in England, found means to prejudice 
the royal mind against the insurgents both of Boston and 
New York. The king returned thanks to the people of 
New York, for their fidelity ; but, without recoffnising 
the governor of their choice, he committed the adminis- 
tration of the province to Colonel Slough ter, in 1689, who 
did not arrive in the province, however, till 1691. 

ITie new governor, on his arri^l, summoned Leisler 
to deliver up the fort. Unwilling to relinquish the power 
which he had so long held, he replied that he would ncu 
give it up, but to an order under the king's own hanck 
Finding, however, that parties were strong against him, 
he abandoned his desperate desig[n of defending the fort; 
and, on surrendering it, he was instantly denounced as a 
lebel, and cast into prison, with Milbourne, and others of 
his adherents, on a charge of high treason. 

Sloughter then called an assembly who voted an ad- 
dress, censuring the conduct of Leisler, and passed an act 

How was the design frustrated ?— What was done bv Leisler 7—BjthB 

E-nment of Connecticut)— By Kin^ William?— Whom did he ap 
to be governor of New York7— ^ive an account of the falltrf 
er.— What was dme by the assembly } 
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annulling the regulations which had been in force during 
Lis administration. They also passed a law declaring thd 
assembling of a representative body to be an inherent 
nght of the people, and that all the other liberties of 
Lnglishmen belonged of right to the colonists. This act 
was afterwards annulled by King William. 

Leisler and Milbourne were now brought to trial ; and^ 
after vainlj pleading their loyalty and public services^ 
were convicted of treason, and sentenced to death. The 
governor still hesitated to destroy the two persons, who> 
of all the inhabitants, had been the first to declare them- 
selves in favour of his sovereign. Their enemies resorted 
to a most unjustifiable stratagem. They prepared a sump- 
tuous feast, to which Colonel SloHghter was invited ; and 
when his reason was drowned in wine, the entreaties of 
the company prevailed with him to sign the death-war*" 
rant ; and, before he recovered from his intoxication, the 
prisoners were executed. 

The best act of Sloughter's administration was the 
execution of a new treaty, offensive and defensive, with 
the Five Nations. On his return from the conference 
with their deputies he suddenly died. He was a man of 
prolligate character, and mean abilities. 

(>oTonel Fletcher was the next governor of New York* 
He arrived in 1692. He was an able soldier, but ava- 
ricious and passionate. The king, who had refused to 
grant a charter to New York, was anxious to encroach 
an the privileges of Connecticut, by placing the militia 
of that colonyunder the controul of Fletcher. To effect 
this object, "Fletcher sent a commission to Governor 
Trent, of Connecticut, who was already commander of 
the colonial force by virtue of his office. The acceptance 
(rf a commission, from the governor of New York, wouM 
have made him subject to his orders. It was of course 
refused. Incensed at such contumacy, Fletcher ])ioceeded^ 
with his usual impetuosity, to Hartford, and commandetl 
the assembly of tne colony, who were then in session^ 
to place their militia under his orders, as they would 
answer it to the king. He even threatened to issue a 
proclamation calling on all who were for the king to joia 
liim, and denouncing all others as traitors. Finding his 

Relate the circumstances of the death of Leisler and Milbourne. — 
What was the best actof Sloughier's administration 7— What ended it 1 — . 
What was hia character 1— Who was the next governor of New York V-* 
What was his character 1— Give an account of his adventure m Conaec- 
•'"ui. 
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ASbir of Fletcher and Wadsworth. 



menaces disregarded, he presented himself with one of 
nis council, Colonel Bayard, to the militia, at their pa- 
rade, and commanded Bayard to read his commission 
from the king aloud. But Captain Wadsworth, a tried 
patriot, stepped forward, and commanded the drums to 
beat, so that the reader could not be heard. When Flet* 
cher attempted to interpose, Wadsworth supported his 
orders with such determination, that his antagonist was 
compelled to give up the point, and make a hasty retreat 
to his own jurisdiction. The king ordered the matter to 
be submitted to the attorney and solicitor general of Eng- 
land, who decided in favour of Connecticut* 

Tlie peace of Ryswick, which took place in 1697, gave 
repose to the colonies, but left the Five Nations exposed 
to the hostilities of the French. Count Fronlignac pre- 
pared to direct his whole force against them ; and was 
only prevented from executing his purpose by the energy 
and decision of the Earl of Bellamont, who had now suo 
cjeeded Fletcher in the government of the colony. HtJ 
not only* supplied the Five Nations with ammunition and 
military stores, but notified Count Frontignac, that, if ttie 
French should presume to attack them, he would march 
(he whole disposable force of the province to their aid 
This threat was effectual, a^d a peace between the French 
and the Five Nations was soon afterwards concluded. 

Lord Beilamont's administration was terminated by hb 
death, in 1701 : and he was succeeded by Lord Corn bury. 

What was the effect of the peace of Ryswick 7— What was done b> 
the Eari of Bellamoat 1— Who succeeded Lord Bellamont '* 
8* 
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trrandson of the great chancellor, Lord Clarendon ; but n 
most degenerate and unworthy descendant of that illu*- 
trious man. Parties ran high under his administration, 
and he was a violent supporter of the anti-Leislenan fac- 
tion. He was also an over-strenuous advocate of the 
Church of England; and did not scruple to persecute, 
with unrelenting hate, the members of all other denomi- 
nations. He embezzled the public money, ran in debt on 
his own private account, and evaded p'ayment by the pri- 
vileges of his office. All parties became disgusted with 
his unprincipled conduct; and, forgetting their former 
GDiimosities against each other, united in earnestly peti- 
tioning for his recall. In 1709, Queen Anne, the new 
sovereign of England, was induced to supersede his con»- 
mission, and appoint Lord Lovelace to succeed him. 
deprived of his office, he was instantly arrested, and 
thrown into prison, by his enraged creditors, and remained 
there until the death of his father, by elevating him to the 
peerage, entitled him to his liberation. He then returned 
to England, and died in the year 1723. The brief admi- 
nistration of Lord Lovelace, distinguished by no remarl»- 
able occurrence, was terminated by his sudden decease. 

Indeed, there was no occurrence of remarkable interest 
during the administrations of the subsequent governors 
till 1754, the period to which we are bringing forward 
the history of the distinct colonies. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the population 
of the whole colony of New York was scarcely 100,000 
inhabitants — ^less than one-half the number now contained 
in the metropolis of that state. The Indian wars, which 
were almost constantly raging on the frontier, were an 
effectual check to the extended settlement of the interior 



CHAPTER XV. 

COLONISATION OF NEW JERSET. 

We have already referred to the early settlements of tho 
Swedes and Dutch, on the Delaware river. It was not 

Wlial waa Lord Cornbury'a character 1— What were his actsi— Whal 
occasioned his removal 7— Who succeeded him'?— What is said of Corn- 
bury's sub&enuent career 1— Of New York in the middle of tho eighteeoib 
century ?— Who iirst settled in New Jersey, on the Delaware 1 
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antil 1640 that any attempt was made, by the English, 
to colonise this regrion; and then it was successfully 
resisted. Their settlement at Elsingburgh was broken 
up by the united efforts of the Swedes and Dutch. The 
Swedes took possession of the place, built a fort, com- 
manded the navioration of the. river, and exacted duties 
from the ships of other nations passing on its waters. 
This lasted till their subjugation by the Dutch, undej 
Peter Stuy vesant, which has already "been related.. 

When New York was given to the Duke of York, by 
Charles II, the country between the Delaware and Hud* 
Bon was included in the grant. It was immediately aftei^ 
wards conveyed, by the duke, to Lord Berkeley and Siir 
Georg-e Carteret. In compliment to Carteret, who had 
defenaed the island of Jersey against the Long Parliament 
in the civil war, it was called Nova-Cesaria, or New 
Jersey. To invite settlers to the country, the proprietaries 
gave assurance that the province should enjoy a repre- 
sentative government; freedom from all taxes, except 
Snch as were imposed by the general assembly ; and tna 
undisturbed enjoyment of liberty of conscience. This 
last provision was undoubtedly mtended for the benefit 
of the society of Friends, who had been much molested 
by the Dutch in the neighbouring colony ; and many of 
whom were already settled in New Jersey. Lands were 
also offered, at a auit rent of a half-penny an acre, after 
the year 1670, with the further condition, that one able- 
bodied male servant should be maintained for every 100 
acres of land, thus affording a guarantee for the actual 
cultivation of the land. This condition was probably 
intended to prevent the appropriation of large tracts by 
speculators. New provisions were added to this consti- 
tution, by subsequent proclamations of the proprietor^) 
and the whole code was denominated, by the' people, th9 
Laws of the Concessions^ and regarded by them as' the 
great charter of their liberties; * 

Philip Carteret, the first governor of New Jersey, pur- 
chased from the Indians their titles to all the lands which 
were occupied. This proceeding was afterwards approval 
by the proprietaries, who then established the rule, thvtt 
ail lanas should be piuchased from the Indians by tlte 

When did the English first attempt to settle there 7— What was the 
result ?~Who dispossessed the Swedes ^— Who granted New Jersey u> 
Berkeley and Carteret 1— What privileges did ibey oflfer to seulersl— 
What was done by Philip Carteret 1 
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governor and council, who were to be reimbursed by the 
settlers, in proportion to their respective possessions. 

Colonel Nichols, the first English governor of New 
York, while yet unacquainted with the duke's grant to 
Berkeley and Carteret, had granted licenses to persons to 
purchase lands of the Indians, and make settlements in 
New Jersey ; and the towns of Elizabethtown, Wood- 
bridge, and Piscataway were accordingly settled. But 
the hopes which he had entertained of increasing the 
value of the duke's territories bj this measure, were soon 
dissipated by intelligence of his having parted with his 
claim to all the lands south-west of the Hudson. The 
measures which Nichols had already taken, gave rise to 
disputes between his settlers and the proprietaries, which 
disturbed the colony for more than half a century. 

Nichols endeavoured to prevail on the duke to revoke 
the grant; bat this was not done, and the government 
was surrendered to Philip Carteret, who arrived in 166&, 
with thirty settlers, and nxed his residence at Elizabeth- 
tx)wn, the first capital of the colony. Here he remained 
for several years, while the little state grew and flourished 
under his prudent administration. Its free institutions, 
fertile soil, and fortunate situation for commerce, all con 
tributed to invite settlers, and advance its prosperity. 

In 1670, the earliest quit-rents fell diic. The first 
demand of this tribute excited general disgust. A nume- 
rous party, including those who had settled under Ni- 
chols, refused to acknowledge the title of the proprietors, 
and in opposition to it set up titles which they had ob- 
tained from the Indians. Tne governor struggled hard 
to maintain the rights of the proprietaries for two years, 
till at length an insurrection broke forth, and he was com- 
pelled to retjm to England, abandoning the government; 
which was immediately conferred on a son of Sir George 
(/arteret, who had favoured the popular party. 

In 1673, the Dutch recovered New Jersey, together 
with New York, but soon afterwards it was restored to 
the English by the treaty of London. After this event 
the Duke of York obtained a new charter for New Y^'ork 
and New Jersey; appointed Andros governor over the 
whole reunited province, and investing all the legislative 

What was done by Colonel Nichols T— By the Duke of York 1— What 
was the first capital of New Jersey 1 — What is said of Carteret's adml- 
oistration ?— What is said of the quit-rents 1—Of the Dutch ?— Of the 
Duke of York » 
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power in the governor and council, established the same 
arbitrary government in New Jersey which he had all 
sflong maintained in New York. He promised Sir Georgii 
Carteret, however, to renew his grant of New Jersey* 
But when he finally performed his promise, he still or- 
dered Andros to maintain his prerogative over the whote 
territory. 

In 1675, Philip Carteret returned to New Jersey, and 
was willingly received by the inhabitants, who had be- 
come heartily weary of the tyranny of Andros. As ho 
postponed the payment of quit-rents to a future day, ami 
published a new set of concessions from Sir George Carte- 
ret, peace and order were once more restored to the colony. 
The onlj subject of uneasiness arose from the arbitrary 
proceedings of Andros, who interdicted and finally d^ 
stroyed their commerce, exacted tribute, and even arrested 
Governor Carteret, and conveyed him a prisoner to New 
York. He was only released, by the interposition of the 
Duke of York. 

In 1674, Lord Berkeley, one of those who had received 
the grant from the Duke of York, sold his share of New 
Jersey to two English Quakers, named Fenwicke and 
Byllinge, conveying it to the first of them in trust for th^ 
other. A dispute arising between them, the matter was 
referred to the celebratea William Penn, who decided in 
favour of Byllinge. Fenwicke came over with his family 
in 1675, ana settled in the western part of New Jersey. 

Byllinge subsequently became emoarrassed in his pecu- 
niary affairs, and made an assignment of his claims on 
New Jersey to William Penn, Gawen Lawrie, and Ni- 
diolas Lewis, who assumed the direction of the te> 
rit^ry tlius conveyed. Their first care was to effect a 
division of the province between themselves and Sir 
George Carteret; and, accordingly, the eastern part 
was assigned to Carteret, under the name of East New 
Jersey; the western part to Byllinge's assigns, who 
named their portion West New Jersey. The western 
proprietors then divided their territory into one hundred 
lots, ten of which they assigned to Fenwicke, and the 
remaining ninety they reserved to be sold for the benefit 
of Byllinge's creditors. They then gave the settlers a 

What is said of Philip Carteret 1— How was he insulted ?— How n> 
.eased 1— To whom did Lord Berkeley sell his part of New Jersey 7— 
Wh* evenw followed ?— To whom did Byllinge assign his part I—How 
4/Ba the province divided 7— How were the parts named 1— How was th 
western part divided ? 
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r':V(» constitutiion, under the title of Caneesnana^ ofrantiiiv 
«tii the important priyile'res of civil and reli^ous liberty. 

In 1677, upwards of'foar hundred Qu^en^r maoj of 
tliem possessed of considerable property, arrived nom 
K norland, and settled in West New Jersey, givioor then 
fLrst settlement the name of Barlin^oo. 

The claims of the Duke of York to jurisdiction over 
New Jersey continued to be or^ed, to the great anno^ 
Ance of the inhabitants, until 1680, when, after repeated 
remonstrances to the Eno^lish government, and a legal 
decision in their favour, the people finally sncceeded in 
procuring a formal recoj^nirion of their independence- ^ 

West Jersey now rapidly filled with inhabitants, most 
of them being of the Quaker persuasion. Their first 
representative assembly met in 1681. It was convoked 
by Samuel Jennings, the depnty of Edward Byllinge, 
their first governor. In this assembly was enacted a body 
of Fundamental ConstUuiionSf which formed the future 
basis of their government. 

In 1682, Wuliam Penn, and eleven other persons of the 
society of Friends, purchased from Sir George Carteret 
the whole province of East New Jersey. Twelve other 
persons, of a different religious persuasion from their own» 
were then united with the purchasers, and to these twenty- 
four proprietaries the Duke of York executed his third 
and last grant of East New Jersey ; on receiving which, 
Ihey proceeded to organise a proprietary government. 
The first governor was the celebrated Kobert Barclay, 
author of the ' Apology for the Quakers ;' who was ap- 
pointed for life. Under his brief administration a large 
number of emigrants arrived from Scotland. Barclay 
died in 1690. 

On his accession to the throne, James II, utterly disre- 
garding the engagements he had entered into as Duke of 
York, attempted to depnve New Jersey of its chartered 
tirivileges, and was only })revented from the execution of 
his purpose by the revolution, which deprived him of the 
throne m 1688. 

From that period till 1693, Chalmers asserts that no 
government whatever existed in New Jersey ; and it is 

What wa« ffranted to the aettlere 7— When and by whom wa« Bw 
lincton «GlUed 7— What took place In 16801— When wasihefima* 
spmbly convoked ?— What was done by ill— Who purchased EaM 
New Jersey in 1682 ?— Who was the first governor 7— What was attempt' 
(xi by James II 7— How waB his design frustrated?— What is said by 
Clialiners 7 
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highly creditable to the society of Friends, whose mem- 
bers composed the main part of the population, that the 
peace of the country and the prosperity of its inhabitanis 
were promoted during this interval by their own honesty , 
sobriety, and industry. 

The pretensions ot New York to jurisdiction over New 
Jersey were revived under William and Mary, which cir- 
cumstance led to much angr^ discussion, until, at the 
commencement of the reign of Queen Anne, the proprie- 
tanes, wearied with continual embarrassments and dis- 
putes, surrendered their powers of government to the 
crown. The queen forthwith united East and West New 
Jersey into one province, and committed the government 
of it, as well as of New York, to her kinsman. Lord 
Cornbury. His administration here, as well as in the 
neighbouring colony, was only distinguished by his arro- 
gant attempts to overawe and dictate to the colonial as- 
semblies, and their firm and resolute resistance of his 
assumptions of arbitrary power. 

After his recall. New York and New Jersey continued 
for many years to be ruled by the same governor, each 
choosing a separate assembly ; and it was not till 173B, 
that a separate governor for New Jersey was appointed at 
the instance of the people. Lewis Morris was the first 
governor under this new arrangement. The college of 
Nassau Hall, at Princeton, was founded the same year. 

After this period, no remarkable circumstance trans- 
pired in this province, until the middle of the eighteenth 
jentury, the period to which we are now bringing up the 
History of the several colonies, which a view to proceed 
ifterwards with an account of their united operations m 
he French war of 1754. 



CHAPTER XVL 

COLONISATION OF DELAWARE. 

Delaware was first settled in 1627. William Usselin, 
an eminent Swedish merchant, being satisfied of the ad- 

What IS said of the Friends 7— What was done by the proprietaries 7— 
ftr Queen Anne 1— By Lord Cornbury 7— How were aflfairs manaoeJ 
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vantages of colonising the country in the neighbourhood 
of New Netherlands, gained the permission of Gustavus 
Adolphus, King of Sweden, to form a company for the 
{nirpose. Large sums of money were accordingly con- 
tributed, and a colony of Swedes and Finns sent out, 
who first landed at (Jape Henlopen, the delightful ap- 
pearance of which induced \hem to give it the name of 
Paradise Point. They, soon after, bought of the natives 
the land from that cape to the falls of the Delaware ; 
and scattered their villages along the shores of the 
liver. 

Their first settlement was near Wilmington, at the 
raouth of Christina creek, and 'they afterwards built forts 
at Lewistown and Tinicum isle : which last was the seal 
of government of their colony of New Swedeland, or 
New Sweden, as they were pleased to call it. Here 
John Printz, their governor, built himself a spacious 
mansion, which he called Printz Hall ; and supported the 
diffnity of a colonial viceroy. 

The einpire was destined, however, to a speedy term>> 
nation. The Dutchmen of New Netherlands could not 
l)ear the presence of so formidable a rival. They built a 
fort in 1651 at New Castle, in the very centre, as it were, 
a£ New Sweden, and notwithstandiuff the protestations 
«if Printz, held it till the accession of Risingh, his suo 
oessor, who soon after succeeded in taking it from the 
Dutch by surprise. 

Peter Stuy vesant, the Dutch governor of New York, in 
revenge for this insult, fitted out a grand armament, ii> 
vaded New Sweden, and reduced me whole colony to 
(Soraplete subjection. 

When the English conquered New Netherlands, afte»- 
wards called New York, they also obtained Delawai»> 
which was considered a part of that territory. In 1689^ 
New Castle, and the country for a compass of twelve 
miles round it, were purchased of the Duke of York by 
William Penn, who afterwards extended his purchase to 
Qape Henlopen. This country, called the Lower Counties 
f i/te Delaware, remained a portion of William Penn'a 
«Jony of Pennsylvania for twenty years afterwards. 

In 1703, the Lower counties were separated from Peoi^ 

Give an account of the settlement.— Where did the Swedes bal?d 
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aylvania ; and have since retained their indcr^eiklence oi 
any other colony, under the name of Delaware. 

The limited extent of its territory gives this state rather 
a diminutive appearance on the map ; but its soldiers ha vie 
ever been among the bravest in defence of our liberties, 
and its statesmen have at all periods exerted a command- 
ing influence in the councils of the nation. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

COLONISATION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

This colony was founded by the celebrated William 
Perm, in 1681. He was the son of Sir William Peim, 
a British admiral, who, under the protectorate of Cron> 
well, effected the conquest of Jamaica, for the British 
crown. He also performed important services for th© 
Stuart family, and, after the Restoration, enjoyed high 
favour at the court. Young Penn was early entered as a 
commoner at Oxford university, but having imbibed a 
strong predilection for Quaker sentiments, he espoused 
<he cause of that sect with so much warmth that he, with 
several othc^rs, was expelled from the university. 

On the death of his /ather he became heir to a haiM> 
some estate, but he continued to preach, write, and suffer 
persecution as before. 

The attention of Penn was attracted to colonisation, Dy 
die interest which he took in the affairs of New Jerse^a* 
Learning that a large tract of land, lying between top 
possessions of the Duke of York, and those of Lord Bal^ 
umore, was still unoccupied, he formed the noble design 
df founding there a new state in which the liberal ideas 
he had formed of civil and religious liberty should be fully 
realised. He accordingly presented a petition to Charles Ih 
iprging his claim for a debt incurred by the crown to his 
6Sier, and soliciting a grant of the land on which he 
flesired to settle. A charter was readily granted by the 
Idqg. 

or the soldiem and statesmen of Delaware 1— When was EennflT> 
rania founded ?— What is said of Admiral Penni— Of William Penn V- 
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This charter constituted William Penn and his heia 
true and absolute proprietaries of the province of Penn- 
sylvania, saving to the crown their allegiance, and the 
sovereignty. It gave him and his heirs, and their deputies 
power to make laws, with the advice of the freemen, and 
to erect courts of justice, for the rxecution of those laws, 

f)rovided they should not be repugnant to those of Eng- 
and. 

Penn now invited purchasers; and a large number, 
<?hiefly of his own j)ersuasion, prepared to emigrate. 
Some merchants forming a company, purchased 20,000 
acres of land at the rate of twenty pounds for every 
thousand acres. In May, 1681, he despatched Markham, 
his relative, with a company of emigrants, to take pos- 
session of the territory. He at the same time sent 
a letter to the Indians, assuring them of his just and 
friendly intentions with respect to themselves. 

In the following April, Penn published ' the frame of 
government for Pennsylvania,' and, in May, a bodv of 
Jaws which had been agreed upon by himself, and the 
adventurers in England. 

To prevent future claims to the province by the Duke 
of York, or his heirs, Penn obtained from him his deed 
of release for it ; and, as an additional grant, he procured 
from him also, his right and interest in that tract of land, 
which was at first called the * Territories of Pennsylvania,' 
and afterwards, the * Three Lower Counties on Delaware.' 
This constitutes, as we have already remarked, the 
present state of Delaware. 

Penn, having completed these arrangements, embarked, 
in Au^st, for America, accompanied by a large number 
of emigrants, chiefly of his own religious persuasion. 
He landed at New Castle, on the 24th of October. The 
next day the people were summoned to the court house ; 
possession of the country was legally given to the pro- 
prietary ; and he acquainted them with the design of his 
coming, and the nature of the government which he came 
to establish. 

He then pioceeded to Upland, now called Chester, and 

What were iw terms ?— Who purchased lands "J— Who emigrated 1— 
When 9— To whom did Penn wnie a letter ?— What did he publish io 
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Peon laying out the plan of Philadelphia. 

there called an assembly on the 4th of December. This 
assembly passed an act of union, annexing the Three 
Lower Counties to the province, and an act of settlement 
in reference to the frame of government. The foreigners, 
residing in the province, were naturalised, and the laws, 
agreed on in England, were passed in form. Penn then 
selected the site of an extensive city, to which he gave 
the name of Philadelphia, and laid out the plan on wnich 
it should be built. Before the end of the year it contained 
eighty dwellings. 

Penn's next step was to enter into a treaty with the 
Indian tribes in his neighbourhood. Regarding them as 
the rightful possessors of the soil, he fairly purchased 
from them their lands, giving in exchange valuable Euro- 
pean goods and commodities, such as were useful to thenk 
Phis treaty, executed without the formality of an oathi 
was inviolably preserved for a period of seventy years. 

Within a year, between twenty and thirty vessels, 
with passengers, arrived in the province. The banks of 
the Delaware were rapidly settled, from the falls of 
Trenton, to Chester. The emigrants were chiefly Quakers 
from England, Wales, and Ireland. A party from Gep» 
many settled in and near Germantown, in 1682. 

A second assembly was held at Philadelphia, in March, 
IG83. During this session, Penn created a second framie 

What was done at Chester 7— Of what city did he then lay out the 
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of government, differingr in some points from the former, 
CO which the assembly readily granted assent. They 
also enacted a variety of salutary regulations, by whica 
the growing prosperity of the province was promoteci, 
and Its peace and order preserved. Within four yearg 
from the date of the grant to Penn, the province contained 
twenty settlements, and Philadelphia 2000 inhabitants. 

Having received information from his agent that hcs 
presence was required in England, Penn departed from 
America in August, 1684, leaving the province under the 
government of five commissioners, chosen from the pro- 
vincial council. Soon after his return, James II ascended 
die throne. Penn's attachment to the Stuart family, in- 
duced him to adhere to this unfortunate monarch till long 
after his fall ; and for two years succeeding; the revolution 
which placed William and Mary on the throne, the pr<)- 
vince was administered in the name of James. This could 
not fail to draw down the indignation of King William ou 
the devoted head of the proprietary, who suflfered much 
persecution for his unflinching loyalty. He was four times 
imprisoned. The king took the government of PennsyW 
vania into his own hands ; and appointed Colonel Fletcher 
to administer the affairs of this province, as well as 
fliat of New York. It, at length, became apparent to the 
king, that Penn's attachment to the Stuarts was merely 
personal, and not attended with any treasonable designs^ 
and he was restored to favour. Being permitted to resume 
and exercise his rights, he appointed William Markham 
to be his deputy governor. 

In 1696, the assembly complained to Governor Marl^ 
ham of a breach of their chartered privileges ; and, m 
oonsequence of their remonstrance, a bill of settlement^ 
prepared and passed by the assembly, was approved by 
the governor, forming the third frame of government of 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1699, Penn again visited his colony, accompanied 
by his family, with the design of spending the remainder 
of his life among his people. He was disappointed, how- 
ever, by finding the colonists dissatisfiei^ with the existing 
state of things. Negro slavery, and tli© intercourse witS 
the Indian tribes, those prolific sources of disquiet in all 

What is said of the increase of the coloay )— When did Penn retora 
to England ?— To what family was Penn attached ?— What was the 
coiiseauence?— How did he recover his rights 1 — What was done in 
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periods of our history, were the subjects of mai.h un- 
pleasant altercation between the propnetary and the colo- 
nists. Certain laws, which he prepared for regulaiing 
these affairs, were rejected by the assembl}r. His ex- 
ertions, in recommending a liberal system to his own sect, 
were attended with better success, and the final abolition 
of slavery, in Pennsylvania, was ultimately owing to 
their powerful influence. 

Penn soon determined to return to England, and he 
naturally desired to have some frame of government firmly 
established before his departure. In 1701, he prepared 
one which was readily accepted by the assembly. It 
gave them the right of originating laws, which had pre- 
viously been vested in the governor: it allowed to the 
governor a negative on bills passed by the assembly, to- 
gether with the right of appomting his own council, and 
of exercising the whole executive power. This new 
charter the Three Lower Counties refused to accept; and 
they were consequently separated from Pennsylvania; 
electing an assembly of their own, but acknowledging 
the same governor. 

Immediately after the acceptance of his fourth charter, 
Penn returned to England. Here he was harassed by 
complaints against the administration of his deputy go- 
vernor, Evans, whom he finally displaced, appointing 
Charles Gookin in his place. Finding the discontents 
were still not allayed, Penn, now in his sixty-sixth year, 
addressed the assembly for the last time, in a letter, which 
narks the mild dignity and wisdom of his character and 
die affexjtionate concern which he felt for the future wel- 
fare of the province. This letter is said to have produced 
a powerful effect ; but before this could be known to the 
illustrious founder, he had been seized with the disease 
which terminated his active and useful life. By the uni 
versal consent of historians and statesmen, Penn has been 
placed in the very' highest rank among the benefactors 
and moral reformers ot inankind. The infiuence of his 
character has never ceased to be felt in the institutions of 
the state which he founded; and his memory will be 
cherished by a grateful people to the remotest ages. 

After the commencement of the revolutionary war, s 

Describe the form of eovernment adopted in 1701.— What Is said <ff 
the Lower Counties I— when did Penn return to Ene;land 7— Whal 
followed 1— What is said of his last letter, and its eflfect 1— When d!< 
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new constitution was adopted by the people, which ex- 
cluded the proprietary from all share in the governmentk 
His claim to quit-rents was afterwards purchased for 
570,000 dollars. 

Pennsylvania, which, excepting Georgia, was the last 
of the colonies settled, had a more rapid increase than any 
of her competitors, in wealth and population. In 1775, 
she possessed a population of 372,208 inhabitants, c6\r 
lected and raised m less than a century. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

COLONISATION OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

The unsuccessful attempts of the French, under Ad» 
miral Coligny, to form permanent settlements on the coasl 
of Carolina, have already been noticed. Those which 
were made under Elizabeth, by Raleigh and Gilbert, have 
been comprised in the history of Virginia, of which colony 
Carolina was then considered a part. But for the removal 
of the settlers into Virginia, Carolina would have been 
the first permanent English colony in America. 

It was not till the year 1630, that Sir Robert Heath, 
attorney general of Charles I, obtained a patent for iha 
region south of Virginia, bounded north by the 36th d^ 
gr§e of north latitude, and extending to Louisiana. This 
immense territory was named Carolina. Heath's patent 
led to no settlements, however, and was consequently 
declared void. 

Between the years 1640 and 1650, a considerable numr 
ber of persons, suffering from religious intolerance in 
Virginia, fled beyond her limits; and, without a grant 
from any quarter, settled that portion of North Carolina 
which lies north of Albemarle Sound. Several families, 
Grom Massachusetts, settled soon after near Cape Fear, 
but their lands and fisheries proving unproductive, they 
were under the necessity of obtaining relief from their 
parent colony. 

The final settlement of Carolina originated with Lord 

What Is said of the increase of the colony 1— In what colony was 
North Carolina originally included ? -Wliat is said of Heath's patent "» 
-Describe the earliest permanent settlement »• Albemarle. 
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OliTendon and other courtiers of Charles II. On their 
application for a charter, he granted them, in 1663, alJ 
the lands lying between the 31st and 36th degrees of 
north latitude, and extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The charter granted th ^ usual power to make 
laws, with the approbation of the freemen of the colony ; 
and reserved to the crown the rig it of sovereignty. Ke- 
ligious freedom was also speciafl / provided for. 

The proprietaries, by virtue of this charter, claimed all 
Ae lands of Carolina, and jurisdiction over all who had 
settled on them. The settlers in Albemarle, being placed 
under the superintendence of Sir William Berkeley, ffo- 
vemor of Virginia, he visited the colony, confirmed the 
land titles, appointed civil officers, authorised the calling 
of a general sLSsembly ; and, when these arrangements were 
completed, entrusted the government to Mr. Drummond. 

Tne inhabitants of Albemarle were not satisfied with 
the new order of things. They petitioned to hold their 
lands on the same tenure as lands were held in Virginia ; 
and, not receiving a favourable answer, they broke out in 
insurrection, and remained in open revolt for nearly two 
years ; but they returned to their allegiance on receiving 
assurance that their petition was granted, and that Samuel 
Stephens, who, jn 1667, had been appointed governor, 
would give them lands in Albemarle, on the sanie terms 
as they were usually granted in Virginia. A constitution 
was at the same time fixed, providing for the annual 
election of a legislature, the appointment of the governor 
and half the council by the 'proprietaries, and the right of 
the assembly to regulate taxation. In 1669, Governor 
Stephens convoked the first assembly under this consti- 
tution. 

It was in the same year that the Earl of Shaltesbury, 
being commissioned to prepare the fundamental constitutio7i8 
€f Carolina, employed for that purpose, the celebrated 
John Locke. His system, however, was found to be totally 
inapplicable to the purposes for which it was designed. 
It was ultimately abrogated by consent of the legislature. 

Meantime some settlers near Cape Fear were formed 
fito a separate county, called Clarendon, under the di- 
rection oi Sir John Yeamans, as commander in chief. 

To whom did Charles II grant a charter 1— What waa done by Sit 
William Berkeley 1— By the Inhabiianis of Albemarle 1— How were 
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North Carolina was, in fact, divided into two distinct 
colonies, Albemarle and Clarendon, with a governor to 
each; hut this arrange' f«ent was not of long duration. 

In 1670, WilliamlSa vie, heing sent out by the proprie- 
taries of North Carolir a, settled at Port Royal ; and in 
the following year, beii <r dissatisfied, he formed anothei 
settlement on the banks of the Cooper and Ashley rivers, 
v^'hich, in honour of t e king, was called Charleston. 
This ultimately led to the establishment of a separate 
colony, which was called South Carolina. Sir John 
Yeamans was, soon after, made governor of this new co- 
lony. Clarendon and Albemarle were united, and formed 
the original foundation of the present State of North Ca^- 
rolina. 

The settlers of this northern colony were scattered 
along the coast, the sounds, and the rivers. Their pro- 
gress was slow, and, in 1702, the population was no more 
than 6000. Their prosperity was hindered by some dis>- 
advantages of local situation; but still more by civil 
dissensions. 

In 1677, the dissatisfaction of the colonists with the 
measures of the deputy governor led to an open insur- 
rection, headed by one (Jul pepper, who imprisoned the 
proprietary officers, seized the royal revenue ; and, in fact, 
exercised all the powers of an independent government. 
After two years of successful revolt, the insurgents, ap» 
prehending an invasion from Virorinia, sent Culpepper and 
Holden to England, to offer submission, on condition of 
having their past proceedings ratified. But Culpepper 
was seized, and tried for high treason. The influence of 
Lord Shaftesbury saved him from conviction ; and the 
proprietaries sent out Seth .Sothel to restore order in the 
colony. His administration was utterly corrupt and t^ 
rannical ; and the inhabitants, after six years' endurance 
of his oppression, seized him in order to send him to 
England tor trial ; but, at his request, he was detained 
and tried bv the assembly, who banished him from the 
colony. He was succeeded b^^ Philip LudwelL After 
this event, we find few transactions of much interest in 
the colony, excepting the arrival of some German settlers 
at RoanoKe, in 1710, until the year 1712, when the Tua» 

What 18 said of North Carol inal— When was Old Charleston settled / 
-By whom ?— What dW this lead to ?--What is said of the norihero 
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<5aroTa and Goree Indians, alarmed at the increase of the 
white population, formed a conspiracy for destroying the 
colony by a general massacre. Twelve hundred warriors 
Qnited in this plot, and agreed to commence their attack 
on the same night. When the time came, they severally 
entered the houses of the planters, asked for provisions, 
and, affecting to be displeased with them, murdered men, 
women, and children, without distinction or mercy. Their 
measures were taken with such secrecy and despatch, 
that no alarm was spread until each house was the scene 
of a murderous tragedy. At Roanoke, one hundred and 
thirty-seven of the settlers were massacred. A few escaped 
to the other settlements ; and they were placed in a posture 
cf defence, until assistance should arrive from South 
Carolina. 

Colonel Barnwell of South Qftrolina was sent, with 
^0 militia and 366 Indians, to their relief. After march- 
ing through a wilderness of 200 miles, he arrived at the 
encampment of the Indians, attacked and defeated them, 
killing 300 of their number, and ^png 100 prisoners. 
The survivors sued for peace. HosWies were soon after 
renewed, and the Indians suffered another terrible defeat 
from a party under Colonel James Moore. Disheartened 
by these repeated disasters, the Tuscaroras abandoned 
their ancient haunts, and migrating to the north, united 
themselves with the Five Nations, constituting the sixth 
of that famous confederacy. 

After South Carolina was settled, that colony and 
North Carolina had remained distinct, so far as to have 
separate governors and assemblies ; but they had conti- 
nued under the same proprietaries. In 1729, seven of the 
proprietaries sold their rights, and they were completely 
separated. This measure promoted the peace, security, 
and happiness of both colonies. The last of the proprie 
tary governors of North Carolina was Sir Richard Ever 
hard. The first royal governor was George Barrinffton. 

The population of North Carolina increased but slowly 
for the first hundred years. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century, it was ascertained that the lands of 
the interior were far more fertile than those on the coast. 
From tiiis time emigrants, chiefly from Pennsylvania, 

What took place in 1712 7— What is laid of Colonel Barawell t— Of 
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poured into that region in great numbers, and the lands 
were speedily brought into a state of high cultivation. 
In 1775, the population of the colony was estimated at a 
quarter of a million. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

• COLONISATION OP SOITTH CAROLINA. 

The reader is already apprised of the intimate conneo- 
tion between ihe history of this province and that of 
North Carolina. They were, for a long period, under the 
same proprietaries'; but in all other respects, they remain- 
ed distinct, from their tet settlement. 

The first effective settlement, by Governor Sayle, was 
made at Port Royal, in 1670. He was accompanied by 
Joseph West, who, for upwards of twenty years, bore 
the chief sway in &rolina, and was now entrusted with 
the management oppie commercial affairs of the proprie- 
taries, on whom me colonists long depended for their 
foreign supplies. The settlers brought with them the 
famous constitution prepared by John Locke, but on ar- 
riving at their destination, they found it to be more appli- 
cable to an old and populous, than a new and unsettled 
country. The order of nobles, which it permitted, would 
have compromised their dignity by hard labour on the soiK 
to which every man in the colony seemed destined. 
The colonists resolved, however, as they could not ' ex- 
ecute the grand model,' ' that they would come as nigh 
to it as possible.' They accordingly elected a council 
and delegates ; and invested them with legislative and 
executive powers. 

They suffered from a scarcity of provisions, at first, 
but a supply was soon sent by the proprietaries ; and 
with it a plan for a magnificent town, and a regulation by 
which every settler was allowed 160 acres of landk 
Several persons were created landgraves, under the pro- 
vision or Locke's constitution ; and, among tlie rest, the 
lawgiver himself. But this race of Carolinian nobles 

When was the first effective settlement made in South Carolina ?— > 
Hy whom, and where 7— What is said of West 1—0( Locke's conatiti»> 
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was very short-lived. The attempt to establish a feudal 
nobility in this country was universally felt to be ridicu- 
lous ; and it accordingly proved utterly abortive. Sayle 
fell a victim to the climate before his settlement was well 
established. On his death, Sir John Yeamans claimed the 
efKce of governor, as due to the rank of landgrave, which 
no other person residiiTg in the province enjoyed. The 
council preferred to give the office to Joseph West, unti? 
the pleasure of the proprietaries should be known ; who, 
after due deliberation, judged it expedient to entrust the 
government to Yeamans. 

In 1671, settlers from North Carolina and Port Royal, 
began to reaajt to the neighbourhood of Cooper and Ash- 
ley rivers ; ffii l|^e they soon after laid the foundations 
of Old CharlesTO'; which became for some time the 
capital of the southern country^ The settlements had 
now attracted the attention of Afe Spaniards at St. Au- 
gustine, who became very desirous to break them up. 
They sent emissaries to Chaujlesto^ who attempted to 
excite the inhabitants to reWt ; JW|ouraged indented 
servants to run away from their m^jfts to the Spanish 
territory ; and instigated the Indians to extirpate the co- 
lony. In these attempts the Spaniard; were too success- 
ful ; and the repeated attacks of the Indians, added to 
the severe labours, and occasional sickness of the colo- 
^tg^ were rapidly spreading discontent. An insurrection 
actUfiS!y took place, but it was easily quelled by the 
governor. 

While Yeamans was exerting himself to repress these 
disorders, the Spaniards learning the situation of affairs 
in the colony, despatched a party for the purpose of extir- 
pating it. "but they had proceeded no farther than St, 
Helena, when, hearing that a force was advancing to 
meet them, they hastily retreated. The Indians were, 
meantime, diverted from their hostile operations against 
Charleston, by a war among themselves, which nearly 
proved fatal to two of their principal tribes, the Westoes 
and Seranas. 

In 1673, the colony was strongly reinforced by the 
arrival of settlers from the Dutdi province of New 

What is said of Sayle 1— Of Yeamans ?— Of West 1— What trans- 
pired in 1671 1— How did the Spaniards display iheir hostility'?— For 
what purpose did they despatch a party from St. Augustine 7— Wha. 
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Netherlands, which having passed into the hands of the 
English, many of the original colonists chose to seek a 
new residence. They founded a town on the south-west 
side of the Ashley river, to which they gave the name of 
Jamestown. They were subsequently joined by large 
numbers of their countrymen from Holland ; ana event- 
ually deserting Jamestown, were dispersed ^roughoat 
the province. 

Disputes now arose between the proprietaries and the 
colonists, occasioned by the heavy expenses, and deficient 
returns of the colony. The proprietaries attributed these, 
in part, to the mismanagement of Yeamans, who retired 
to barbadoes, and soon after died. His {dfltt was sup 
plied by Joseph West. (1674.) .. ^^ 

In 1680, the proprietaries caused -the capital of the 
province to be removed firom Old Charleston to Oyster 
Point, which is formed by the confluence of Cooper and 
Ashley rivers. Here the present city of Charleston was 
founded. 

West's adminisM^n germinated in 1683, when he 
was succeeded by iK)rton. The practice of kidnapping 
Indians, and selling them in the West Indies, which ha^ 
been introduced by West, was the subject of many dis- 
nutes between the proprietaries and the colonists, during 
jlorton's administration, whose opposition to it finallv 
occasioned his retirement. Kyrle was next apj^otj 
by the proprietaries; but soon after died; and Qnarry, 
his successor, being dismissed for countenancing piracy, 
Morton was reinstated in 1685. 

In 1686, the Spaniards from St. Augustine invaded 
South Carolina, and laid waste the settlements of Port 
Royal. Preparations were made for an attack on SC 
Augustine, which was only prevented by the interference 
cf the proprietaries. About the same time a large ao 
cession of emigrants arrived, consisting of Protestant 
refugees who had been driven from France by the revoc»> 
tion of the edict of Nantz. 

Morton was succeeded by James Colleton, in AugusI, 
1686. His administration was distinguished by a series 
of disputes with the legislature, who desired a new con- 
ititution, which the proprietaries refused to sanction. 

What became a subiect of dispute ?— Who retired and died ?— WBd 

Its his successor ?— When was Charleston settled ?•— What is said of 
ti Indians ?— Of kidnapping ?— What wait done in 1686 ?— What Is 
ftut <tf Morion's wlmlnistratloa 9 
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When the discontent of the colonists had attained its 
trreattist height, Stith tsuUn^T, who hiid been banished 
from Albemarle, suddenly prM|gted himself at Charles- 
ton, and usurped the govern]^^W}anished Colleton, and 
fined and imprisoned many ot^HR the government party 
But his tyranny and rapacitywere soon found to be so 
intolerable, that, on the remonstrance of the proprietariess 
lie was compelled to vacate his functions, and abandon 
the province. He went to North Carolina, where he died 
in 1694. 

Colonel Philip Ludwell was now appointed governoi:. 
He was anxioiM to protect the French refugees; and 
fflideavoured to nave them naturalised, and admitted to 
equal rights with the rest of the colonists. This measure 
was resisted by the bigotry and intolerance of the people ; 
and it was not till many years afterwards, that they ob- 
tained the'recognition of their natural rights. 

Thomas Smith succeeded Ludwell. It was under his 
administration that the celebrated fundamental constitii- 
lions of John Locke were finally abolished, and a system 
more conformable to the state ot the country and the actual 
wants of the people, was substituted. 

In 1694, a ship from Madagascar, on her homeward 
passage to Britain, happening to touch at Charleston, the 
t aptain, in acknowledgment of the civilities of Governor 
Smith, presented him with a bag of seed rice, which he 
said he nad seen gptwing in the eastern countries, where 

Who usurped the governmeJit ?— How did he behave ?— How wa* his 

.wwer term inatedl— What was attempted t'" t..j..,„i w. .. 

nras done during Smith's adminietration % 
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it was deemed excellent food, and yielded a prodigions 
increase. The goTemor divided it among his friends^ 
who agreed to make the experiment ; and planting theiY 
parcels in different soils, found the result to exceed theil 
most sanguine expectations. From this incident we are 
to date the first introducUon of one of the chief staples of 
South Carolina. 

John Archdale, a Quaker, was appointed ffovemor in 
L695. His iurisdiction extended also to North Carolina; 
and the wisdom and prudence of his administration were 
universally acknowledged. It terminated in 1696. John 
Blake was his successor. He was instrumental in cob* 
dilating the different religious sects, whose dissensioic 
had been a source of much disturbance. He died in 170(k 

Under the rule of his immediate successors, Moore and 
Johnson, the colony wauarassed by a succession of 
Indian wars ; involved in aneavy debt by an ill-conducted 
and fruitless expedition against St. Augustine ; and agi- 
tated by religious dispi^|[^rigiuating m a series of pei^ 
secuting laws against ^^^ftssenters from the church of 
Englana. ^^^ 

In 1706, during the administration of Governor Johnsoi>> 
the Spaniards from St. Augustine made a descent upon 
Charleston, but were repulsed with a heavy loss in killed^ 
wounded, and prisoners. 

Henceforward the proprietary government was involved 
m constant disputes with the colonists, excepting a short 
interval during the administration of Charles Craven^ 
until 1729, when the company of proprietaries was di»^ 
solved, the chief part of the chartered interests being sold 
to the crown. 

The war of the Vemassees occurred in 1715. It was 
attended with every circumstance of savage treachery and 
l?arbarity. Ninety persons were massacred by the In- 
dians, on the first onset at Pocotaliffo, and the neighbour 
ing plantations. Port Royal escaped by a timely warnings 
most of the inhabitants beinff conveyed to Charleston by 
a vessel which was fortunately lying in the harbour. 

It was soon found that this was but the opening of the 
drama. All the southern tribes, from Cape Fear to Flo- 
rida, were in arms, and seven thousand warriors were 
speedily arrayed against the Carolinas. Governor Craven 

How was the culture of rice introduced into South Carolina ?— What 
id said of- Archdale and his administration ?— Of Blake's 1— Of Moore'sf 
snu Johnson's?— When waa Hie proprietary government alwlished 1*- 
<iive an account of the Yemavee war. 
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mustered 1200 men ; marched into the enemy's country ; 
defeated them in a pitched battle and dro<7e them into 
Florida. Their lands weie taken by the colony, and 
offered to purchasers. A body of 500 Irishmen was 
speedily settled on them, but being afterwards displaced 
by the mjustice of the proprietaries, the land was again 
left vacant and the frontier exposed. 

For nearly a century after its first settlement. South 
Carolina, like North Carolina, had nearly all its population 
confined to the neighbourhood of the sea coast, cut sub- 
sequently a flood of inhabitants poured into the western 
woods of the country, from the more northern provinces ; 
and before the revolutionary war commenced, the popur 
lation amounted to 248,000. 



!Y^|PeOR< 



CHAPTI 

COLONISATION ^HEORGIA. 



Georgia was the last of the colonies settled before the 
declaration of independence. It had been originally Id- 
dluded under the first charter for Carolina, but no settle- 
ments were made under that charter. The whole tract of 
country lying between the Savannah and Altamaha re- 
mainea unoccupied by Europeans till the year 1732. In 
that year a company was formed in Enffland for trans- 
porting into this unsettled wilderness such of the suffe> 
mg poor in the parent country as might be willing to 
canigrate for the purpose of gaining a livelihood. 

A charter was obtained from George II, incorporating 
the company under the name of * Trustees for settling and 
establishing the colony of Georgia.' Large sums of 
money were subscribed for defraying the expenses of trans- 
portation and settlement ; and, in November, one hundred 
and sixteen persons embarked at Gravesend, under the 
direction of Greneral James Oglethorpe, who arrived early 
the next year at Charleston. He was cordially Received 
by the inhabitants, who were gratified with the prospect 

What wu done with the Indian Iands?-<3ive the concluding remarks 
respecting South CaroliK— Under what charter was Georgia originally 
included 1— When was a settlement first made ?— Under what circum- 
stances 't— Who was the leader of the «tfoni8ts 1— Where did he first 
■mve 1— How was lie received 1 
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of establishing a barrier between themselves and the 
Spaniards of Florida. 

Having exploied the conntry which he was about to 
occupy, Oglethorpe fixed upon a high bluff on the Sa- 
vannah river as a suitable situation tor a settlement, and 
there founded the town of Savannah. Having completed 
the erection of a fort, his next object was to treat with the 
Indians for a share of their possessions. He accordingly 
summoned a congress at Savannah, composed of thi 
chiefs of the Upper and Lower Creeks, and the Yama 
craw Indians, represented to them the we^th, power, and 
intelligence of the English, and the advantages which 
would accrue to the natives from an alliance with thein> 
and finally offered to purchase so much of their lands as 
might be required for the use of the new colony. 

When this treaty was concluded with the natives, and 
the colony placed in a state of defence, Oglethorpe re- 
turned to JEngland, takinffwith him the Indian chief To^ 
mochichi, his queen, an^kreral other Indians. On their 
iirrival in London, they^HI introduced to the king and 
the nobility, and treated^ith much distinction. At the 
end of four months they returned to their country ; and 
by their influence with the Indian tribes, contributed much 
to the good understanding which subsequently prevailed 
between them and the colonists. 

During the following year, five or six hundred emigrants 
arrived and took up their abode in the colony. But it was 
soon found that the paupers of England were not sutli- 
dently hardy and industrious to form prosperous establish- 
ments in a new country. The trustees offered lands to 
other emigrants ; and, in consequence of this encourage- 
ment, more than four hundred persons arrived from Ge> 
many, Scotland, and Switzerland, in 1735. The High- 
landers built a fort and town at Darien ; and the Germans 
formed an establishment on the Savannah, which they 
called Ebenezer. In 1736, Oglethorpe arrived with two 
ships and three hundred emigrants. In the same year the 
celebrated John Wesley came out to Georgia, and conip 
menced preaching to the colonists and Indians. His bene- 
volent efforts met with much opposition ; and he was soon 
compelled to return to a more congenial sphere of useful 
ness in England. ^ 

What town did he found V- Where 7— With Whom did he hold a ooj> 
ference 1— What was done after the conclusion of the treaty, to secure 
the continued friendship of the Indians ?— What look place in the 
following year 1— In 1735 l-la 1736 1 
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iSoon after his return, another distinguished Methodist 

g Teacher, George Whitefield, arrived m the colony, and 
)rmed a project for estahlishing an orphan house lor the 
education of poor children. He travelled all over the 
colonies and England, preaching and soliciting subscrip- 
tions for this purpose. His eloquence was very efficient 
in promoting his design ; the orphan asylum was esta- 
blished, and still exists, although in no very flourishing 
condition. 

Oglethorpe's attention was ^ow directed to the defence 
of the colony. He erected a fort on the banks of tbo 
Savannah, and another near the mouth of the Altamaha, 
where a town called Frederica was laid out and built. 
Ten miles nearer the sea, on Cumberland Island, he 
raised a battery, commanding the entrance to Jekyl 
Sound, and protecting Frederica from ships of war. 

The Spaniards sent a commissioner from Havanna, de- 
manding the evacuation of all the territories south of 
St. Helena Sound, as beloi^ij^ to the King of Spain. 
Oglethorpe, having vainly re^Ktrated against this claim> 
broke up the conference and^fcrned to England. Here 
he received the appointment of general ana commander 
in chief of all his majesty's forces in South Carolina and 
Georgia ; and returned with a regiment of six hundred 
men, designed for the protection of the southern fronties. 

The Spaniards, meantime, had been busy in attempting 
to detach the Creeks from their alliance with the En- 
glish; but Oglethorpe, on his return, defeated the in- 
trigues, and formed a new treaty of friendship with the 
chieftains. The Spaniards next employed a most un- 
warrantable stratagem against the English. Having cor- 
rnpted an English soldier, who had been in their service^ 
they employed him to excite a mutiny in Oglethorpe's 
camp, and an audacious attempt was made to assassinate 
the generaJ. But his life was fortunately preserved, and 
die principal conspirators were shot. 

By a report of the trustees, made in 1740, it appeared 
that twentjr-iive hundred emigrants had been sent ou^ tc 
the colony, and five hundred thousand dollars expended 
on its settlement, without rendering it independent of 
charitable contributions for support. 

What is said of Whitefield ?— What measures of defence were taken 
bv Oglethorpe ?— Wdpvas done by the Spaniards 7-rBy Oglethorpe t— 
What force did he bring^fpom England 1— With whom did he malce a 
new treat y 1— What was attempted by the Spaniards 7— Wiiat w&s the 
l<«niU f— what facts were reported by the trustees of Georgia 7 
10* 
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An expedition was undertaken, in 1740, for the reduc- 
tion of St. Augustine, under the command of Oglethorpe, 
with an army consisting of four hundred troops, from 
Georgia and bouth Carofina, and a large body of auxiliary 
Indians. Two of the Spanish forts were taken, and Slw 
Augustine was formally besieged. But the Spaniards^ 
famous since the days of Scipio for resisting sieges^ 
maintained their post ; and the colonial army was com^ 
|>elled to retire. 

In two years afterwards, this invasion Was retaliated 
by a formidable land and naval force, chiefly from Havai> 
tta. The army consisted of three thousand men ; and 
tlieir object was to drive Oglethrope from the frontiers, 
break up the Georgia settlements, and then march on 
South Carolina and Virginia. As the South Carolinians 
had not yet sent him any assistance, the founder of 
Georgia was now left to his own resources. 

His ability turned out to be fully equal to the emer* 
gency. By a well concei»ed stratagem, he succeeded in 
impressing the Spaniardfl|th such a formidable idea of 
the superiority of his foiWf that they hastily abandoned 
the enterprise and returned in disgrace to St. Augustine. 
The province was thus delivered trom a very threatening 
danger; for the force of the Spaniards was really &i 
superior to that of General Oglethorpe. 

The original charter of Georgia had prohibited the in» 
troduction of negroes and rum into the colony. The for- 
mer of these restrictions was believed to have prevented 
the successful cultivation of their lands ; and the lattei 
cut off all commerce with the West Indies. Their lands 
also were held by a tenure not satisfactory to the inhabit- 
ants. The consequence was, that in ten years after theb 
first settlement, the people could, with great difficulty, 
obtain a scanty subsistence; and new emigrants were 
discouraged from entering a colony which laboured under 
such apparent disadvantages. The complaints which 
were made to the trustees were utterly disregarded ; and 
the colony was suffered to languish under au its discou* 
ragoments till the year 1752, when the charter was sur 
rendered to the king. 

Give an account of the siege of St. Augustine ?— With what forca 
did the Spaniards invade Georgia 1— What M the result ?— Whal 
were the subsequent events of Oglethorpe's lifeT-What ciKumstancep 
retarded the process of the colunv 7— What was the conifquenc^ V«> 
When was the charter surrendered 1 
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Under the royal care the people were favoured with 
the same liberties and privileges which were enjoyed by 
the neighbouring colonies, and from this period Georgia 
rapidly advanced in population and wealth. 



CHAF1T.R XXI. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE OLD FRENCH WAR« 

Hitherto we have regarded the British colonies of 
North America as distinct communities, and have acco 
dingly traced their histories separately, from the periodB 
of settlement to the middle ot the eighteenth centuryw 
Although they had thus far acknowledged a general 
relationship, and in some instances had formed political 
oombinations, yet their remoteness from each other, their 
several difficulties of early cQk|i9ation, and the border 
wars which they were compe^B to wage with the abori* 
gines in their respective neignoourhooas, had thus fer 
prevented them from ever becoming consolidated and 
united in any common design. 

It was perhaps fortunate, that the period had now ar- 
rived, when their whole frontier was threatened by an 
enemy sufficiently formidable to demonstrate the necessity 
nf union and concerted action. They were henceforth 
to be one people, in war and in peace, bound together by 
common interests, touched by common sympathies, and 
nerved by one spirit. 

The war with France, commenced in 1754, in which 
that nation vigorously prosecuted its design of fortifying 
Che territory, which it claimed from Canada to Louisiana, 
was one in which every colony had a direct and lively 
interest. It accordingly developed the resources ot the 
whole country, and taught the lessoft which, in a subs^ 
r]uent, and more interesting struggle, was of such vital 
importance, the lesson, namely, that union is strength. 

At the' period when the war commenced, which was 

i^miliarly called, by the revolutionary veterans, the old 

French war, the French, in adcUtion to their possessions 

in Canada and Nova Scotia, held a settlement in New 

« 

Wliat followed 7- -What circumstance united thd British colonies of 
North Americal in a common cause 1— When yras the old French wai 
commenced f 
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Orleans, and a number of others in the surrounding region^ 
10 which thej had given the name of Louisiana. As 
their possessions were extended up the Mississippi, they 
conceived the grand design of forming a complete chait» 
of fortifications from New Orleans to the lakes; thus 
partially surrounding the English colonies by a bow of 
which they would constitute the chord. 

This project excited the most lively apprehension p 
the English nation, and its colonies. Having granted 
diarters to the first adventurers, embracing the whote 
territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific, theTJufflish had 
advanced towards the west, in the full belief mat their 
title to the country, in that direction, could not be contro- 
verted. The French settlements, scattered from Canaob 
to the gulf of Mexico, of course interfered with these 
pretensions, and if held, would not only limit their terri- 
tory, but expose the English inhabitants to perpetual 
incursions or the rival nation and its Indian allies, on the 
whole western border. J^he claims of France extendied 
to the Alleghany mounffns ; and the whole fertile vale 
of the Mississippi became now the subject of a contro- 
versy, which could only be decided by the sword. 

The white population of the English colonies, at the 
commencement of this contest exceeded one million of 
souls, while tiiaf of the French was estimated at only 
fifty-two thousand. 

The governor of New France, a name given to the 
French possessions collectively, was by no means deterred 
from his purpose by this' great disparity of numbers* 
While the population of his enemies was scattered over 
a widely extended territory, ^^A under various local 
governments, that of his own dominion was all under his 
own direction, and occupied a comparatively small space. 
Besides, his own people were military in their spirit and 
habits, and his alliances with the Indians commanded a 
much larger number of those barbarous, but efficient aui> 
iliaries, than could be mustered by his opponents. The 
Five Nations were almost the only Indian allies of the 
English, while the French were connected by ties of in- 
terest and friendship with all the innuraerable hordes of 
the north and west. « 

How far had the French extended their rilttlements ?— What design 
had they formed 7— Describe the manner in which the claims of France 
»nd England conflicted.— What was the Dopulation of the Englisli a^ 
•lemenu4 1- Of the Fr^Mich 1 
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The command of Lake Champlain had been already 
attained by the French, who had erected a strong fort at 
Crown Point. A chain of fortifications had been extended 
up the St. Lawrence and alon^ the great lakes ; and this 
was designed to be continued down to the Mississippi. 
The execution of this design was hastened by an act of 
the English ffovernment. The king had granted to a 
corporation, called the Ohio company, a tract of 600,000 
«5re8 of land, lying in the disputed territory ; and this 
company now proceeded to establish trading houses and 
survey the country. 

The governor of Canada, considering this to be an in- 
trusion on the French dominions, wrote to the governors 
of New York and Pennsylvania, informing them of it, 
and threatening to seize the English traders, wherever 
they should be found. This intimation being disre^ded, 
he seized some of the traders, and carried them pnsoners 
to Presque Isle, on Lake Erie, where he was engaged in 
erecting a strong fort. He also opened a communication 
from Presque Isle, down French creek and the Alleghany 
river, to the Ohio, and kept it open by detachments of 
troops and by entrenchments. 

Dmwiddie, the lieutenant governor of Virginia, regarA^ 
ing these proceedings as so many acts of aggression on 
that colony, laid the subject before the assembly, and 
despatchecl Major George Washington, (the same who 
afterwards became so nobly conspicuous in the annals 
of his country,) with a letter to the commandant of the 
French forces on the Ohio, requiring him to retire from 
the dominions of his Britannic majesty. To this letter 
the French officer replied that he acted under the orders 
of his general, then in Canada, and should hold himself 
tesponsible only to him. 

This answer heing equivalent to a defiance, the Virginia 
spirit was roused, and active preparations were instantly 
commenced for a campaign. Early in the spring of 1754^ 
Major Washington advanced with a detachment of his 
regiment into the disputed territory, where he fell in with 
and defeated a party of hostile French and Indiana 
Being joined by tne remainder of his regiment, he pushed 
forward with the intention of preoccupying the post at the 
^ymfluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers; 

What advantages had the French ?— What was done by the Ohio 
oompany 1— By the governor of Canada 7— What was his next proceed 
ing f— What was done by Governor Dinwiddie ?— By George Washing 
ton 1— By the French officer I^What was dene in the spring of 1754 
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but on nid march thither, he met a superior force of French 
and Indians, who attacked him in a hastily built stookad^ 
and compelled him, after a gallant resistance, to capitalate^ 
The post towards which he was proceeding had already 
been occupied by the French, who built tnere a strong 
ftart, which they called Fort Du Quesne. 

Meantime the English government were not backward 
in perceiving and preparing for the approach of wac* 
The Earl ot Holderness, secretary of state, had written 
to the governors of the respective colonies, recommending 
united action, and directing their attention to the necessity 
df securing the friendship of the Five Nations ; ordering 
them at the same time to repel force by force, and, if 
possible, dislodge the French from their posts on the 
Ohio. 

A convention of delegates from ^e severe, colonies 
met at Albany, to treat with the Five Nations. Governor 
J!:shirley, of Massachusetts, embraced this opportunity of 
recommending to the other governors to instruct Uieir 
commissioners on the subject of union. The delegates 
from Massachusetts and Maryland received the necessary 
instructions. The others received no direct authority for 
this purpose. • The congress of delegates, however, after 
endeavouring to secure the friendship of the Five Nations 
by large presents, directed a committee to report a plan 
of union. It was accordingly reported, and approvedf, on 
the 4th of July. It providea for a grand council of del^ 
gates from the several le^slatures, and a president general 
to be appointed by the king, and invested with a negative 
power. This council was to enact ffeneral laws for the 
union, raise money, and provide U>t and regulate the 
system of general defence. 

The delegates from Connecticut dissented from this 
plan, being apprehensive of the dangerous powers vested 
m the president ffeneral. The English government dis- 
approved of the plan on the ground that me union might 
e^ventually lead to a concerted system of resistance to ths 
supremacy of the mother country. The scheme wass 
tberefore,laid aside. Subsequent events proved that both 
aJjjecting parties understood full well the tendency of 
such a union as the one proposed. 

For what place did Waahington march V- What stopped himi— 
Where was Fort Du Quesne built I— What was done by the British 
secretary of state ?— When and for what purpose was a convention heldl 



—What wa* reported by a committee ?— What were the provisions ol 
the Plan f— Who dissented ?— What was the consequence i 
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The ministry presented a plan of their own, which was 
stfll less acceptable; and it was accordingly determined 
to carry on itie war with British troops, aided by such 
imnforcements as the colonies conld raise. 

£arly in the jear 1755, General Braddock arrived tmm 
Europe with ah army, and convened the governors of the 
several provinces in Virginia, on the 14th of April, for the 
purpose of adopting a plan for the campaigti. it was 
resolved to carry on three expeditions ; one against For: 
Ou Quesne, to be conducted by Greueral Braddock, at the 
lead of the British army and auxiliary forces from Mary- 
land and Virginia ; a second against Niagara and Fort 
Frontignac, under the command of Governor Shirley, his 
own and Pepperel's regiments constituting the principal 
force ; and a third agamst Crown Point, led by Colonel 
William Johnson, and composed of the colonial troops 
raised in New England and New York. 

Meantime, the government of Massachusetts, having 
already projected an invasion of Nova Scotia, sent out 
three tnousand men to that province, who speedily efiected 
its conquest. 

After the convention of governors had separated, Gen^ 
ral Braddock proceeded to JFort Cumberland, in the west- 
am part of Virginia. After waiting here for the residue 
of his army for some time, he selected 1200 men, and> 
pushing forward towards Fort Du Quesne, reached the 
Mononsahela on the 8th of July. On the march, he was 
repeatedly warned to guard against a surprise. Wash- 
ington and the other provincial officers advised him to 
send forward the provincial troops, to scour the woods 
and look out for ambuscades. But Braddock, confident 
in his own skill and bravery, disregarded their advice, 
and absurdly persisted in marching forward, as if no hid- 
den enemy were to be apprehended. His van was com* 
oosed of British troops, totally unaccustomed to forest 
warfare ; and he main body, with the artillery, followed 
at some distance. 

When within seven miles of Fort Du Quesne, in an 
«jpen wood, thick set with high grass, as the troops wen; 

What other plan wa« rejected 1— Who arrived in 1755 1— Who formeU 
a conve;ition, and for what purpose 1— What was the plan of the com- 
,wigQ 1 — Who was to command the first expedition, and where was it to 
actl— The second ?— The third ?— Meantime what achievement wan 
performed bv the Massachusetts men 1— Who marched towards Fort Db 
Quesne 1— Who warned him of danger 7~Dia he regard the warning »-- 
What was the oonaequence 1 
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pressing boldly forward, the war whoop resounded tn 
their ears, and a destractive fire was poured in upon them 
from thousands of invisible enemies. Every rock, and 
tree, and stump appeared to conceal a marksman. The 
van was thrown into confusion ; but the main bodj being 
ordered to come up, and the fire of the enemy bemg su» 
pended in consequence of the fall of their commander 
they were supposed to be dispersed. But in a few mi 
nutes the attack was renewed with increased fury; the 
van was driven back upon the main body ; and the whole 
army was thrown into utter confusion. The officers on 
horseback were conspicuous marks for the Indian 
Sharp-shooters ; and most o f them were brought dowiK 
In a short time Washington was the only aid-de-camp 
left alive, and not wounded. The battle lasted three 
hours. The general, after having three horses shot under 
him, received a mortal wound. The British officeis 
fought with determined bravery ; and out of eighty-five^ 
lost sixty-four of their number, killed and wounded. The 
common soldiers of the British regiments were so unacy 
customed to this savage mode of attack, that they soon 
broke and could not be rallied ; but the provincial troops 
stood their ground coolly ; and, under me command of 
Colonel Washington covered the retreat of their asso- 
dates. 

The Indians, attracted by the ilch plunder left upon the 
field, soon gave over the pursuit. The army retreated to 
the camp of Colonel Dunbar, where Braddock died of his 
wounds. The panic of the defeated portion of the army 
was communicated to those troops wnich had been len 
in reserve; and the whole of tlie British troops, aftei 
destroy inff the chief part of their stores, hastily retreated 
to Philadelphia ; leaving the entire western frontier of 
Pennsylvania, Marylano, and Virginia, exposed to the 
incursions of the savages. The two northern expe- 
ditions, though less disastrous than this, were both 
Qosuccessful. 

Thus ended the campaign of 1755, leaving the colonies 
without any important point gained, except the recovery 
of Nova Scotia ; while the French and Indians maintained 
complete ascendency on the frontier ; and, by their bloody 

Describe the battle.— What was the number of British officers klllwl 
and wounded 1— Who saved the remnant of the army T— Whither did the 
Whole array retreat ?— What was the consequence 1— What is said of 
the two other expeditions against th» French 1— What was the result <rf 
»»-> campaign of 1755 ? 
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incursions, broke up the border settlements, murdering the 
people, carrying them into captivity, or driving them into 
the more thickly settled regions. This disastrous result 
is to be attributed to the want of union and concerted 
action. 

Notwithstanding these hostile operations, war had not 
vet been formally declared between France and England, 
rhis took place, however, in the following sprinff, in 
consequence of the capture of part of a French squadron^ 
destined for America, by Admiral Boscawen. 

ITie plan for the campa^^n of 1756, was similar to that 
df 1755. In a grand council of war, held by General 
Shirley, commander in chief of the British forces in Ame- 
rica, andrthe governors of Connecticut, New York, Pena- 
gylvania, ana Maryland, it was resolved to attempt the 
ceduction of Crown Point and Niagara, with the other 
posts on Lake Ontario, and of Fort Du Quesne. For this 
prurpose it was determined to raise 19,000 men in Am^ 
rica. This number was so unusually large, that much 
delay was experienced in the raising of recruits. A fur- 
ther source oi difficulty was the regulation requiring that 
DTovincial officers should be under British officers when 
\h&j[ acted together. 

While they were adjusting their claims to rank, and 
deliberating whether to attack Niagara, or Fort Du 
Quesne, Montcalm, the successor of Dieskau, an acco'n- 
plished and brave officer, advanced at the head of 5000 

What caused the declaration of war *»— What was the plan of thb 
sampaisi of 17«6 ?— What difficulties existed t 
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French and Indians, and invested Oswego. The gair^ 
son, consisting of 1600 laen, well suppfied with prov> 
sions, was soon compelled to surrender ; and the fortress 
was demolished. 

This bold measure completely disconcerted the original 
plan of the campaign, and nothing was thought of now^, 
out security against further losses. Thus, the second 
campaign terminated as unfortunately as the preceding 
one. 

The campaign of 1757 was, nevertheless, commenced 
with great zeal and activity. Lord Loudt)n, the new 
commander in chief of the British forces, applied for 4000 
men from New England, which were promptly granted. 
A formidable fleet and army arrives from England ; and 
confident hopes were now entertained of the speedy down- 
fall of the French power in America. It was determined 
to concentrate the whole disposable force upon one point— 
the fortress of Louisbourg, on the island of Cape breton. 
But intelligence being received that an immense land and 
naval force had been sent out to this place from France ; 
and the strength of the fortifications being perfectly well 
known to the Americans, the proposed expedition was 
abandoned, and the British admiral, and general, returned 
from New England to New York. 

The French general, Montcalm, meantime laid siege te 
Fort William Henry, a place of considerable strengtls 
with a garrison of 3000 men, and urged his attack with 
so much skill and resolution, that in six days the com*' 
mander. Colonel Monroe, was compelled to capitulafca. 
A reinforcement, sent to his aid, did not arrive in season. 
Its return to New York, in August, closed the military 
operations of this season. 



CHAPTER XXll. 

CONQUEST OF CANADA. 

At the close of the campaign of 1757, the affairs ol 
Sreat Britain, and of her colonies in America, wore a 
rery unpromising aspect, lliree campaigns, carried on 

What waa done by Montcalm 7— What was the efTect of this proceetl 
Ing 1— What was the plan of the campaign of 1757 ?— What preventeo 
ftB execution 1— What fortress was lost 1— Describe the affair.— What 
wafl the stale of affairs at the close of the campaign of 1757 } 
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with immense exertion and expense, had produced nothing 
hut disaster and defeat. The lakes, ana the whole west^ 
em and northern border, were in possession of the French 
raid Indians ; who, with a vastly inferior force, had main 
tained their ground, and even extended their encroacl^ 
ments. The French had been successful every where. 
The British had every where experienced reverses. Not 
only in America, but in Europe and Asia, their arms had 
been unsuccessful. It was seriously apprehended that the 
French would make good their claim to the whole valley 
of the Mississippi, and thus fulfil their design of connect 
ing Canada with Louisiana, and confining the British setr 
dements to the Atlantic border. In the colonies, men 
looked forward with apprehension and dismay. 

But a new era was at hand. One of those ' choice and 
master spirits,' that never fail to leave their impress on 
their age and nation, had risen to the direction of affairs 
in Britain ; and summoned to his aid the best talents of 
the country. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, had been 
placed at the head of the new administration ; and, unit- 
ing a bold and masterly styleof eloquence with consummate 
ability in the management of state affairs, he possessed the 
full confidence of the nation, and the complete command 
of its resources. His plans of operation were grand ; and 
the means which he employed for their accomplishment 
were always adequate to their object. Superior to the 
prejudices of party, he sought out and employed merit 
wherever it could be found. His means and his talents 
were greater than had been possessed by any of his pie^ 
decessors. 

Pitt was highly popular in America, and the confidence 
inspired by his energy and decision led the colonists* tb 
make every exertion, and every sacrifice, which the occa^ 
don required . A circular letter of the minister assured the 
several governors, that to repair past losses and disap** 
pointments, the cabinet was aetermined to send a formv 
dable sea and land force to America ; and he called upon 
them to raise as many men as possible, promising all the 
munitions of war, and a future compensation for the efr 
penses of the soldiers' wages and clothes. 

Massachusetts agreed to furnish 7000 men ; Connecti« 
cut 5000 ; New Hampshire 3000. These troops were 

What gave them a new aspect 1— What was the character of Lord 
Latham ?— How was he regarded in America 1— What was promised in 
nis letter to the governors 1— What states fvsrnished troops, and in what 
oambenY 
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to the field in May. Meanwhile the British fleets blocked 
up, in the French ports, the men and stores designed fax 
Canada, or captur^ them on the sea. A powerful arma^ 
ment sailed from England. Twelve thousand men, under 
the command of General Amherst, arrived in Halifax; 
and, soon after. General Abercrombie, the commander in 
dhief, found himself at the head of an army of f^hy thoiv 
sand men, of whom twenty thousand were provincials. 

Three expeditions were proposed ; one against Loiii^ 
hourg ; a second against Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; 
and a third against Fort Du Quesne. That against Loui»» 
bourg consisted of 14,000 men, 20 ships of the line, and 
18 frigates. This formidable armament arrived beforp 
Louisbourg on the 2d of June ; and, in less than eight 
weeks, the foitress was surrendered. 

The expedition against Ticonderoffa and Crown Point 
was unsuccessftil. Sixteen thousand men were ordered 
on this service. They crossed Lake George in boats ; 
and, landing on the western side, were soon engaged 
with the enemy. Lord Howe fell at the first fire. Gene- 
ral Abercrombie proceeded; and, after an action, took 
possession of a post near Ticonderoga. On the 8tli of 
iuly, he attempted to carry the fortress itself, by assaulk 
Hut the works were strong ; and the commander was thp 
able and courageous Montcalm. After a contest of four 
hours, and the loss of 1800 men, the British were con>- 
}>elled to retire. 

Abercrombie now detached Colonel Bradstreet, with 
3000 men, and eight pieces of cannon, who succeeded 
in capturing Fort Frontignac, an unimportant post, on ths 
north side of Lake Ontario, garrisoned by 1 10 meik 
The fort being destroyed, Bradstreet returned to the 
main body ; and nothing further was attempted, by thi« 
(livision of the forces, ouring the campaign. 

The expedition against Fort Du Quesne was under- 
taken by General Forbes, with 8000 men. On arriving 
It the fort, they found it abandoned by the garrison, who 
had gone down the Ohio river in boats. The place 
was thenceforward called Pittsburgh, in honour of Pitt 
The Indians came in and entered into treaties, which gaw 

What was done by the British fleet 1— How many men were sem 
Rwn England 7— What was the whole number mustered ?— What thre« 
expedilions were proposed ?— How did the first succeed 1— The second » 
-.Describe the first operations of this expedition.— The subeeQUfint 
ooerations.— Whai was accomplished by the thini pyoediiion 1 
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peace and security to the frontiers of Virginia, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Two of the three objects of the campaign of 1758 had 
thus been accomplished. It now remamed to attempt the 
complete conquest of Canada, Accordingly it was agreed^ 
that in the next year three powerful armies should entei 
Canada by different routes, and severally attack the strong 
holds of the enemy. General "Wolfe, with one division, 
was to ascend the St. Lawrence, and lay siege to Quebec- 
Another division was to reduce Ticonaeroga and Crown 
Point; and then descend the river and join General 
Wolfe before Quebec. The third division, under General 
Prideaux, was to reduce Niagara and Montreal, and then 
proceed to Quebec, the ultimate object of the wholfe 
force. General Amherst advanced to Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, and found those places abandoned. Hb 
(hen made an unsuccessful attempt to gain possession of 
the lake ; but, after capturing two vessels, was obliged 
by storms and the advanced season of the year, to return 
to Crown Point and go into winter quarters. Prideaux 
besieged Niagara ; and, being killed, the command de- 
volved on Sir William Johnson, who succeeded in reduc- 
ing the place. Neither of these armies was able to effect 
a union with General Wolfe. Fortunately he succeeded 
in accomplishing the grand object, without their co-ope- 
ration. 

Embarking at Louisbourg, with 8000 men, and a fbp- 
raidable train of artillery, Wolfe proceeded up the Sk 
Lawrence, and landed his army on the island oi Orleans^ 
near Quebec. The difficulties which he had to encoun- 
ter were sufficiently great to have deterred a less ardent 
caommander ; but it was a maxim of Wolfe's that ' a vic- 
torious army finds no difficulties.' He first attacked the 
French entrenchments at the falls of Montmorency ; bul 
without success. He then landed his troops in the 
niffht, and ascended a steep craggy cliff, to an eminenca 
called the Heights of Abraham, in rear of the city 
Montcalm, th6 Trench general in chief, now determined 
to leave his camp and attack the English army. 

Accordingly, on the 13th of September, he drew oul 

Wha« was the plan of the next campaign 1— What was done by Ge- 
neral Amherst )— By Prideaux an<1 Johnson 7— What was General 
Wolfe's force ?— Where did he land "?— Where did he meet wiih a re- 
pulse 7— How did he gain the Heights of Abraliam 1— What was dont 
then by Montcalm } 

u* 
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nis forces, and prepared for a pitched battle. The French 
advanced to the charge with their usual spirit, and the 
action commenced with great resolution on both sides* 
The English reserved their fire till the French were 
within forty yards of them, and then gave it with effect* 
Wolfe, advancing at the head of the British grenadiers 
with charged bayonets, received a mortal wound. Monck- 
ton, who succeeded in the command, was shot through 
tlie body ; and the direction of the army devolved on 
General Townshend. Montcalm, too, received a mortal 
wound ; and General Senezurgus, the second in command^ 
fell. The French were driven from the field; and a 
reinforcement, brought forward by Bougainville, was alse 
Qompelled to retire. 

It appears that, in this decisive action, the numbers on 
both sides were nearly equal. The English troops, 
however, were all veterans, while those of the French 
commander were but half of that description. The 
French regulars were almost all destroyed; while the 
English loss was less than 600 in killed and wounded. 
They had to mourn, however, the loss orf their gallant 
commander ; which was regarded as a national calsmity 
in the mother country, as well as in the colonies. HJe 
received a ball in his wrist at the commencement of the 
Qction ; but he wrapped a handkerchief round his arm, 
and continued to encourage his men. He soon afterwards 
received a ball in the body, but also concealed this wound, 
and was advancing at the head of the grenadiers, when 
a third bullet pierced his breast. In a dying state, ht> 
(mwillingly suffered himself to be borne to the rear, still 
evincing tne greatest anxiety for the fate of the day. 
Being informed that the enemy's ranks were breaking, 
he reclined his head, from extreme faintness, on the arm 
of an officer. He was soon roused by the cry * They 
fly, they fly.' ^ Who fly V he exclaimed. 'The French,' 
was the reply. * Then,' said the dying hero, * I depaa 
content,' and almost instantly expirea. This victory was 
immediately followed by the surrender of Quebec, and in 
1760 all Canada was subjugated by the British. 

When and how did the battle commence 1— How did it terminate 1— 
Whax. general officers were killed f— What was the loss on each side 1 
-Describe the circumstances of General Wolfe's death.— What citj 
%ow capitulated ?— What was accomplished in the next camoalgn % 
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CHAPTER XXUI. 

THE REVOLUTION. 

The attachment of the American colonies to the mother 
country was never stronger than at the close of the 
French war, which terminated in the conquest of Canada. 
To the natural ties of brotherhood were superadded the 
strongest feelings of mutual regard, arising from a pai^ 
ticipation in common dangers, and a common victor]^ 
The colonists were proud of their descent from British 
ancestors, and their connection with one of the most 
powerful nations of Europe. They were also fully sei^- 
sible of the value of English liberty, and every colonisl 
believed himself to be eaually entitled with his brethrem 
on the opposite side of the Atlantic, to all the essential 
ri^ts or a British subject. 

The habits of the early settlers, and many circum- 
stances in the history of their descendants, had led them to 
study, with attention and lively interest, the principles of 
political liberty, and to watch, with the most jealous 
vigilance, against every encroachment of arbitary power. 
The degree of authority which might be legally exercised 
over the colonies, by the parent state, had never been very 
clearly defined. The doctrine prevailed in England, that 
parliament had the power of binding them in all cases 
whatever. In America this had been repeatedly and 
tJiiblicly denied. 

The expenses of the recent war had rendered necessary 
a great audition to the usual taxes of the English natioiv 
Apprehensive of rendering themselves unpopular, by press^ 
ing too sever^y on the resources of the people at home^ 
the ministry directed their attention to the North Ani&> 
rican colonies ; and determined to raise a revenue from 
that source. Mr. Grenville first commissioner of thn 
treasury, (1763,) introduced a resolution, which was 
passed, without much debate, declaring that it would be 
proper to impose certain stamp duties on the colonies. 

What were the diopoeitioiur of the American colonies towards th« 
mother country 1— What was their character as freemen 1— Wha« 
made the British ministry desirous of raising a revenue from the co 
lonies I—How did they determine to do it >— What resolution was passen 
b parliament * 
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The actual imposition of them was deferred till the neii 
year. 

At the same time, other resolutions were passed, im- 
posing new d\ities on the trade of the colonies ; those on 
the commerce with the French and Spanish colonies 
amounted to a prohibition of fair trade, and the regula- 
tions for collecting them were calculated to prevent the 
amuffgling which had hitherto been overlooked, or con- 
nived at. All the naval officers on the American station^ 
were converted into revenue officers ; and many seizures 
«rere made. The forfeitures were ordered to be decided 
on by courts of vice admiralty ; as if the government 
distrusted the impartiality of the ordinary tribunals. 
These acts were received m the colonies with a general 
feeling of indignation. 

The resolution to lay a duty on stamps was particularly 
odious in the colonies ; and the right of parliament to 
impose taxes on the colonies for the express purpose of 
raising a revenue, was strongly and universally denied. 
Petitions to the king, and naemorials to parliament, 
a^inst the measure, were sent in from several of the pro- 
vincial assemblies. The agent of Massachusetts, in 
England, was instructed to use his utmost endeavours U> 
prevent the passage of the stamp act; and associations 
were entered into, m various parts of the country, to dimi- 
nish the use of British manutactures. 

These, and other measures of the same tendency, did 
not prevent the ministry of Great Britain from persisting 
in their determination; and, accordingly, in the spring 
of 1765, the famous stamp act was passed ; not, however, 
without a spirited opposition from the minority. The act 
provided, that contracts, bills, notes of hand, and othei 
leffal documents, should be written on stamped papery 
wnich the British government was to /urnish at certain 
hi^h prices, or that these contracts, &c. should not be 
valid m law. It was a direct, and a very heavy tax, on 
almost every transaction in business. 

Tlie passage of this law excited the most serious alarm 
throughout the colonies. It was perceived, at once, to be 
th» commencement of a system ot extortion, which would 
h^ave the people nothing which they could securely call 
their own. It therefore became necessary to resist its 

What new duiies were imposed ?— How were these acts received in 
One colonies ?— What was done by the colonists to prevent the paflsage 
of the stamp act 1— When did it pass 1— What were ita provisioiu 1— 
How was the news received in America 1 
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execution or procure its repeal, or to give up all claims 
to civil liberty. 

Combinations w^ere immediately formed against the 
execution of the law ; and every exertion was made by 
the popular leaders, to impress on the public mind the 
fotal consequences of submitting to it. The assembly of 
Virginia, on motion of the celebrated Patrick Henry, passed 
resolutions, declaring the exclusive right of that assembly 
to lay taxes and impositions on the inhabitants of that 
colony. Other colonial legislatures passed similar resolu- 
tions. The house of representatives of Massachusetts, 
perceiving the necessity of combined action, recommended 
a CONGRESS of deputies, from all the colonial assemblies^ 
to meet at New York on the first Monday in October* 
Meantime the press was not idle ; and the popular cla- 
mour was so urgent, that nearly all the stamp officers 
were compelled to resign. 

The first continental congress met at the lime appointecL 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Three Lower Counti® 
on the Delaware, and South Carolina, were represented* 
Timothy Rugffles, of Massachusetts, was chosen presir 
dent. Their first measure was a declaration of the righte 
and grievances of the colonists. In this important state 
j>aper, they asserted their title to all the rights and liber- 
ties of natural born subjects within the kingdom of Greal 
Britain ; the chief of whicft are, the exclusive power to 
tax themselves, and the trial by jury ; both of which had 
been invaded by the recent acts or parliament ; and the 
tendency of these acts to subvert their rights and liberties 
was clearly pointed out. They also addressed a petition 
to the king, and a memorial to each house of parliament, 
and after transmitting a copy of their proceedings to each 
colony, the congress adjourned. 

Meantime the people formed associations to encourage 
domestic manufactures and the raising of sheep, in ordei 
to dispense with the usual supplies from England; and% 
to avoid using stamps, law proceedings were suspended 
and arbitrations resorted to. Some riotous and disorderly 
proceedings took place, which resulted in the destruction 
of property, and much insult and abuse to obnoxious sup 
porters of the British government. 

How was its object defeated I— When did the first continental congreat 
m*»et?— Who was chosen president 1— What was their first measure? 
What was stated in the declaration of rights )— What further was dons 
^j the congress ?— What was donw ny the people t 
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Wliile these things were passing m America, a coin- 
nlete change took place in the ministry of Great Britain. 
IVir. Pitt, in parliament, openly condemned the stamp act, 
and recommended its immediate repeal; asserting that 
parliament had no right to tax the colonies. The late 
ministers opposed this opinion, and predicted a revolution. 
After a higniy spirited dehate, the stamp act was repealed ; 
but, at the same time, a declaratory act was passed, assert* 
ing the right of Great Britain to bind the colonies in all 
cases whatever. 

In America, the news of the lepeal of the stamp act 
was received with the liveliest expressions of joy and 
gratitude. Public thanksgivings were offered in the 
churches. The importation of British goods was again 
encouarged; and the homespun dresses being given tt> 
the poor, the people once more appeared clad 'in the pro- 
ducts of the mother country. The aeclaratory act, asserting 
the supremacy of parliament, being considered a mere 
salvo to wounded pride, was little regarded; and the 
csolonists believed that the attempt to force direct internal 
taxes would not again be made. 

A circular letter was addressed by Secretary Conway, 
to the governors of the several colonies, in which he cen- 
sured the colonists in mild terms for the late disturbances, 
but at the same time required compensation to be made 
to those who had suffered by the riots, which had taken 
place at Boston and New York in the summer of 1765. 
In June, 1766, this letter was laid before the assembly of 
Massachusetts, by Governor Bernard, accompanied by 
such remarks, that the assembly thought proper to delay 
the act of indemnity till December, ancTthen to accompany 
it with a general pardon to ail offenders in the recent dis» 
orders. 

Meantime, a change had taken place in the British 
cabinet. William Pitt came into power with a ministry 
omposed of different parties, and under their auspices, a 
ew act of parliameut was passed, laying a tax on fflass, 
paper, pasteooard, white and red lead, painters^ colours 
and tea, imported into the colonies. Pitt was at this time 
confined by sickness, in th» country. 

The refusal of the legislatures of New York and Mas- 

Who opposed the stamp act in parliament 1 — Was it repealed ?— How 
was the news received in America ?— What was now done by the peo- 
i>le 1— What was the purport of the secretary's letter 1— What was aone 
tiTthe legislature of Massachusetts ?— By Governor Bernard ^—V^iat 
change took place in the British cabinet }— What new taxes were laid t 
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sachtisetts to execute the mutiny act, being disapprove*? 
by the ministry and parliament, an act was passed re- 
straining the legislature of New York from passing any 
law whateyer, until they furnished the king's troops with 
oil that was required by the mutiny act. At the same 
time commissioners were appointed for executing the re^ 
venue laws, in a more speedy and effectual manner than 
had hitherto been done. 

The reception <Jf these laws in America was any thing 
but cordial. All minds were at once employed in consk 
derin^, and all pens in defending the rights which they 
invaded. The legislature of New York granted the re- 
quired supplies ; but in Massachusetts the spirit of resist 
ance was again awakened, and displayed itself, partici>- 
larlj in opposition to the required grants of money for the 
mamtenance of crown officers. The legislature addressed 
a circular to the other colonies, stating the difficulties to 
be apprehended from the late acts of parliament, and call* 
ing upon them for their co-operation in measures for 
di>taining redress. 

On receiving information of this proceeding, the minis- 
try were alarmed at the prospect it presented of a new 
oombination among the colonies, and JLord Hillsborough, 
secretary of state, wrote to the governor of Massachusetts 
requiring it to be rescinded. This order the legislature, 
in June, 1768, refused to comply with, declaring their 
dght to petition for redress of grievances, and to call on 
the other colonies to unite with them for the same pur- 
pose. 

The other colonies were equally refractory. The as- 
semblies of Maryland, New York, Delaware, Virsiniaj 
and Georgia expressed their sentiments respectingXora 
Hillsborough's letter in decided language. 

In the mean time, Lord Chatham had retired from office, 
and Lord North was appointed chancellor of the exch^ 
quer. 

The seizure of the sloop Liberty, belonging to John 
Hancock, for a breach of tne revenue laws, led to a riot, 
which occasioned the retirement of the revenue officers to 
Castle William. 

What restrictions on the legislatures of Massachusetts and New York 
were passed 1— How were these laws received in America ^What was 
done in New York 1— In Massachusetts ?— What was done by Lord 
Hillsborough 1— By the legislature of Massachusetts 7— What was dona 
hy the other colonies t— What changes took place in the British mip'- 
tryl 
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Two British regiments, which had been detached by 
General Gage, now arrived under convoy at Nantasket 
road. Next day, the fleet was brought to anchor near 
Castle William, in Boston harbour. Having taken a 
station which commanded the town, the ships having 
their .broadsides towards it, the troops landed, to the num- 
ber of seven hundred men, and marched, with loaded 
muskets and fixed bayonets, martial music, and the usua^ 
military parade, to the common. In the evening, the 
selectmen of Boston were ordered to Quarter the two regi- 
ments in the town ; but they absolutely refused. A tern* 
porary shelter was permitted, however, to one regiment, 
without its camp equipage, in Fanueil Hall. The next 
day, the state house was opened for the soldiers by order 
of liie governor, and fwo field pieces, with the main 
guard, were stationed just in its front. In a few weeks, 
a fresh reinforcemeet of troops arrived, under Colonels 
Mackay and Pomeroy. 

Parliament, meantime, resolved to persevere in the 
system of coercion, and united in an address to the king, 
expressing their satisfaction at the measures which he had 
pursued, giving assurance of their support, and beseech- 
ing him to direct the governor of Massachusetts to insti- 
tute an inquiry into all acts of treason committed in that 
eolony since 1767, and to send the offenders to England 
for trial. 

Nothing could have been done more effectually to irri- 
tate the people than this resolution. The general court 
of Massachusetts was not in session when it reached 
America ; but the house of burgesses of Virginia passed 
EBSolutions, asserting the exclusive right of taxing the 
colony and the right of trial by jury in uie vicinage ; and 
ordered their speaker to transmit copies of the resolutions 
to the other colonies. An address to the king, of the 
Qsnal tenor, was also voted. The governor, on learning 
the character of these proceedings, dissolved the assem- 
bly. This measure only inflamed the spirit of opposi- 
tion ; the assembly was immediately convened at a pnvate 
nouse, and unanimously resolved on agreements not tt) 
import British goods, similar to those which had been 
entered into at the north. 

How many re«imentfl of British troops now arrived in Boston t- 
Describe tlie landing.— Their reception.— Where were they quartered ? 
How was the news received in America 1— What was done in Virginia 1 
—What did the governor do ^-What was then done by the aasemblT 1 
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The general court of Massachusetts was convened on 
the 30th of May, 17G9 ; and, aftor some altercation with 
the governor concerninff the subjects of legislation, il 
was removed to Cambridge. On the 6th of July, the go- 
vernor made a requisition for funds to defray the expenses 
of the troops in Boston, which was decisively refused; 
imd resolutions were passed, at the same time, recom- 
mending assemblies of the people, in the several towns> 
to petition for redress of grievances and declaration of 
rignts. The governor then prorogued the general court, 
to meet at Boston on the lOtn of January. 

On the first of August, Governor Bernard was recalled^ 
leaving the administration of the province in the hands 
of Lieutenant-governor Hutchinson. The people, on his 
departure, manifested their joy by ringing the bells, firing 
gOBS, covering their liberty tree with flags, and kindling 
a great bonfire on Fort Hill. 

In 1770, Lord North was appointed premier. His 
first measure was partl)r conciliatory : it was a repeal of 
the port duties ; but with the exception of the duty on 
tea. This left the assertion of the right of taxation in full 
force, and, of course, was wholly unsatisfactory to the 
colonists. 

The presence of the military in Boston, too, still served 
to keep alive the animosity ot the people, who were con- 
stantly brought in unpleasant collision with these unwel- 
come and umnvited ffuests. On the evening of the 5th of 
March, 1770, an afiray took place in King-street, now 
called j^tate-street, in which a small detachment of sol- 
diers, under the command of Captain Preston, after being 
assaulted with snow balls and other missiles, and one of 
them struck with a club, fired upon the populace, killing 
tliree men, mortally wounding two, and slightly wounf 
in^ several others. 

The drums were instantly heard beating to arms; 
thousands of the people assembled, and seeing the 
dead bodies of their fellow citizens who had fallen in 
the cause of liberty, they resolved on a general attack 
Kpon the soldiery. The lieutenant-governor being sent foi, 

What was then done by the general court of Massachuaetta 1— Bv 
the governor 7— By the general court, in consequence of the governor^ 
requisition 1— What did the governor then do 1 — When was the govero- 
ur recalled 7— Who was left to administer the government ^— What 
was ione by the people 7— Who was appointed premier in 17707— 
Wtfat was his first Act 7— Why was it unsatisfactory 7— What took 
place on the 6th of March. 1770 7 
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addressed the people from the balcony of the state house, 
and at length pTevailed upon them peaceably to disperset 
The next day, Captain Preston and nis party of soidier&s 
were committed to prison, to await the course of law ; 
and the troops wejre all withdrawn from the town to 
Castle William. 

Those who had fallen in this alQfair, were honoured 
with a public funeral of great pomp and solemnity. Th« 
^ops were closed ; the bells of Boston, and the neigh* 
bouring towns, were tolled ; and an immense number of 
citizens followed the first martyrs of the opening revoli^ 
tion to their final resting place. 

Captain Preston andhis soldiers were brought to trial 
some time after. Six weeks were spent in examining 
witnesses and hearing counsel ; and John Adams and 
Josiah Quincy, who were distinguished leaders of the 
popular party, exerted themselves with great ability in 
defence of the accused. The captain and six of the men 
were acquitted ; and two were brought in guilty of man- 
slaughter. This result was highly honourable to ths 
distinguished counsel and to the impartial tribunal of tho 
colony. 

In 1773 the revenue schooner Gaspee, having run 
nground off Newport, in pursuit of the Providence packet, 
was seized and burnt by a party from Providence, who 
subsequently escaped tne most active pursuit of thB 
government, notwithstanding the offer of a high rewasd 
for their apprehension. 

Committees of correspondence were organised in 17T3 
in the several towns of Massachusetts, tor the purpose 
of securing concert of action, in the measures of op- 
losition, and, in 1773, at the suggestion of the house of 
urgesses of Virginia, standing committees were ap* 
pointed by the different colonial assemblies ; and by thrs 
means a confidential communication and interchange of 
opinions was kept up between the colonies. 

Lord Dartmouth, who was supposed to entertain favour- 
able views towards the colonies, having succeeded Lord 
Hillsborough, as secretary of state for the colonies, the 
legislature of Massachusetts addressed a letter to him, 
expressing a desire for complete reconciliation. This, 
however, was ineffectual. Neither the British cabinet. 

What was done next day ?— Describe the funeral.— What is saidof 
*he trial 1— What was done in Massachusetts 1—la Vi^inia ?— Wh» 
succeeded Lord HilLsborough ?— What followed f 
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DOT the nation, was disposed to recede from the ground 
Oiey had taken. 

About this time a discovery was made, which caused 
a great deal of excitement m New England. Doctoi 
FrSaklin, the agent of Massachusetts in England, ob- 
tained possession of the letters which had been addressed 
by GoYornor Hutchinson and Lieutenant-governor Oliver, 
to the department of state, and sent them to the genera* 
fsoQTt. They were evidently designed to induce the 
ministry to persist in their oppressive measures, l^ey 
represented the patriots as a mere faction, who were not 
countenanced by the mass of the people, and who were em- 
boldened by the weakness of the means used to restrain 
them. More vigorous measures were recommended; 
and, among the rest, a plan for altering the charters of 
the colonies, and making the high omcers dependent 
solely on the crown for their salaries. 

The assembly passed a vote of censure on the writers 
of these letters ; and petitioned the kinjg to remove them 
for ever from the government of the colony. This peti- 
tion was disapproved; but Hutchinson was soon after 
removed, and General Gage appointed to succeed him. 

The effect of this disclosure of the treachery of Hutcli- 
inson and Oliver, was electrifying. The passions of the 
people were inflamed by it to the highest pitch; and 
their expectation of a better understanding with the go 
vernment, was greatly diminished by the conviction thai 
traitors among them were engaged in misrepresenting 
the state of the country and their own dispositions, to the 
ministry. 

The duties on other importations excepting tea, had 
been removed ; and an alteration, corresponding to thi& 
change, had been made by the colonists in their non^ 
importation agreements. Tea, therefore, remained tlie 
only prohibited article. Great quantities of it had accu- 
mulated in tiie warehouses of the East India Company ; 
and, as none was ordered by the colonial merchants, it 
was determined to send it over on consignment. The 
company were allowed to export it from England free of 
duty, so that, although the offensive duty on its impor- 
tation into the colonies still remained, it was offered at 
lower prices than in former times. Confident of finding 

What discovery was made by Dr. Franklin 7— What was done by the 
aasemWy 9— What followed ?— What was the effect of this disclosure i 
—What is said of the people!— What is said concerning the duly 
Ml tea f^What was done by the East India coiniiany i 
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a market at these reduced Drices, the company sent large 
cargoes to New York, Philadelphia, Charleston and 
Boston. The inhabitants of New York and Philadel 
phia sent the ships back to London, * and they sailed up 
the Thames, to proclaim to all the nation, that New York 
and Pennsylvania would not be enslaved.' The people 
of Charleston unloaded the tea, and stored it in cellars^ 
where it perished. 

The Ijoston people disposed of the article in a more 
summary way. After several town meetings and a good 
deal of discussion between the governor, the tea merchants^ 
and the citizens, a number of men, disguised as Mohawk 
Indians, proceeded to the vessels lying at the wharf with 
the tea on board, raised the hatches, took out the chests^ 
and after breaking them open, quietly emptied their whole 
contents into the dock, ilie number of men concerned 
in this business was about fifty; but for many years 
afterwards it was not known who they were. 

The intelligence of this proceeding excited a great 
sensation in England. It was communicated to parlisK 
ment, in a message from the crown ; and excited a strong 
indignation against the colonies. Both houses express- 
ed their approbation of the king's measures, ana pro- 
raised their support in maintaining his authority. A 
bill was brought m for discontinuing the lading and ship- 
pinff of goods, wares, and merchandise at Boston, or tto 
harbour thereof, and for the removal of the custom housei, 
with its dependencies, to the town of Salem. This bill 
was to continue in force, not only until compensation 
should be made to the East India company for the da^ 
mage sustained, but until the king should declare himself 
satisfied, as to the restoration of peace and good order io 
Boston. It passed almost without opposition. 

This was followed by another bill, subverting the 
Cliarter of Massachusetts, and vesting in the crown the 
appointment of the councillors, magistrates, and othet 
officers of the colony, to hold office during the king't 
pleasure. 

Next followed a bill for transporting persons accused 
of sedition, treason, &c., to some other colony, or to 
England for trial. After this came the ' Quebec bill, 
extending the territory of Canada so as to include Ohioi) 

What was done with the tea ships in New ifork and Philadelphia Y 
—In nhnri^Binni—in Bosioii ?— How was the news received iu En^ 
> was jmssed in consequence 1— What other billa wero 
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Xllinois, Indiana, and Michigan, and vesting the govern- 
ment of that province in a legislative council appointed 
by the ciown. 

The measures of hostility towards Massachusetts were 
intended to break the union of the colonies, and detach 
the others from her. But it had a directly opposite efifccL 
The other colonies were unanimously determined not to 
desert their champion in the hour of peril ; and the union 
was firmly cemented by the very measures intendea tc 
effect its aissolution. 

When the intelligence of the Boston Port Bill reached 
that place, a town meeting was called, in which the uncon- 
ouerable spirit of the inhabitants was clearly manifested. 
They passed resolutions expressing their opinion of the 
impolicy, injustice, and inhumanity of the act, from which 
they appealed to God and to the world ; and inviting the 
other colonies to join them in an agreement to stop all 
imports and exports from and to Great Britain, Ireland, 
ana the West Indies, until the act should be repealed. 

The same spiiit was manifested throughout the country. 
Addresses were sent to the Bostonians from every part 
of the country, expressing sympathy in their afflictions, 
exhorting them to persevere m their course, and assuring 
&em that they were regarded as suffering in the common 
cause. A day of fastmg, prayer, and numiliation was 
appointed in all the colonies, and a general congress of 
deputies from each was proposed, ^out the same time, 
General Gage arrived in Boston to assume the government 
of the province. 

The general court, convened by the governor of Salem» 
appointed delegates for the congress ; and the other colo> 
nies followed tneir example. The legislature of Massa- 
diusetts also passed resolutions, reconmiending to the 
jieople to renounce the consumption of tea and all kinds 
of British goods until the grievances of the colonies should 
be redressed. The governor, learning how the house was 
employed, sent his secretary to dissolve the assembly ; 
but he was refused admittance, and read the order of dis- 
solution aloud on the staircase. Next day the people of 
Salem sent an address to the governor, spurning the offers 
of advantages made to them at the expense of Boston. 

What was the object of the measures of hostility against Massachu 
retts 1— What was their eflFect "?— What was done in Boston on receivins 
Intelligence of the Boston Port Bill 1— What was done in other parts of 
the country 7— Who assumed the government of Massachusetts ?— Whai 
#Fafl done by the general court ^—By the governor t 
12» 
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Rough drafts of the laws, subverting the charter ot 
Massachusetts, were now received ; and, by way of reply, 
the committee of correspondence in Boston tramea an 
agreement, entitled * a solemn league and covenant,' tD 
suspend all commercial intercourse with Great Britain, 
and all consumption of its products until the oppressivE 
laws should be repealed ; and threatening to publish the 
names of all who refused to conform to this agreement. 

General Gage issued a proclamation denouncing this 
set, and threatening punishment; but his threats weie 
disregarded. 

On the 4th of Sf^jtember, 1774, the continental concresB 
assembled at Philadelphia. Peyton Randolph, of Virgi* 
nia, was chosen president, and Charles Thompson, secre- 
tary. It was then determined that each colony should 
have one vote ; and that their proceedings, except such 
as they might determine to publish, should be kept secret, 

Resolutions were passed approving the conduct of the 
people of Massachusetts in resisting the encroachmente 
Df arbitrary power, * and trusting that the effect of the 
mited efforts of North America in their behalf, would 
carry such conviction to the British nation of the unwise, 
nnjust, and ruinous policy of the present administration, 
as quickly to introduce better men, and wiser measures.' 
Contributions from all the colonies, for supplying the 
necessities, anft relieving the distresses of the Bostor. 
people, were also resolved on. v Resolutions against tht 
importation and use of British goods, and forbidding ex- 
ports to Great Britain, Ireland, and the West Indies, were 
also passed.; and, notwithstanding their want of legal 
sanction, they were strictly obeyed by the people. 

A Declaration of Rights was also voted, stating the 
precise ground taken by the colonies, in the contest ; and 
asserting rights which had not been maintained at its 
commencement. 

The congress also voted several addresses : one to the 
people of Great Britain ; another to the inhabitants of 
Canada; and a third to the American people ; and a peti- 
tion to the king. The state papers, emanating from this 

What was done when the rough drafts of the laws, subverting the 
tharter of Massachusetts, were received 1— What was done by the gt>- 
vernor 1— Were his threats regarded ?— When did the first continental 
congress assemble 1— Who were the nfficera ?— What resolutions were 
passed ?— For what purpose were contributions resolved on 7— What • 
t'lher resolutions were passed ?— What was siated in the Declaration of 
tlights?— To whom were addresses voted 1 
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congress, have been pronounced, by competent authority, 
to be master-pieces of political wisdom, dignity, and 
moral couraffe. The Earl of Chatham compared them 
with the cefebrated writings of Greece and Rome of a 
similar character, and gave them the preference. They 
were read and admired in every part of Europe; and 
enlisted the friends of liberty throughout the civilised 
world, in the cause of American liberty. 

In America they were received with more intense inte. 
rest ; and their immediate effect was to rouse every friend 
of the common cause to exertion. The whole countr}' 
resounded with the din of martial preparation. Compa- 
nies of volunteera were organised in every city and village. 
Munitions of war were treasured up and concealed from 
the eyes of the myrmidons of government; contributions 
of money, ammunition, and provisions were cheerfully 
made, and persons of every age and rank were roused 
into the liveliest enthusiasm in the sacred cause of liberty 

When General Gage attempted to introduce the new 
system of government m Massachusetts, he found himself 
unable to effect his object. The new councillors, appoint- 
ed by the crown, were compelled to resign their offices, 
by threats of popular violence; and the judicial proceed- 
ings were prevented by the crowd of people, wno filled 
the court-house, and declared their deternijnation to sub- 
mit to none but the ancient laws and* usages of the 
country. 

Gaffe, upon this demonstration of popular feeling, 
raised fortifications on Boston Neck; ana, seizing the 
ammunition and stores, contained in the provincial arsenal 
and magazines, at Cambridge and Charlestown, conveyed 
them to Boston. The people were with difficulty restrain- 
ed from attempting their recovery by force ; and in New 
Hampshire and fcnode Island the powder, belonging to 
the government, was seized by the people. 

In the mean time, the parliament of Great Britain was 
apprised of the proceedings of the colonists ; and severe 
censure was passed upon them in the king's speech and 
the addresses in answer to him. Lord Chatham, then in 
the decline of life, after demonstrating the impossibilit)^ 
of subjugating America, brought forward a bill for com- 

Whal is said of these state papers ?— How were they received in 
imerlca 1— What was done by the people *?— In what manner was Gene- 
ral Gage opposed in Massachusetis T— What measures did he conse- 
oaently adopt 1— What seizures were made in Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire f---Wh& I was done by parliament 1~By Lord Chatham ? 
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posinff all difficulties and disputes, which was promptly 
and decisively rejected. A bill was then passed for 
restraining the trade and commerce of the New England 
proyinces, and prohibitins them from carrying on the 
fisheries on the banks of Newfoundland. While this bill 
was pending, I^ord North suddenly brought forward what 
he considered a conciliatory measure. It proposed, that 
parliament should forbear to tax any colony, which should 
tax itself in such a sum as would be perfectly satisfactory, 
[ts obvious design to separate the colonies from each 
other, caused it to be received by them with universal 
scorn and derision. 

When the bill restraining the trade of New England 
had passed, information was received, that the middle and 
southern colonies were supponing_ their northern friends 
in every measure of opposition, in consequence of this 
mtelligence, the same restrictions were extended, by a 
second bill, to New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Delaware. New York and 
North Carolina escaped, on the ground of their supposed 
dissent from the opposition. 

The reception of these laws in America seems to have 
convinced the people that there was no hope of redress 
by peaceful or constitutional measures. Their addresses, 
remonstrances, and petitions, had been treated with con- 
tempt ; and when they had hoped for a considerate hear- 
ing of their defence, tney had only received a fresh accu« 
mulation of wrongs and insults. All now looked forward 
to a fearful contest. The terrible calm that precedes a 
storm, settled darkly over the continent, and thunders of 
vengeance muttered in the distance. The crisis was at 
liana. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

It seems to have been the determination of the people 
of New England, that whenever actual hostilities should 

What bill was then passed ?— What bill was brought forward by Lord 
North ?— How was it received in America?— To wliat states were the 
commercial restrictions extended ?— What stales escaped, and on what 
ground ?— What was the effect of the recepilon of these laws in Ameri 
ca ?— Wliai was the deiennination of the people of New England 1 
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Fight at Conoord Bridge. 

commence, the royal party should be the aggressors. 
With their habitual reverence for law and justice, they 
resolved to place their adversaries in the wrong, and to 
keep the right on their own side. It was equally their de- 
termination to repel with firmness the first hostile attack 
which should be made. An occasion was^soon furnished 
in which these principles of action were put to the test. 

On the evening preceding the 19th of April, 1775, 
General Gage detaened Lieutenant Colonel Smith and 
"vlajor Pitcairn, with 800 grenadiers and light infantry, to 
.lestroy some military stores which had been collected at 
Concord, about eighteen miles from Boston. Information 
of this movement was sent into the country by Dr. War- 
ren, and the whole surrounding region was soon in arms, 
and marching, in small parties, towards the scene of action. 

When thd British troops reached Lexington, about five 
o'clock in the morning, a small body of militia was pa^ 
raded in front of the meeting house. Major Pitcairn, who 
led the van, rode up, calling out, * Disperse, rebels, dis^ 
perse.' His soldiers rushed forward, with loud huzzas, 
and commenced a scattering fire. This was soon followed 
by a general discharge, which continued until the militia 
retreated. Eight men were killed, and a considerabbf 
number wounded. The main body now proceeded Ut 
Concord and destroyed the stores. 

The British commander then attempted to cut off the 
i^pproach of the Americans from the neighbouring towns, 

For what purpose were BrJlish troops sent to Concord 7— What took 
plate at Lexington? 
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by destroying or occupying the bridges. A party whm 
sent to the south bridge and tore it up. Another force 
was sent to the north bridge to guard it, and being attacked 
by the Americans, who were desirous of keeping open 
the communication with the town, a smart action took 
place, which terminated in the retreat of the British, aftei 
the loss of several killed and wounded, to the centre of 
the town. After hastily burying their dead in the public 
scjuare, they recommenced their march, or rather their 
flight, towards Boston. At the sound of the alarm guns, 
and the ringing of thel;hurch bells, the people had hastily 
armed themselves, and mustered in such numbers, that 
the British found themselves surrounded on all sides by 
LTiemies, firing upon them in detached scouting parties, 
from every covert they could find. ' Every patch of trees, 
every rock, every stream of water, every building, every 
stone w^all, was lined with an unintermitted fire. ° 

At Lexington they were partially relieved by a reinforce- 
ment of 900 men, with two field pieces, commanded by 
Lord Percy. After resting under protection of this strong 
party for half an hour, the British resumed their march 
under a continued and heavy fire of the Americans. Near 
100 tnen fell in the retreat; a considerable number were 
made prisoners ; a round or two of ammunition only re- 
mained : and it was not till late in the evening that the 
exhausted remnant of the British reached the heights of 
Charles town. Here they received an additional rein- 
forcement from Boston, who protected them during tlie 
night; and before the close of the next day the royal army 
was formally besieged in Boston.* 

This, the first battle of the revolution, was important, 
not only on account of its placing the parties in an attitude 
of open hostility, but also from its moral influence on the 
spirit and subsequent proceedings of the colonies. It fully 
demoa3|-.rated the efficiency of tne provincial troops, when 
acting against regulars, and the fatal precision of theii 
marksmen. It secured the position which they had been 
so anxious to take in the outset, as the party aggrieved 
and attacked, acting entirely on the defensive. They had 
been careful not to give the first fire at Concord, even 
after the affair at Lexington, so anxious were the leaders 

"What took place at Concord ?— What obliged the British to retreat T— 
Describe the retreat.— What was their loss f— Why waa this batUe un 
ponant f 

♦ Everetu 
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to coyer their proceedings with the letter of the law. 
The provincial congress even took pains to send letters 
and depositions to ueir agents in England, establishing 
this point. 

Having thus entrenched their position with law and 
justice, Sie congress prepared to defend it with the whole 
available force of the country. They immediately passed 
resolutions for raising an army of 30,000 men in New 
Enjgland. A considerable part of these levies was soon 
added to the*^ besiedng army which surrounded Boston ; 
and General Gage became seriously alarmed for the safety 
of his garrison. 

Meantime a small force was raised in Connecticut, and 
marched to Castleton, where they were met by Colonels 
Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold, with an additional 
force ; and, under their command, proceeded towards the 
fortress of Ticonderoga. They reached Lake Champlain 
in the night of the 9th of May. With a detachment of 83 
men, Allen and Arnold crossed the lake, and succeeded 
in surprising and capturing the fort without firing a gun. 
(Lionel Warren was then sent off with a small party, and 
took possession of Crown Point, which was gamsoned 
only by a sergeant and twelve men. At both these places 
a considerable amount of cannon and military stores were 
taken. 

While these events were passing, Generals Howe, Bwh 
goyne, and Clinton arrived at Boston; and, soon after. 
General Gage sent forth a proclamation, declaring martial 
law to be in force ; and offering pardon to all who would 
submit to the king, excepting Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock. 

In Virginia, the royal governor. Lord Dunmore, seized 
some powder belonging to the colony, and conveyed it on 
board an armed vessel, lying in the harbour of Williams- 
burg. The irritation caused by this measure was so 
great, that the governor was soon compelled to retire and 
take refuffe on board the Fowey man-of-war ; and thus 
tenninated for ever the royal government in that colony. 
A similzir result took place in South Carolina, in conse- 
quence of the royal governor being detected in tampering 
with the Indians. In North Carolina,' also, the ffovemor, 
bavbg made hostile preparations, was compelled to seek 

What WM done by congress 1— What is said of Gage ?— Describe the 
taking of Ticonderoga ana Crown Point.— Who now arrived in Boston t— 
What was proclaimed by General Gage?— What took place in Vlr- 
(inial— In South CaroIiJiA?— In North Carolina 1 
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safety on board a sloop of war in Cape Fear river. The 
other colonies were thus rapidly assuming a position not 
less warlike than that of New England. 

On the 10th of May, the continental conmress asseni- 
bled at Philadelphia* Addresses were voted to the inha- 
bitants of Great Britain, to the people of Canada, and to 
the assembly of Jamaica, and a second petition to the 
king. Congress next voted that 20,000 men should be, 
immediately equipped, and proceeded to organise the 
higher departments of the army. George Washington, 
then a delegate from Virginia, was unanimously chosen 
commander in chief; ancfaccepted the appointment with 
his characteristic modesty ana dignity. Bills of credit 
were issued for three millions of dollars, to defray the 
expenses of the war, and the United Colonies were 
pledged for their redemption. 

Intelligence respecting the movements of the British 
army in Boston having Ted to the suspicion that General 
Gage designed to penetrate into the country, it was deter- 
mined to fortify Dorchester Neck and Bunter's Hill. A 
detachment of 1000 men beinff ordered for the latter ser- 
vice, under the command of Colonel Prescott, by some 
mistake took possession of Breed's Hill, an eminence 
much nearer to Boston than Bunker's, and completely 
commanding the town. Moving silently to this point, on 
the evening of the 16th of June, they reached it unob- 
served, ana proceeded to throw up an intrenchment of 
eight rods square, during the nignt. At break of day, 
their operations being discovered by the commander of 
the armed ship Lively, then lying in the harbour, a brisk 
cannonade from the ship was commenced. A battery 
of six guns was soon after opened upon them from 
Copp's Hill, in Boston, directly opposite Breed's. Un- 
daunted by the constant shower of shot and bombs which 
was poured upon them, the provincial troops laboured 
indefatigably upon their works, until they had extended 
a breast-work from the east side of the redoubt to tha 
bottom of the hill, tipwards Mystic river. 

General Gage deeming it absolutely necessary to dis- 
lodge the Americans from this commanding e'minence, 
detached Major General Howe, and Brigadier General 

When did congress a^semHe at Philadelphia 1 — What addresses did 
they vote 1— What men and money ?— Who was appointed commander 
m chief 7— What occasioned the fortifying of Breed's Hill 1— \^en was 
It fortified "i— What toolc place in the morning 1— How far ware th« 
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Pigot, about noon^ with ten companies of grenadiers^ 
..en of light infantry, and a body oi artillery, to perform 
that service. They landed at Moreton's Point, but find- 
ing the Americans did not desert their intrenchments, as 
they had expected, they awaited the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment from Boston. Meantime the provincials also re- 
ceived a fresh accession of troops, unaer the command of 
Generals Warren and Pomeroy; and made a further 
addition to their defences by pulling up some post and 
rail fences, placing them in parallel lines, and filling up 
die intervening space witb new mown hay. 

The British troops, beuig now reinforced, marched to 
the attack in two lines, it was commenced by a heavy 
discharge of fieldpieces and howitzers, the troops advanc- 
ing slowly to allow time for the aitillery to produce eflFect 
on the works. While they were advancing, orders were 
given to set fire to the village of Charlestown, which was 
soon enveloped in fiames. This added,. in no small de- 
gree, to the terror and sublimity of the spectacle, which 
was contemplated by thousands of interested spectators, 
assembled on the surrounding heights, and the roofs of 
buildings in Boston, awaiting in breathless expectation 
Che issue of the contest. 

The Americans permitted the enemy to approach within 

What force was sent to dislodge the Americans ?— Under what 
cenerals 7— After landing, what did they wait for 7— Who reinforced tha 
Americans?— How did they extend their works'?— Describe the advance 
of the enemy.— What town was burnt ?— Who were the spectators of 
Hi* batUe % 
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lees tnan one hundred yards of their works, unmolested , 
and thei. ponred in upon them such a deadly fire of mus* 
ketiy, that the British line was broken, and ariven towards 
tlie landing plane in disorder. The exertions of the of- 
ficers, in rallying the troops, were successful ; and they 
were ag;ain led on to the charge. But another equally 
destructive fire of the Americans proved as effectual as 
the first ; and the troops, a second time, retreated in con- 
fusion. General Clinton, now aniving from Boston, aided 
General Howe, and the other officers, in restoring order, 
and the troops were, a third time, reluctantly led on to 
the attack. But the powder of the Americans was now 
nearly exhausted ; and some of the British cannon liad 
been brought into such a position as to rake the inside of 
the breast-work from end to end. The fire from the ships^ 
batteries, and field artillery was redoubled ; and, by thus 
attacking it on three sides at once, the British finally suc- 
ceeded in carryinff the redoubt at the point of the bayonet. 
The provincials, however, made an obstinate resistance, 
even after a retreat was ordered ; defending themselvoB 
witli the butt end of their muskets, and disputing the 
•Tfound, inch by inch. 

When the redoubt on the hill was lost, the breast-work 
')n the left, which had been defended with simiiar fine- 
ness against the light infantry, was also necessarily 
abandoned. The provincials now 'retreated over Charles- 
town Neck, with but trifling loss, although they were 
raked by the ^ns of the Glasgow man of war, and two 
Jloating batteries. 

The British felt that this was a victory by no means to 
be boasied of. Their force was 3000 men; and their 
killed and wounded amounted to 1054. The American 
Ibrce was but 1500, and they lost, in killed and wounded, 
453. Their chief regret was for the loss of General 
Warren, an ardent patriot, and highly popular officer, 
\vho fell in the engagement. 

The British kept nossession of Breed's Hill, and aftei*- 
w'ards seized and fortified Bunker's ; which secured to 
tliem the peninsula of Charlestown ; but the provincials, 
by fortifying Prospect Hill, held their enemies as closely 
besiegea as before. 

The courage displayed in the battle of Breed's HUI 

Describe the first onael.— The second.— Tne third.— Wlial was tlis 
result ?— What were the force and the loss on each sidel— What eveats 
followed the battle 1 
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raised the spirits of the colonists, and made them ready 
to dare any dangers. They believed that intrepidity, and 
dexterity m the use of fire arms, "would supply their de- 
ficiency of discipline. But in this they were mistaken ; 
and subsequent events convinced them of the error. 

In July, General Washington took command of the 
troops intrenched round Boston, and proceeded to inspect 
amd review them. He found the army, consisting of 
14,000 men, animated with great zeal, and prepared to 
follow him in the most arduous undertakings; but he 
soon discovered that they were unacquaintecf with sub- 
ordination, and strangers to military discipline. The 
supply of arms and ammunition was scanty, the troops 
being without bayonets, and having but nine rounds apiece 
of cartridges. 

These difficulties were in a great measure overcome by 
the superior talents and perseverance of Washington. Hp 
formed the soldiers into brigades and accustomed theni 
to obedience. He requested congress to appoint a com* 
missary general, a quartermaster general, and a paymaster 
general ; a number of men were instructed in the manage- 
ment of artillery, and the army was soon completely or- 
ganised and fit for service. 

The troops were now regularly encamped round Boston ; 
and occupied a space of ground nearly twelve miles lu 
length. The English had strong intrenchments on Bun- 

What was its moral effect on the Americansl— When diil Washingioji 
join the army]— In what condition did he find it 1— How did he iMnedv 
110 deficiences 1— Where were the Americans encamped ) 
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ker's Hill and Roxbury Neck; and were defended by 
floating batteries in the Mystic riyer, and a ship of wai 
lying between Boston and Charlestown. The respectiye 
forces being thus disposed, the siege of Boston continued 
until the succeeding spring. 

In consequence of orders from the British ministry txr 
destroy the sea-ports of the rebellious colonies, four ships, 
under the command of Captain Mowatt, were despatched 
to Falmouth, (now Portland,) in Maine, in the month of 
October; and, after ofFerinff disgraceful terms of sub- 
mission to the inhabitants, which of course were rejected, 
he commenced a bombardment and speedily reduced th<o 
town to ashes. This unnecessary and cruel act of aggres- 
sion only served still further to exasperate the colonies 
against the mother country. 

In March, 1776, General Washington determined on 
forcing the British to evacuate Boston. Having opened 
his batteries and commenced a brisk cannonade on the 
opposite side of the city, he succeeded in occupying Dop- 
Chester Heights, on the evening of the 4th, and throwing 
up a fortification before morning. General Howe, who 
had succeeded General Gage in the chief command, on 
discovering that this position was occupied, saw the ne* 
cesfeity of dislodging tne Americans or instantly abandon- 
ing the place. He prepared for a vigorous attack on the 
works, but was prevented from landing his forces which 
had embarked in boats, by the occurrence of a tremendous 
storm. Nothing remained, therefore, but to evacuate the 
place. 

The British were not annoyed in their retreat, as the> 
alight thus have been provoked to bum the town ; a los0 
which it would have reouired years of profitable industrf 
to repair. For this, ana some oUier reasons., they were 
allowed to embark at their leisure, and take with them 
as many of the adherents to tlie royal cause, with their 
effects, as chose to accompany them. On the 17th of 
March their fleet sailed for Halifax. The American army« 
under Washington, hastened towards New York, whithef 
they supposed the English were gone. 

Where were the English forces ?— Describe the affair of Falmoulh.- 
What was determined by Waahineton in March, 1776 1- -What heighi« 
didheoccupy7— What was done by General Howe V-Why were the 
British permitted to escape without loss i— Whither did the Americanr 
proceed 7— Why 1 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

EXPEDITION AGAINST CANADA. 

It was justly considered by congress an important 
point to secure the co-operation of the Canadians m their 
attempts to throw off the yoke of Great Britain. After 
endeavouring to give them a favourable disposition by 
means of addresses disseminated among them, calling 
npon them to aid in the cause of liberty, it was determined 
to complete the work by siezing upon the fortresses in 
the hands of the Britisn government troops, and the 
raising the standard of the states over the conquered pro- 
vince. The project was feasible and only miscarried in 
consequence of certain untoward events in carrjring it into 
effect. 

Two expeditions were sent off in September, 1775; one 
under Colonel Arnold, which was to leave the camp al 
Roxbury, embark at Newbury for the Kennebec nver, 
;Tnd then proceed across the wilderness of Maine to Que« 
bee. The other, under General Schuyler, was to reduce 
the other fortresses, take ^Montreal and join Arnold at 
Quebec. 

After an ineffectual attack with 1000 men on Fort St. 
John, situated on the river Sorel, Schuyler was takeiLill 
and returned to Albany. General Montgomery succeeded 
him in the command, and captured Fort St. John. Fort 
Chamble6 fell about the same time, and Montgomery 
received the surrender of Montreal, from which Governor 
Carleton succeeded in escaping down the river to Quebec. 

Meantime Arnold had succeeded in penetrating through 
the forests of Maine, and appeared before Quebec on the 
9th of November. His inmrudence in entrusting a letter 
for General Schuyler to an Indian, whom he had captured 
in the woods, and his foolish display of his troops on 
their arrival, had put completely on their guard the gar- 
rison of a fortress which could only be taken by surprise, 
since it is as strong as Gibraltar. 

Montgomery did not join him, till the 1st of December, 
nnd then their united forces were less numerous than the 
British garrison. 

What province did congrew endeavour to palnl— Howl— What ex- 
I'tpdilJous were sent out 7— What forts were taK*»n ?— When did Arnold 
reach Quebec)— When did Montgompry join hmi 7 
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The Americans gifFered under the further disadvantage 
of illness, bad clothing and worse discipline, and the il] 
will of the inhabitants, caused by the misconduct of the 
soldiery. After attempting to summon the garrison to 
surrender, and having his flag of truce fired on, Mont- 
gomery resolved upon an assault, which was made on the 
morning of the 31st of December. 

About four o'clock in the morning, in the midst of a 
violent storm of snow, two feints and two real attaclvi? 
were simultaneously made. The real attacks were con- 
ducted by Montgomery and Arnold. Montgomery ad- 
vancing at the head of about two hundred men, fell by 
the first discharge of grape shot from the works. Several 
of his best officers being killed, his division retreated. 
Arnold at the head of about three hundred men, in a dif- 
ferent quarter, maintained a fierce and obstinate conflict 
for some time ; but was at last wounded and repulsed, 
leaving many of his men in the hands of the enemy. The 
death of Montgomery was the subject of much regret, as 
he had been universally loved and esteemed. On as- 
sembling, after the assault, so large a number had been 
killed or taken prisoners, that the provincials could not 
muster many more than four hundred effective men, who 
chose Arnold for their commander ; and in the hope of 
receiving reinforcements, resolved to remain in the vicinity 
of ftuebec. 

Sir Guy Carleton acquired much honour, not only by 
his gallant defence of the city, but also, by the humanity 
with which he treated all his prisoners. The sick and 
wounded, he caused to be taken care of, and permitted 
them, when recovered, to return to their homes unmo- 
lested. The Americans were not ignorant of their own 
inferiority in point of numbers to the garrison, and were 
not without apprehensions of being attacked ; but although 
the garrison was three times more numerous than the 
besieging army, it was of such a mixed and precarious 
3haracter, that Carleton did not deem it prudent to march 
out against his enemy. 

Arnold continued the siege till May, when General 
Thomas arriving took the command. The river soon 
lifter opened and the arrival of a fleet with reinforcements 
from England compelled the Americans to raise the siege 

When was an assault made on Quebec ?— What was the result ? — 
VVho fell 7— What is said of Governor Carleton 7— How long was the 
■»iege continued ? -How was the city relieved 1 
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and abandon the province. This expedition cost much 
suffering and many yaluable lives, and produced 'no 
advantage to the American cause. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1776. 

This spring of 1776 opened with very little prosj)eci 
of reconciliation between Great Britain and her colonies. 
No answer was returned to the petition of congress to 
the king : but intelligence was received that the British 
had made treaties with the landgrave of Hesse Cassel% 
and other petty German sovereignties, and hired from 
them about 17,000 mercenary troops, for the service of 
the crown in America. These troops, known among the 
<X)lonist3 by the general name of Hessians, were much 
dreaded, until after a few thousand of them had been 
killed or made prisoners. It was also understood, that, 
in addition to these men, 25,000 British soldiers would 
he sent over. A part of this force was said to be destined 
&>r Charleston, in South Carolina. 

Active preparations were made by the Carolinians for 
their reception ; and when, early in June, the armament, 
oonsistinff^of between 40 and 50 vessels, under the com- 
mand of Sir Peter Parker and Earl Comwallis, made its 
^pearance off Charleston, the place was in a tolerable 
state of defence. 

The main dependance of the Americans was on a fort 
on Sullivan's island, which was defended by Colonel 
Moultrie with 344 regular troops and some militia. Some 
of the British troops were landed on a neighbouring island, 
and on the 28th of June 10 of the ships of war com- 
menced an attack on the fort, which lastea with unabated 
Ciiry from 11 o'clock in the forenoon till 7 in the evening, 
and finally terminated in the complete repuise of the 
British. In a few days the whole neet, with the tioops 
on board, sailed for New '^ork. 

What was the slate of affaire in the spring of 1776 1— What sort of 
troops were obtained by the English government for the service in 
America 7— For wliat place were a part of these troops destined ?— Witli 
what force did the British appear off Charleston *»— What was the point 
or attack }— 'Vl'hat was the result 1 
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Attack on Fort Moultria. 



In this obstinate engagement the Americans fought with 
great gallantry, and the loss of the British was very 
severe. In the course of the engagement, the fla^-staff 
of the fort was shot away ; but Sergeant Jasper leaped 
down upon the beach, snatched up the flag, fastened it to 
A sponge-staff, and while the ships were incessantly di- 
recting their broadsides upon the fort, he mounted the 
merlon and deliberately replaced the flag. Next day. 
President Rutledge presented him with a sword, as a tes- 
timony of respect for his distinguished valour. Colonel 
Moultrie and the oflicers and troops on Sullivan's island, 
received the thanks of their country for their bravery ; and 
in honour of the gallant commander the fort was named 
Fort Moultrie. 

The failure of the attack on Charleston was of great 
importance to the American cause, and contributed much 
to the establishment of the popular government. The 
friends of congress triumphed ; the diffident became bolil ; 
and many of the tories abandoned their party and attached 
' themselves to the cause of American liberty. The brave 
defence of Fort Moultrie saved the southern states from 
the horrors of war for several years. 

Intelligence of the rejection of their second petitioo. 
and of the cold indifference observed towards Mr. Penn, 
the provincial agent, by the British government, had 
reached congress in November, 1775, and awakened a 

What is related of Sergeant Jasper 1— How was he rewarded 7-*Whal 
name was given to the fort ?— What werti the effects of this victonr?— 
What news was received from England ?— What was the effec*» of thw 
iaielligence "t 
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Strong sensation throughout the provinces. It shewed 
the colonists in what light their conduct was viewed by 
the British cabinet, ancT what they had to expect from the 
parent state. It was clear enough now, that there was 
no medium between unconditionaT submission and abso- 
lute independence. The colonists saw that they must 
either abandon every thing for which they had been 
hitherto contending, or assert their freedom by force of 
arms ; and many of them were struck with the incon- 
gruity of professing allegiance to a power which their 
martial battalions were opposing in the field. 

Independence, which, m the earlier stages of the contest^ 
had been casually and obliquely hinted, was now made 
\ topic of public discussion. At first it alarmed timid 
wd moderate men, who had a glimpse Of the calamitous 
scenes which such a course would open before them. 
But the partisans of independence were bold and inde- 
"atigable; they laboured incessantly in rendering the 
subject familiar to the popular ear and mind ; the number of 
their adherents daily increased ; and many, who had been 
hostile to a separation from Britain, became friendly to 
that measure, or ceased to oppose it. They justly thought 
circumstances so desperate, that matters could not be 
rendered worse by the attempt, and success might be 
beneficial. 

At that time, Thomas Paine, an Englishman, who had 
recently arrived in America, published a pamphlet, 
under the title of * Common Sense,' which had a prodi- 
gious influence in promoting the cause of independence; 
It was widely circulated and universally read. Although 
Paine was a man of no learning, and of very little kno\9^ 
Iddse, yet he had a shrewd understanding, and a confident 
and popular manner of writing, to which cause the eitra» 
ordinary effect of his pamphlet on the public mind may 
be traced. 

The subject of a declaration of independence having 
been discussed in a variety of ways in tne different pro 
vinces ; having, in several of them, met with more or 
less opposition ; and many of the members of congress 
having received instructions on the point, from their con- 
stituents, it was solemnly taken into consideration by that 
body, in the month of June, and discussed with closed 

What were now the sentiments of a large part of the colonists ?— 
How did the friends of independence operate on the put lie mind ?- 
What writer was distinguished for his boldness and succens ^ Whep 
ifwi the subject of independence taken up in congress 1 
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doors, in a very animated manner. The debate was as 
animated and earnest as it was momentous. The friends 
3f the measure, however, finally prevailed. The declara- 
tion of independence* passed; and, on the fourth of 
iULY, 1776, the members having severally affixed their 
signatures to the document, it was publicly proclaimed to 
the people from the door of the state house, in Philadel- 
phia, and received with shouts of gratulation, and the 
ringing of bells, and firing of cannon — tokens of rejoicing, 
which, according to the celebrated prediction of Jolui 
Adams, have been annually repeated to the present day^ 
The hall in which the continential congress was then 
assembled, was thenceforward called Independence Hall ; 
and the public square, in which Americans first assembled 
to hear the charter of their freedom read, still retains the 
name of Independence Square. 

After the declaration of independence, the Americans 
nad to contend with important difficulties in supporti* 
mg their pretensions. The great contest was but just 
beorun. 

It has already been stated that, at the close of the siege 
of Boston, General Howe proceeded to Halifax, and 
General Washington towards New York, where he soon 
arrived with his army. In that city the British interest 
had been more powerful than in any other place in the 
provinces, and the struggle between the friends of British 
domination, and of American freedom, had been more 
doubtful than in any other quarter. But by superior num- 
bers, and more daring activity, the adherents of congress 
had ffaintd the ascendancy. On his arrival in the city, 
Wasninffton endeavoured to put it in a state of defence ; 
and as the British, by means of their fleet, had the com- 
mand of the waters, he attempted to obstruct the navi- 
gation of the East and North Kivers, by sinking vessels 
m the channels. He also raised fortifications at New 
York, and on Long Island ; and made every preparatiou 
in his power for giving the British army a vigorous 
reception. 

General Howe remained some time at Halifax; but, 
>iffer the recovery of his troops from the fatigue and sick- 

VVhen was the declaration signed and proclaimed 1 — ^What city had 
Washington to defend, after relieving Boston 1— How did he prepare in 
•lie reception of the British 1 

• See Appendix % 
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ness occasioned by the siege of Boston, he embarked, 
saiJed to the southward, and on the 2d of July landed, 
without opposition, on Staten Island, which lies on the 
coast of New Jersey, and is separated from Long Island 
by a channel called the Narrows, His army consisted of 
OOOO men, and his brother, Lord Howe, commander of 
the British fleet, who had touched at Halifax, expecting 
to find him there, arrived soon afterwards, with a rein* 
forcement of about 20,000 men from Britain. Thus 
General Howe had the command of nearly 30,000 troops, 
for the purpose of subjugating the American colonies ; 
a more formidable force than had ever before visited these 
shores. General Washington was ill prepared to meei 
such a powerful army, nis force consisted of about 
9000 men, many of whom were ill armed, and about 
8000 without any arms at all ; but new levies were daily 
coming in. 

Soon after his appearance off the coast, Lord How© 
sent a letter to the American commander in chief, acK 
dressed to ' Georjge Washington, Esq.;' but the general 
refused to open it, as the address was not in a style co> 
responding to the dignity of the situation which he held- 
A.nother letter was sent to * George Washington, &c. &o, 
&c. ;' but this also was refused, vlt did not acknowledge,' 
ae said, * the public character with which he was invested 

When did General Howe land on Staten Island ?— What was nia 
brce 1— Who commanded the fleet?— What was Washington's force %-- 
jtelate the afbir of the letter. 
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by the congress, suid in no othCT character would he hxwm 
any iDteicouise with his loidship.' 

The communication, however, to which these letters 
gare rise, afforded the British an opportanity of exerting 
uiemselves in order to effect a reconciliation. With this 
view, the American general was informed ihaX Lord 
Howe was invested with Ml powers to receive the sub- 
mission of the colonists, and to reinstate them in the 
favour of their lawful sovereign; hut Washington de- 
clared liiat these powers appeared to consist in nothing 
but granting pardons ; and that as the provincials, in de- 
fending their rights, had been guilty of no crime, they 
tequir^ no forgiveness. 

Both sides, therefore, prepared to terminate their dis- 
putes by an appeal to arms ; and hostilities began as soon 
as the Endisn troops were collected at their appointed 
stations. The character of the forces which were now 
about to engage was very different The British troops 
were numerous, regularly disciplined, and accustomed to 
military operations ; while the Americans were inferior in 
numbers, and inexperienced, newly embodied, and not 
well provided with artillery and ammunition. 

Washington marked the condition of his army with 
very great concern. It amounted to less than 18,000 
effective men; while that of the English was nearly 
30,000 strong. As the American government had no 
ostablished revenue, and as the sources of their com- 
merce were completely dried up, the diflSculties which 
the general had to encounter were such as no human 
ability and perseverance could easily surmount. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, he maintained his 
positions, and availed himself of every circumstance 
which might encourage his troops or improve their dis- 
cipline. 

In the month of August, 1776, the English made a 
descent upon Long Island, with 40 pieces of cannon, and 
under cover of their ships. On a peninsula, formed by 
the East River and Gowanus Cove, and constituting a 
part of the same island, was General Putnam, strongly 
ibrtiiied, and awaiting with his detachment the approach 
of the king's troops. Between the armies was a range 

Relate the affair of the pardons.— What aid both sides now prepare 
^?— What was the relative character of the British and of the Ame- 
rican troops 1— What difficulties had Washington to encounter ?— Who: 
movement was made by the British in August ?— Where was Genera) 
Putnam stationed 7 
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*rf hills, the principal pass through which was near a 
place called Piatbush. At this place the Hessians, form- 
ing the centre of the royalists, took their station. The left 
wmg, under the orders of General Grant, was close upon 
the shore ; and the right, commanded by General Clinton, ■ 
Earl Percy, and Lord Cornwallis, and comprehending 
the chief strength of the British forces, approached tte 
apposite coast of Flat Land. General Putnam had di- 
rected that all the passes should be secured by strong 
detachments of the provincial troops. The orders to this 
purpose, though not disobeyed, were not complied with to 
the extent that the general required ; and one road through 
the hills, of the utmost importance, was entirely neglect- 
ed — an oversight which was speedily communicated to 
the British, and which they were too wise not to improve 
to their advantage. 

On the evening of the 26th, Generals Howe and Clirv- 
ton drew off the right wing of the English army, in order 
to gain the heights. Nearly about daybreak, he reached 
the pass undiscovered by the Americans, and immediately 
took possession of it. The detachment under Lord Percy 
followed ; and when the day appeared, the royalists 
advanced into the level country oetween the hills and 
Brooklyn, a village situated on the peninsula where the 
Americans were encamped. 

Without loss of time, Howe and Clinton fell upon the 
rear of the provincials, and the Hessians attacking them 
in front at the same instant, neither valour nor skill could 
save them from a defeat. Inspirited, however, by theii 
generals, and by the presence of Washington, they coiv 
tinued the engagement for a while, and fought with th# 
bravery of men whom the love of freedom animates U 
deeds of heroism ; but, pressed by superior numbers, ant 
thrown into confusion, they gave way on every side, am 
fled precipitately to the woods. 

Nor was this the only part of the arrny which suffered 
flie right wing, which opposed General Grant, experiencec 
a simuar fate. They fought bravely, and maintained theii 
ffTound till informed of the defeat of the left wing, when 
Siey retreated in confusion ; and, in order to avoid the 
enemy, who where far advanced on their rear, the greater 

Where were the Hessians posted 7— The British left and right wings } 
—What onlers had Putnam givea?— What was the consequence of their 
being neglected 7— What was done on the evening of the 2Gth'J— What 
was done by the royalists at daybreak 1— What was effected by Howe 
4iMi Clinton 1— What was the fat« of the American right wing? 
14 
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part of them attempted to escape along the dike of a 
mill-dam, and through a marsh, where many of them 
perished ; but a remnant regained the camp. Of a reffi* 
ment consisting of young gentlemen from Maryland, the 
• greater part was cut in pieces, and not one of those who 
survived escaped without a wound. 

The British soldiers behaved with their usual courage, 
nd it was with difficulty that they were restrained from 
mstantly attacking tiie American camp; but General 
Howe, who always exercised a laudable care of the lives 
of his men, checked their impetuosity ; believing that, 
without any great loss, he could compel the Americans 
to surrender, or to evacuate their camp. 

On that disastrous day, the Americans lost 2000 men 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; amonff the latter were 
Generals Sullivan, Woodhull, and Lord Stirling. They 
also lost 6 pieces of artillery. The acknowledged British 
loss was 21 officers, and 346 privates, killed, wounded, 
and taken. 

A retreat from Long Island now became absolutely 
necessary ; and it was effected on the 30th of August, 
without the loss of a man. 

After the evacuation of Long Island by the Americans, 
OToposals for an accommodation were made by Lord Howe, 
tJut as his lordship was not authorised to treat with con- 
gresses a legal assembly, he invited such of its member* 
as were desirous of peace to a private conference. To 
tJiis invitation the congress replied that, as they were the 
representatives of the free and independent states of 
America, it was not possible for them to send any of theii 
fmmb0t to confer with the English commanders,^in thefi 
Individual capacity ; but that, as it was exceedingly W 
be wished that an accommodation should take place, on 
reasonable terms, they would direct a committee to receive 
the proposals of the British government. Accordingly, 
they nominated for this purpose. Dr. Franklin, Mr. John 
Adams, and Mr. Rutledge, all zealous and faithful to the 
cause of liberty. But notwithstanding the disposition of 
Lord Howe, which was certainly towards peace, and the 
late misfortunes of the provincial troops, tne conference 
was altogether ineffectual ; his lordship would not acknow 

What is said of a Maryland reffimenll— What is said of the British 
soldiers 1— Of General Howe'J— What loss did the Americana sustain 
—The British 1— When did the Americans retreat from Long Island 7— 
Who now proposed a conference 'J—What was the reply of concreaa 7 - 
•"•^o composed the committee of congress)— What was its result » 
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ledge the deputies as the commissioners of a free people ; 
and the deputies wound not treat with him on any other 
condition. It was resolved, therefore, on both sides, tn 
prosecute the war with all their vigour and their utmost 
resources. 

This conference, although ineffectual with respect to 
the object immediately in view, was of considerable ser^ 
vice to the Americans. It arrested General Howe in the 
career of victory, and suspended, during its progress, the 
operations of the campaign. It afforded a pause to the 
dispirited Americans ; and gave them time to rally their 
drooping spirits ; a matter, in their circumstances, of no 
slight importance. 

The provincial army, under the command of Wash 
ington, was now stationed in the vicinity of New York 
They had erected many batteries near the place, and from 
these they kept up an incessant fire on the British ships. 
Between the armies lay the East River, which the roy 
alists, for some days, had manifested a desire to cross 
Accordingly, they landed on the opposite shore, at Kipp's 
Bay, nearly three miles distant from New York; and 
marching rapidly towards the city, they obliged the Ame- 
ricans to abandon their works and retreat. Leaving the 
town itself, and their baggage, provisions, and miRtary 
stores, in possession of the British, the Americans with- 
drew to the northern part of the island, where the chief 
strength of their forces was collected. Here WasMington 
determined to wait the approach of the king's troops. 
It was his design, at present, not to risk a general 
engagement, but to harass the English by continual 
skirmishes, by cutting off their supplies and exhausting 
their patience. 

The fortune of the royalists was now predominant. In 
almost every attack the superiority of regular discipline 
had been shown. Washington was forced to quit his 
gtrong position at King's Bridge, on New York island, 
and saved his army by retiring towards the main land cf 
Connecticut. He was followed by the English general 
as soon as the troops could be landed, and the proper 
reinforcements had arrived. 

After some ineffectual skirmishing, both parties met at 
a place called the White Plains ; the royalists began the 
What was then resolved on both sides?— What were the good effects of 
this fx>iiference'?— What is said of the provincial anmyl — Ofthe royal istol 
—Whither dirt the Americans retreat ?— What was Washington's plac 
of operational— Whither was he compelled to retire » 
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nssault, and made such an impression on the American 
lines, that Washington was compelled to retreat. He 
withdrew in good- order, and occupied an advantageous 
post behind the river Croton. 

Howe finding himself unable to bring on a general 
action, relinquished the pursuit, and employed his troops 
in reducing and taking possession of Forts Washington 
and Lee, the first on the island of New York, not fa? 
from King's Bridge ; and the other on the Jersey side of 
North River, nearly opposite the former. This he ac- 
complished in November; and the Americans were thus 
driven, with considerable loss, from New York island, 
and from the Jersey bank of the North River. 

On the fall of Forts Washington and Lee, General 
Washington with his little army consisting of about 
3uOO men, ill armed, worse clad, and almost without 
tents, blankets or utensils for cooking their provisions, 
commenced a disastrous retreat through the Jerseys. He 
first retired behind the Hackensack ; thence to Newark, 
and thence to Brunswick. While there, the term of 
service of many of his troops expired, and he had the 
mortification to see them atandon him. From Bruns- 
wick he retreated to Trenton ; and there received a re- 
mforcement of about 2000 men from Pennsylvania- 
He now collected and guarded all the boats on the Dela- 
ware, and sent his sick and wounded, and his heavy 
artillery and baggage across the Delaware. After re- 
maining at Trenton some time, and even advancing to- 
wards Princeton, he learnt that Earl Cornwaliis, strongly 
reinforced, was marching against him ; and on the 8th of 
December, he passed the Delaware at Trenton ferry, the 
van of the British army appearing, just as his rear-guard 
had crossed. 

While retreating through the Jerseys, Washington had 
earnestly desired General Lee, who had been left in com- 
mand of the division of the army at North Castle, to 
hasten his march to the Delaware and join the main army. 
But for reasons of his own, Lee was m no haste to obey, 
and by his carelessness in getting separated from thc^ mam 
body of bis troops he was actually made prisoner, an»l 
put in close confinement by the English. General Sul- 

WTiatwaa the refliilt of the battle of White Plains 1— How did Ge 

neral Howe employ his troops 1— In what condition was the American 

army now compelled to retreat through the Jerseys ?-— What hanpeneil 

at Brunswick '^-^Where did Washington crons the Delaware 1— what ia 

^Id of General Lee ? 
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livan, who succeeded in the command, immediatel]^ 
)oined Washington, and thus increased his force to near)] 
7000. Still his men were daily leaving him, and of 
those who remained, the greater part were raw troops, ill 
piovided, and all of them dispirited by defeat. 

General Howe, with an army of 27,000 men, completely 
armed and disciplined, well provided, and flushed with 
success, lay on the opposite sije of the Delaware, stretch- 
mg his encampments from Brunswick to the neighboup- 
hood of Philaaelphia, and was expected to cross as soon 
as the river should be frozen over. 

To the Americans this was the most gloomy period of 
the contest ; and their affairs appeared in a very hopeless 
condition. To deepen the gloom of this period, so alarm- 
ing to all true patriots, an expedition, under Clinton and 
Sir Peter Parker, was sent to Rhode Island and took pos- 
session of it, without resistance, on the very day that 
Washington crossed the Delaware. 

On the 12th of December congress quitted Philadel- 
phia, and retired to Baltimore. On the 20th they confer- 
red on General Washington full and ample power to raise 
forces and appoint officers ; to apply to an^ of the states 
for the aid of their militia ; to form magazines of provi- 
sions at his pleasure ; to displace all officers under the 
rank of brigadier general, and fill the vacancies thus 
created by officers of his own choice ; to take for the use 
of the army whatever he might want, if the inhabitants 
would not sell it, allowing a reasonable price for the 
same ; and to arrest and confine all persons who should 
refuse to take the continental currency. These powers, 
which have been truly denominated dictatorial, were vested 
in the commander in chief for six months, unless soonei 
determined by congress. 

The conferring ot such ample powers on Washington 
Is at once an evidence of the desperate condition of puolio 
affairs at this time, and of the perfect confidence reposed 
in him by his countrymen. 

Howe, who was well aware of the dispirited state of 
the colonists generally, now put forth a proclamation 
offering pardons to all who would desert the American 
cause. Many men of property, who were desirous of 

What is said of General Sullivan 1 — Of General Howe and his army 1 
—Of the Americans and their condition 7— What island was taken by 
(he British 7— Whither did consress retire 7— What powers did con- 
iressconferon General Washington 7— What was done by GoxerA 
Rowe7 
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isviiitT it from confiscation, embraced this offer ; and 
few timid spirits among other classes of society followe<; 
their example. 

Still in this alarming postui^e of affairs, when an enemy 
near 30,000 strong was separated only by a river, expecte^l 
every day to freeze, from the main army of the republic 
consisting of about one-fifth that number, the Americar 
leaders maintained an erect posture, and their noble com 
mander in chief dared to meditate an assault on the lately 
victorious British. 

He perceived the security of Howe, and the advantage 
which the scattered cantonment of his troops presented Ui 
the American arms. ' Now,' exclaimed he, on being in- 
fbrmed of the widely dispersed state of the British troops, 
' now is the time to clip their wings, when they are so 
spread ;' and accordingly resolving to give them an un- 
(expected blow, he planned an attack on the Hessians at 
Trenton. 

On the evening of the 25th of December, he crossed 
Xhe Delaware, marched all nighi, attacked the Hessians, 
who had not the slightest intelligence of his approach, 
and routed them with great slaughter. Colonel Kawlf, 
who commanded the royalists in that quarter, did every 
thing whi«h could be expected from a brave and expt*- 
rienced officer ; but the attack was sudden and impetuous ; 
and it was directed by Washington himself. The Hes- 
sians gave way on all sides ; their artillery was seized, 
and one thousand of their best troops remained prisoners 
of war. Washington recrossed to nis camp with the loss 
of but nine of his men. 

Some of the colonial reinforcements having now arrived, 
the provincial army was not only increased in numbersi 
but improved in courage and zeal. Emboldened by hU 
success, Washington resolved to leave Philadelphia, an^ 
make another attempt against the British forces. At th» 
beginning of the year, he again crossed the Delaware 
and marched to Trenton. 

An alarm had already been spread through the Britis) 
army by the late success and increased force of Washing 
ton's army. A strong detachment, under General Grarit, 
marched to Princeton; and Earl Cornwallis, who waa 
on the point of sailing for England, was ordered to 

What was the effect of this proclamation 7— WTiat were the oondl- 
tioa and force of the two armies ?— What did Washington design i— 
What remark did he make {—Describe the battle of Trenton.— Whal 
was its result ?— What was Washington's next rauvemem^ 
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leave New York, and resume his command in the Jer- 
seys. 

On joiningr General Grant, Lord ComwalUs immediately 
marched against Trenton, where "Washington was en"- 
camped at the head of about 5000 men. On his approach, 
Washington crossed a rivulet, named the Assumpinck, 
and took post on some hiofh ground, with the rivu- 
let in his front. On the advance of the British army, 
on the afternoon of the 2d of January, 1777, a smart 
cannonade ensued, and continued till night. Lord Coriw 
wallis intending to renew the attack next mornina ; but 
soon after midnight, General Washington silently de- 
camped, leaving his fires burning, his sentinels advanced^ 
and small parties to guard the fords of the rivulet, and 
by a circuitous route through AUentown, proceeded to- 
wards Princeton. 

About half way between Trenton and Princeton th« 
Americans encountered three regiments, under Colonei 
Mawhood, who were advancing to join Cornwallis. A 
battle ensued, in which the British were worsted, and 
most of them compelled to retreat towards Brunswick, 
Washington pressed on towards Princeton, where one 
regiment had heen left, and succeeded in taking 300 ot 
them prisoners. The rest escaped by a precipitate flight. 
The British lost about 100 men in this affair ; the Ameri- 
cans less. But they had to regret the loss of one of theii 

What was done by the BriUsh ?— Describe the movement of Geneiui 
Grant.— Of Washington ?— What took place January 2d, 1777 1— On 
the night succeeding f- On the way to Priac&'on 1— At Princeton ** 
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brayest and most val liable officers. General Mercer. In 
this action James Monroe was wounded, who subsequently 
became president of the republic. 

Washm^n was still pressed by Cornwallis with a 
vastly superior force. He retreated towards Morristown, 
and. on crossing Millstone river, broke down the bridge 
at Kinffs'on, to impede the progress of the British ; and 
there the pursuit ended. 

Both armi?» were completely worn out, the one being 
as unable to p^irsue as tne other was to re'xeat. Wash*" 
ington took a position at Morristown, and Lord Corn 
wallis Ti ached Brunswick, where all was alrrm and con- 
fusion, in consequence of the battle of Princtton, and the 
expected approach ol the Amei"cans. 

At Momstown, W.^bington now fixed his head quar- 
ters. This place is t tu -ted among hills of difficult ac- 
cess, with a fine countrv oit the i<.jar, from which he could 
easily draw supplies ; and he might retire across the 
Delaware, if necessary Giving his troops little repose, 
he overran both East and West Jersey, and even made 
himself master of the coast opposite Staten Island. Witti 
a greatly inferior army, by judicious movements, he 
wrested from the British almo»t all their conquests in the 
Jerseys. Brunswick and Amboy were the only posts 
which remained in their hands, and even in these they 
were not a little harassed and straitened. The American 
detachments were in a state of unwearied activity, fre- 
quently surprising and cutting off the British advanced 
^arda, keeping them in continual alarm and melting 
aown their numbers by a desultory and indecisive war- 
fare. It was by the operations of this campaign thai 
Washington gained for himself among European tacti- 
3i«m8 the name of the American Fabius. By judiciously 
decaying the decisive action, he conquered a greatly su- 
OT'ior force of the enemy. 

Thus terminated the campaign of 1776, not altogether 

.ilavourably to the American interest. The whole 

-ountry south of the Jerseys was entirely freed from tlie 

Uritish troops, Rhode Island, indeed, was wholly in theii 

What officer fell in Miis action ?— What distinguished officer was 
wounded 1— Whither dii Washington retreat ?— What was the stale of 
both armies ^— Where did Washington fijt his head quarters l—Whai 
was his situation 7— What country did he overrun 1— What did he wresi 
rom the British 1— What name did he ^ain bj his operations in this 
campaign 1— What was the state of affairs at the termination of th«. 
campaign of 1776 ? 
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possession; and so was the city of New York and 
while they kej)t their position in the latter place, they 
were so nearly in a state of siege that their situation was 
scarcely more comfortable than that of General Gage and 
his army had been in Boston during the preceding winter. 
Meantime the people throughout the colonies, who had 
watched, with breathless and terrible anticipation, the 
unfortunate retreat of Washington through the Jerseys 
and his late critical situation at Philadelphia, were now 
inspirited by the news of his brilliant successes at Treu 
ton and Princeton, and his subsequent expulsion of the 
enemy from all their important posts in the Jerseys. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1777. 

While General Washington was actively employed in 
the Jerseys in asserting the independence of America, 
congress could not afford him much assistance ; but that 
body was not backward in promoting the same cause by 
its enactments and recommendations. Hitherto the colo- 
nies had been united by no bond but that of their common 
danger and common love of liberty. Congress resolved 
to render the terms of their union more definite, to ascer- 
tain the rights and duties of the several colonies, and their 
mutual obligations towards each other. A committee 
was appointed to sketch the principles of the union oi 
Gonfederation. 

This committee presented a report in thirteen Articles 
qf Confederation ana Perpetual Union between the States, 
and proposed that, instead of calling themselves the 
United Colonies, they should assume the name of the 
United States of A!merica; that each state should 
retain its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and 
eveiy power, jurisdiction, and right which was not by thfi 
confederation expressly delegated to the United States in 
congress assembled, and that they should enter into n 
firm league for mutual defence. The articles also delinen 

What WM the efteci of Washington's success on the popular mtwd ?- 
What were the chief provisions of the old Articles of Confederation I— 
What name was assumed to designate the American nation } 
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the rights of the several states, and of their citizens ; the 
^wwers of congress ; and the mode of raising money from 
^he respective states for the purposes of general govern 
ment and defence. 

These articles of confederation were adopted, after much 
discussion, and transmitted to the several state legis 
latures ; and, meetinff their approbation, were ratified by 
all the delegates on the 15ih oi Noveml3er, 1777. TheV 
remained in force, as the constitution of the country, until 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, in 1788. 

The only provision which congress could at present 
make for the support of the army, was by the emission 
of bills of credit to pass at their nominal value in al) 
payments and dealings throughout the states. This soon 
became depreciated, and the attempts to sustain it, by 
fixinff the prices of commodities, were abortive, and intro- 
duce contusion and misery, involving many families in 
ruin. It was a serious but unavoidable hinderance to all 
their subsequent operations during the war. 

In consequence of the hostilities with the colonies, the 
British West India Islands experienced a severe scarcity 
of provisions. Wlien the fleet was about to return to 
England, an insurrection of the negroes of Jamaica was 
threatened. The military force of the island had been 
weakened by draughts to complete the army on the con- 
tinent ; and the ships of war were detained to assist in 
suppressing the disturbances of the negroes. By this 
delay the Americans gained time for equipping privateers, 
who succeeded in capturing many richly laden ships ; and 
were permitted to sell their prizes in the ports of France, 
both in Europe and the West Indies. 

The British cabinet remonstrated against this unfriendly 
conduct of France ; but soon became satisfied that botn 
France and Spain were in a state of active preparation for 
war. Parliament met on the 31st of October; and, not* 
withstanding attempts were made for adopting concilia- 
tory measures, it was resolved to support the ministry 
in a vigorous prosecution of the war. 

Congress was not less determined to maintain the in- 
depen&nce of the United States at all hazards. Aware 

When were these articles finally ratified ?~How long did they remain 
in force?— What is observe^ concerning; the continentafpaper currencyl 
—What had taken place in the West Indies)— How did the Americana 
take advantage of tliese events?— What was permitted by France ?— 
What is said of the British cabinet ?— Of France and Spain ?— Of th« 
Mrliameni ?— Of congress ? 
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Ut ftiyette oflen ha services t j Dr. Fmoklin. 

ol' the coA-ert hostility of France towards Great Britain, 
they had already sent commissioners to Paris, for .the 
purpose of soliciting a loan of money, a supply of mil- 
nitions of war, and an acknowled^ent of the indepen 
dence of the states. These commissioners were Dr, 
Franklin, Arthur Lee, and Silas Deane. Franklin was 
already known to the French as a philosopher and states- 
man ; and he became very popular in the capital. The 
commissioners, however, were not yet successful in all 
their designs. Some arms were obtained privately, and 
(he sale of prizes taken by the American privateers, in 
French ports, was still connived at; but no public re- 
cognition of independence, nor open support of the cause 
eould be obtainedf. 

It was at this period that the Marquis de la Fayette, a 
jroang French nooleman of the highest rank and an in^ 
mense fortune, resolved to devote himself to the cause ol 
American liberty. Undismayed by the intelligence jusJ 
received of the evacuation of New York, the loss of Foil 
Washington, the calamitous retreat through the Jerseys, 
and the other disasters of the campaign of 1776, he 
presented himself to Dr. Franklin, and afterwards to the 
other commissioners, and offered his services as a volun- 
teer. They were so candid as to say that they could not 
in conscience urge him to proceed ; and assured him that 
they possessed not the means nor the credit for procur- 
ing a vessel for his passage. ' " Then," exclaimed the 

Who were sent as cummissioners to trance '•—For what purposes 1 • 
VVh?: did they eflfecfJ 
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ailant and generous youth, *' I will provide my own ,*' 
rid it is a literal fact, that when our beloved country w^as 
)o poor to offer him so much as a passage to her shores, 
e left, in his tender youth, the bosom of home, of hap- 
iness, of wealth, and of rank, to nlunge in the dust and 
lood of our inauspicious struggle. * 

He arrived in the spring of 1777 ; and was cordially 
jceived by Washington, and appointed by congress a 
lajor-general in the army. His example was followed 
y many other French officers ; and he was afterwards 
lainly instrumental in securing the friendship and alliance 
f the French government. 

During the disastrous campaign of 1776, a large nuni* 
er of .^erican prisoners were taken and conveyed to 
lew York, where they were confined in the most horrible 
f all dungeons, the British prison ships. There they 
ndured sufferings which have seldom Known a parallel 
! the annals of cruelty. But they bore all with thjp 
atience of martyrs, and the courage of patriots. When 
Sered liberty and promotion, if they would join the royal 
arty, they spurned the offer with contempt; and hun<ireds 
f them expired in captivity, rather than desert the cause 
> which they had devoted themselves. 

The campaign of 1777 opened on both sides with a 
sies of rapicT incursions and bold predatory attack 
monff these were the attack on Peekskill by the Bu 
sh, their unsuccessful attempt to surprise General Lin- 
)ln at Bound Brook near BrunswicK, and the incur- 
on of General Tryon into Connecticut, where he suo 
Jeded in destroying some stores and provisions ; but was 
ither severely handled by Generals Sullivan, Arnold 
id Wooster, on his retreat. General Wooster was killed 
I the early part of this affair. He was an able officer, 
id h< 5 loss was much lamented by the Americans. 
These attacks of the British were retaliated by Generals 
tevens and Parsons. The former of whom assailed the 
yalists at Piscataway, and was only repulsed after a 
rio«»a enffagement, and a heavy loss on the side of the 
le* /. The latter detached Colonel Meigs, from Guil- 
rd to Sag Harbour on Long Island, where he succeeded 

burning a large quantity of stores belonging to the 

Sive an account of La Fayette and his generous devotion to the 
rierican cause?— When did he arrive in this"country'?— Whalappoinv 
«udid he receive ?— What is said of thp prison ships 1— Of the Aineri- 
n iirisonors ?— How did the campaijrr^ )f 1777 open 1— What was don# 
General Stevens ?— By General Parsons 1 

* Mr. Everett's Phi B^ia Kippa Oration 
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British, end 12 of their vessels. In this affair the enemy 
lost 96 men, of whom six were killed and the reraaindei 
made prisoners. The Americans returned without the 
loss of a man to Guilford. 

Another exploit of the Americans deserves notice in 
this place, although it did not happen till the 10th of July 
Col-^Tiel Barton, with 40 m^, officers and volunteers 
passed over, by night, from Warwick Neck to Rhode 
Island, and succeeded in surprising the British general^ 
Prescott, in his quarters, in bed, and, without giving him 
time to dress himself, hurried him on board, with one of 
his aides-de-camp, and conveyed him safely to Providence. 
This event was very mortifying to General Prescott, and 
to the royal army ; but occasioned much exultation among 
the Americans. Hitherto General Howe had absolutely 
refused to release General Lee ; but he soon agreed to 
exchange him for General Prescott; and General Lee 
again joined the American army. 

Having noticed these desultory enterprises, we now 
turn to the two main armies utider their respective com- 
manders in chief. 

In the beginning of June, General Howe, having re* 
ceived reinforcements from England, left New York and 
passed into the Jerseys with 30,000 men. General Wasti- 
ington, to resist this powerful army, could muster no 
more than 7300 men nt for duty. He occupied a good 
position at Middlebrook, about nine miles from brunswick, 
where Howe assembled his army on the 9th of June. 
He marched towards the Delaware, in order to draw 
Washington from his strong position ; but not succeeding 
in this, lie returned to Brunswick, committing terrible 
devastations in his march. On the 22d of June, he re- 
treated to Amboy, an American detachment under General 
Greene, hanging upon his rear and frequently attacking 
it. General Washington advanced to Quibbletown, that 
he might still be near the British army. 

Howe finding it impossible to bring Washington, with 
his greatly inferior force, to a pitchea battle, sent off his 
baggage to Staten Island ; and ordered a part of his troops 
to follow; but learning that Washington had left his 
strong ground, and was advancing in pursuit of him, hti 

What was done by Colonel Barton ?— For whom was General Prescoti 
exchanged 7— What waa done by General Howe in the beginning of 
June ?— How was he foiled by Washington 7— How did he reirenge birn 
felfl— Who harassed him on his retreat ?— To what island did he com 
mence a retreat 1— What brought him back 1 
15 
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suddenly recalled his troops from Staten Island, an<f 
advanced from Amboy with his whole army, in hopes to 
accomplish his great object. Cornwallis being sent out 
with a strong detachment on the 26th of June, fell in iwrith 
a numerous oody of the Americans, under Lord Stirlinf^r 
and General Maxwell. After a smart engagement, the 
Americans retired, with some loss ; and General Wash- 
ington, apprised of the unexpected movement of the British 
army, returned towards the mountains and regained the 
passes which it was the intention of Cornwallis to seize. 

Finding himself thus baffled, General Howe, on tire 
30th of June, crossed to Staten Island; and on the 5th 
of July embarked his army, to the number of 16,000, on 
board of transports in order to sail to the southward. 
The remainder of the army was left with Sir Henry Clin* 
ton to defend New York. The fleet did not leave Sandy 
Hook till the 25th of July. 

Howe's original intention was to sail up the Delaware 
to Philadelphia, but learning that the Americans had 
obstructed tne navigation of mat river, he entered Chesa- 
peake bay and lanoed at the head of Elk river. 

Anxious to prevent 'his approach to Philadelphia, 
Washington marched to meet him. Howe was not ready 
U) leave the head of the Elk river before the 3d of Sep- 
tember. On his advance, Washington retired across the 
Brandywine creek, and took post with his main body at 
Chadu's Ford, sending out General Maxwell with lOOO 
light troops, to skirmish with the British and retard their 
progress. 

On the 11th of September, the British army advanced^ 
crossed the Brandywine at different points, and attackea 
the main army of the Americans, who sustained the a»> 
fiault with intrepidity for some time, but at length gave 
way. General Washington effected a retreat with his 
artillery and baggage to Chester, where he halted, within 
eight miles of the British army, till the next morning, 
when he retreated to Philadelphia. 

The battle of the Brandywine was the first in which 
La Fayette drew his sword in the American cause. He 
received a wound in the leg, but kept his position, ana 

What happened on the 26th of June ?— Whither did Washington re* 
lire' — When «Jid Howe abandon the Jerseys 7— 'Who was placed in 
command at New Yorlc 7— What course did Howe take 7— Where " * * 
land 7— What was done by Washington 7— Describe the battle _. „. 
Brandywine.— What was its resuli 7— Whither did Washingtoo retreat 
—Who was woundeil in this battle 7 
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eoiitinued to cheer and encourage Ihe troops to the end 
of the engaffement. Several other French officers were 
enffaged in this battle, as well as Count Pulaski, a Polish 
oobleman, who had also accepted a commission in the 
American army. 

Washington remained in Philadelphia two days, col- 
lecting- his scattered troops and replacing his stores ; and 
llien proceeded towards Lancaster. 

Congress left Philadelphia on the 18th of September, 
and proceeded to Lancaster and afterwards to Yorktown. 
On the 23d, General Howe encamped with the main body 
of his army at Germantown, seven miles from Philadel- 
phia ; and on the 26th, with a detachment of his troops, 
ne took peaceable possession of the city. 

The British now employed themselves in endeavouring 
to clear the Delaware of the chevaux-de-frise of timber 
and iron spikes which had been run across it, below the 
city, and were yarded by fortifications on the banks and 
islands of the river, and by floating batteries. 

While they were thus employed, Washington with his 
army reinforced to 8000 continental troops and 3000 
militia, lay encamped at Shippack creek, on the Schuyl- 
kill, about 20 miles from Philadelphia. Taking advan- 
tage of the diversion occasioned by Howe's operations on 
the river, he determined to attempt a surprise of the 
British camp at Germantown. With about 2500 men, 
he left Shippack creek on the evening of the 3d October, 
and at dawn, next morning, attacked the royal army. 
After a smart conflict, he drove in the advanced guard, 
and marched on towards the main body. But five com- 
panies of the British having thrown themselves into a 
large stone house belonging to Mr. Chew, nearly half the 
American army was occupied for some time in attempting 
to dislodge them. This circumstance disconcerted the 
Driainal plan of Washington ; and a thick fog which pre* 
vailed during the engagement, gave a character of conftH 
sion to all the operations of me day, which renders it 
difficult to understand or describe them. The Americans, 
however, were foiled in their attempt to surprise the Bri- 
tish camp, although the fog covered their retreat, and they 
were able to retire in tolerable order. The Americans 
lost 900 men ia this engagement, of whom 200 were 

Whither did Waahineton next retreat *»— What is said of congress 1— 
Of General Howe 1— Of the British I— Give an account of the battle of 
•^ermantowu.—What was the loss of the Americana "* 
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killed and 400 were taken prisoners. The British ae- 
knowledged a loss of 600, killed and wounded. 

They now proceeded to attempt the opening of the 
Delaware to their fleet, which was waiting to proceed to 
Philadelphia. The upper line of chevaux-de-frise was 
protected by a work named Fort Mifflin, erected on Mud 
Island, and by a redoubt called Redbank, on the Jersey side* 

Havinff withdrawn his army from Germantown and 
encamped in the vicinity of rhiladelphia, Howe des- 
patched Count Donop, a German officer, with three ba^ 
talions of Hessian grenadiers, the regiment of Mirbac^lv, 
and some light infantry, to reduce Redbank. They 
reached the fort on the 21st of October, and Couai 
Donop summoned the garrison to surrender, but Colonel 
Christopher Greene, of Rhode Island, who command^ 
the Americans, answered that he would defend his fort to 
the last extremity. An assault was immediately coxa> 
raenced, and after a desperate conflict, in which Count 
Donop was mortally wounded, the enemy was compelled 
to retire, with a severe loss. Count Donop was made 
prisoner, and soon died of his wounds. The ships which 
were to co-operate in the attack, were some of them 
grounded ; and one was burnt by the Americans. 

The British afterwards sent a very heavy sea and land 
force against the little garrison of 300 men, at Fort Mit 
flin, which protected the second line of chevaux-de-frise, 
and after a terrible cannonade, which was smartly le 
turned, they succeeded in beating down the walls of th» 
fort, and dismounting its guns. The garrison then retired, 
by means of their shipping. Two days afterwards, the 
post at Redbank being no longer tenable, was evacuated 
also. A free passage for the British fleet to Philadelphia 
was thus secured, although at the cost of great exertion 
and many lives, on the part of the enemy. 

No other important military transactions took place in 
this quarter, until Washington retired to winter (quarters, 
at Valley Forge, about 26 miles from Philadelphia. The 
two armies at that time numbered about 14,000 each. 
Washington, during the early part of the campaign, 
owing to his want of force, had been obliged to occupy 
strong positions and be wary in all his movements. He 
had suffered defeat at Brandywine, and repulse at Ger- 

What was the loss of ihr British ?~What did the British now attempt) 
--Describe the battle of Rtdbank.— Describe the battle of Fort Mifflin 
—What was at length seemed by the British 1— What is remarked o 
Lbe auliseoixent military operations of the seasoii ? 
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mantown, but he had conducted his operations so well, 
that Howe had ^ined nothing by the campaign but good 
winter quarters in Philadelphia. 

While the events just related were passing in the mid- 
dle states, most important transactions were jfoing on in 
the north, to which we shall now turn our attention. 

The British ministry had resolved to prosecute the war 
vigorously on the northern frontier of the United Slates, 
and appointed General Burgoyne, who had served under 
General Carleton in the preceding campaign, to the 
command of the royal army in that quarter. General 
Burgoyne had visited England during the winter, concert- 
ed with the ministry a plan of the campaign, and given 
an estimate of the force necessary for its execution. Be- 
sides a fine train of artillery and a suitable body of artil* 
lery men, an army, consisting of more than 7000 veteran 
troops, excellently eauipped, and in a high state bf disci* 
pline, was put under nis /command. Besides this regular 
Force, he had a great number of Canadians and savages. 

This force was destined to invade the United States by 
the wav of Lake Ohamplain and the Hudson, unite with 
the Bntisn army then at New York, and thus cut off all 
communication between the northern states and those 
lying south of the Hudson. New England was then to 
be over-run and reduced to obedience, as a preparation £01 
the complete subjugation of the southern country. 

What is remarked of the two generals in chief ?— -Who was appointed 
u> the command of the British army in the north 7— What force liad hel 
—What was the plan of the campaign 1 
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The fifst attempts of Burgoyne were as successful a 
the condition of fiis army entitled the ministry to expect. 
The Indians, pained by presents, or stimulated oy the hopes* 
of plunder, joined him in considerable numbers. Bur- 
croyne, to quiet his conscience, rendered somewhat uneasy 
by the employment of such auxiliaries, exhorted them to 
kill none but such as appeared in arms against them, and 
to spare the women ana children, whom the fortune of 
war might put into their hands. The Indians promisee) 
compliance with this injunction, and paid not the slightest 
regard to it afterwards. 

On the 2d of July, the English army encamped on 
both sides of the narrow channel which connects Lakes 
Champlain and George, with a naval force on the water, 
riear Ticonderoga. To this strong fortress the Americans 
had retired at the end of the preceding year ; and now 
it was garrisoned with about 6000 men, under General 
St. Clair. 

The approaches of the British were rapid and decisive. 
Soon after their appearance before the American works, 
they took possession of Sugar Hill ; an eminence which 
overlooked the fortifications, and enabled them to place 
their batteries to great advantage, but which the Ameri- 
cans had supposed it was impossible to ascend. On the 
5th, every step had been taken to render the investment 
complete. 

St. Clair, however, conscious of his inability to defend 
the place, and anxious at the same time to avoid the 
necessity of surrendering his troops prisoners of war, 
abandoned the works, when he was nearly surrounded 
and retreated to Skeensborough. Previous to his depart 
ture, he had ordered the baggage and military stores to be 
sent by water to the same place ; but the vessels which "' 
were employed for that purpose, were attacked by the 
English ships, and either destroyed or rendered unfit foi 
service ; and in consequence of this disaster, the Ameri- 
cans set fire to their boats and fortifications at Skeens* 
borough, and retreated towards Fort Ann. On land 
the royalists were not less successful. Colonel Francis, 
and a Dody of provincial troops, were defeated with greai 
slaughter by Greneral Reidesel; and by the skilful ma^* 
nceuvring of Burgoyne, St. Clair was prevented froin 

What Buccefls had he at first 1— Who were General Burgoy ne's allin * 

•What humane advice did he give them %-Did they observe it 1— What 

•ortress was first invested ?— Desfiribe the siege.— what was the result > 

How did St. C.air esca) e '—-What was done by General Reidesel % 
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reaching Fort Ann. An engagement then took place in thtj 
woods, in which the Americans were defeated, and com- 
pelled to retire to Fort Edward, on the Hudson, where 
St. Clair joined General Schuyler on the 12th of July. 

The loss of Ticonderoga was one for which the Unit«MJ 
States were not prepared. Neither the strength of tl-.n 
invading army, nor tne weakness of the garrison appears 
to have oeen understood. 

The army of General Schuyler did not exceed 4400 
men. With that force he could not face the British army ; 
and in order to gain time, he sent detachments of his men, 
who broke down the bridges; cut down trees so as to 
fall across the roads, and intermingled their branches, and 
threw every possible obstacle in the way of Burgoyne's 
advance. He also solicited reinforcements of reguhii 
troops ; called on the militia of New England to join the 
regular army, and used all his personal influence in the 
surrounding country, to inspire the people with military 
irdour ana patriotic enthusiasm. The militia of New 
England were not willing to serve under General Schuy- 
ler; and General Lincoln was appointed to raise and 
command them. Arnold was directed to join the northern 
army ; Colonel Morgan and his riflemen were also attach- 
ed to it ; and tents, artillery, and other munitions of war, 
were diligently provided. 

What was done by General Burgoyne 7— What was the result of th** 
ment in the woods 1— What is said of the loss of Ticonderoga 1— 



engaf ei 

or Washington 7— Of Schuyler 1— Of the militia of New England V 
()f General Lincoln and Burgoyue I—Of Morgan and his riflemen ' 
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Meantime Burgoyne, who had been obliged to halt at 
Skeensborough, to rest his troops and bring forward hi» 
artillery, baggage and military stores, was commencingr 
his march towards the Hudson, greatly elated with his 
past success. His progress was so effectually retarded 
Dy the obstructions which General Schuyler's men had 
thrown in his way, that he was frequently occupied a 
whole day in advancing with the army a single mile. It 
was not till the 30di of July, that he reached Fort Ed- 
ward, which General Schuyler had quitted a short time 
before retreating to Saratoga. Burgoyne mjght havB 
much more easily reached Fort Edward by the way of 
Lake George ; but he had been led up the South River 
in pursuit of the retreating Americans ; and he persevered 
in that difficult route, lest he should discourage his troops 
by a retrograde movement. 

At Fort Edward, Burgoyne found it necessary to pause 
m his career. He was greatly in want of provisions and 
draught horses ; and his carriages had been broken and 
needed repairs. It was not till the 15th of August that 
lie succeeaed in transporting a quantity of supplies from 
Fort George. 

In. order to obtain a further supply, he had detached 
Colonel Baum, a German officer, with 500 men, partly 
cavalry, two pieces of artillery and 100 Indians to sur- 
prise Bennington, in Vermont, and seize a large deposit 
of carriages, corn, flour and other necessaries which ha<^ 
been collected by the Americans in that place. 

General Starke, with the New Hampshire militia, 44»G 
strong, happened to be in that vicinity, on his way to loin 
General Schuyler. He heard first of the approach of th-? 
I ndians, and soon afterwards of the regular force. He 
collected his brigade, sent expresses to the neighbouring 
militia to yin him and also to Colonel Warner's regi- 
ment at Mancheste:. On the morning of the 14th of Au- 
gust, he marched against the enemy, at the head of 700 
men ; and sent Colonel Gregg, with a party of 200, to 
skirmish in their front,^ and retard their progress. He 
drew up his men in order of battle ; but on coming in 
sight 01 him, Baum halted on advantageous ground ; sent 
an express to Burgoyne informing him of his situation ; 

What is said of Burgoyne ?— What difficulties had he to encounter ? - 
When (Ud he reach Fori EJwan.' 1— What mistake did he make 7 — What 
was his situation at Fort Edward )— How did he attempt to obtain* 
jupplies 1— Who intercepted Baum ?— -How did Baum prepare for ac 
lion 7 
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and fortified himself as well as circumstances would 
permit. 

After some skirmishing, on the morning of the 16th, 
Starke commenced a furious attack on the royal forces. 
Baum made a brave defence. The hattle lasted two 
hours, during which he was assailed on every side by 
an incessant discharge of musketry. He was mortally 
wounded ; his troops were overpowered ; a few of them 
escaped into the woods and .fled, pursued by the Ameri- 
cans ; the rest were killed or taken prisoners. 

After the victory, the greater part of the militia dis- 
persed in Quest of booty; and this imprudence nearly 
proved fatal to them, for, on receiving- Baum's express, 
feeneral Burgoyne had sent Colonel Breyman, with 500 
men, to his assistance ; and if Colonel Warner's regi- 
ment of continentals had not arrived just as he came up 
and was attacking the scattered militia, they would have 
fared but indifferently. Breyman maintained the conflict 
till dark ; when, abandoning his artillery and baggage, 
he retreated, and, escaping under cover of the night, wiU? 
a shattered remnant of his detachment regained the camp. 

Thus the victory at Bennington was complete. The 
Americans took 4 brass fieldpieces, 1000 muslcets (a very 
seasonable supply for the ill-armed militia), 900 swords, 
and 4 baggage wagons. The British lost 700, in killed, 
wounded, and pnsoners; and the Americans 100, in 
killed and wounded. 

Leecribe the baUle of Bennington.— Of what imprudence were th«« 
Americans guilty 1 — How were they saved from its consequences?- 
What supplies wer9 obtained at Bennington '^ 
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This was Burgoyne's first check ; and it was a serious 
one. Its moraii effect, in raising the depressed spints of 
the Americans, was of immense importance to their cause 
Previous to this, dejection and alarm pervaded the northen 
states ; but success now infused spirit and vigour into the 
militia, and gave a new aspect to affairs on the Hudsoiu 

But the defeat at Bennington was not Burgoyne's only 
misfortune. He had sent General St. Leger, with a de- 
tachment of regular troops, Canadians, Tories, and In- 
dians, to take 1 ort Schuyler, on the Mohawk river, which 
was garrisoned by about 600 continentals, under Colonel 
Gansevoort. St. Leger arrived there on the 2d of August, 
invested the place with an army 1600 strong, and sum- 
moned the garrison to surrender. Gansevoort replied that 
he would defend the place to the last. 

Meantime General Herkimer with 700 militia was sent 
to his support. This party fell into an ambuscade of 
British ana Indians, and, after a vigorous defence, was 
compelled to retreat. Herkimer lost 400 men and fell 
himself in the battle. General Schuyler then despatched 
Arnold, with a body of regular troops, to Fort Scnuyler ; 
but, before he reached the fort, St. Leger, being foiled in 
iiis attempts on the works, and deserted by his Indian 
allies, who had been very roughly handled in the late 
engagements, raised the siege and retired. Arnold, find- 
ing no occasion for his assistance, soon returned to camp. 

It was at this period that a circumstance transpired, 
which, although it involved only a case of individual suf- 
fering, is of importance on account of the degree to which 
it exasperated the feelings of the Americans, and Incited 
them to an active prosecution of the war. Mr. Jones, an 
officer ^f the British army, had gained the aifections of 
Miss Macrea, a lovely young lady, of amiable character 
and spotless reputation, daughter of a gentleman attached 
to the royal cause, residing near Fort Edward; and they 
were engaged to be married. In the course of the service, 
the officer was removed to some distance from his intended 
bride ; and became anxious for her safety and desirous of 
her company. He engaged some Indians, of two different 
tribes, to bring her to camp, and promised a keg of rum 
to the person who should deliver her safely to him. She 
dressed to meet her bridegroom, and accompanied her 
WTiai were the effpcta of the battle T— What fort was invested by 
General St. Leser?— Who defended it ?— Who was first sent to lis re- 
lief 1— What befell him and his detachment 1— Who was then sent U 
tniiAve the fort 1— What made his assistance aunecessary ? 
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Indian conductors ; but, on the way, the two chiefs, each 
being desirous of receiving the promised reward, disputed 
which of them should deliver her to her lover. The dis- 
pute rose to a cjuarrel ; and, according to their usual 
method of disposmg of a disputed prisoner, one of them 
instantly cleft the Bead of the lady with his tomahawk. 
This beinff one of the legitimate consequences of the Bri- 
tish empfoyinff Indian allies, was laid hold of by the 
Americans, and recited in the newspapers with sucn cir- 
cumstances of pathos and warmth of colouring, as to set 
the people in a complete ferment of rage and indignation 
against their enemies. The militia rose in great num- 
bers, and, repairing to the scene of action, augmented 
the army opposed to JBurgoyne to a most formidable 
array. 

Burgoyne still flattered himself with being able to effect 
a junction with the British at New York, and thus sepa- 
rate the New England states from the middle and southern 
portions of the union, so that they might be over-run and 
conquered at leisure. But he was encompassed with dif- 
ficulties. He was obliged to bring supplies from Fort 
George ; an undertaking of considerable difficulty ; and 
then having constructed a bridge of boats over the Hud» 
son, he crossed the river on the 13th and 14th of Septero* 
oer, and encamped on the heights and plains of Saratoga. 
•20 miles from Fort Edward, and 37 from Albany. 

General Gates, who had been appointed to the com- 
mand of the northern army, in place of Genera\ Schuyler, 
was now joined by all the continental troops destined for 
the northern department, and reinforced, as we have al- 
ready observed, by large bodies of militia. He left th» 
strong position which General Schuyler had taken at the 
confluence of the Mohawk and Hudson, and proceeding 
16 miles up the river towards the enemy, formed a strong 
camp at Stillwater. The two armies were now within 
twelve miles of each other, but the bridges between 
them were broken down, and the country was covered 
with woods. 

On the 17th, General Burgoyne encamped within four 
miles of the American army ; and on the 19th an engage- 
ment took place, commencing with skirmishes, but soon 

Give an account of the murder of Miss Macrea.— What was the effect 
iif this affair on the Americans ?— What did Burgoyne still expect 1— 
VV^hat was his situation ?— When did he encamp at Saratoga ?--Wher« 
i\d General Gates encamp 1— How near were the two armies '^—Wha- 
i«iok place on the 17th Y 
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Involving a considerable part of the force on both sides. 
Both parties fought with the most determined courage, and 
the battle ended only with the day. When it became 
dark, the Americans retired to their camp ; and the royal 
troops lay all mght on their arms in the field. 

In this battle each party had nearly 3000 men engaw^ed ; 
the British lost upwards of 500 men, and th**- Americans 
319. Both sides claimed the victory; but the advan- 
tages of victory were all with the Americans. The news 
of the battle was received with joy and exultation 
throughout the United States ; and the ruin of the inva- 
ding army was confidently anticipated. 

The next day, information was received in camp of" a 
decisive victory gained by Colonel Brown and Colonel 
Johnson over the British, in the vicinity of Ticondero»a ; 
and towards the end of September General Lincoln 
reached the camp of Gates, with 2000 men from New- 
England. 

Un the 7th of October, the second battle of Stillwater 
was fought, in which, after a severe engagement, the 
Americans drove their enemies from the neld of battle, 
iilled 200 men and many officers, amon^ whom were 
General Frazer and Colonel Breyman, tooK nine pieces 
of artillery, and a large amount of camp equipage and 
ammunition; and experienced but a trifling loss. The 
8th of October was spent in skirmishing and cannon- 
ading. 

General Burgoyne, perceiving that the Americans were 
endeavouring to surround him, commenced a retreat ; and 
on the 9th of October, after a fatiguing and difficult 
march, reached Saratoga. He next made preparations to 
retire to Fort Edward, but his retreat was cut off", and 
all the passes strongly guarded. He was now in a most 
distressing condition. He had crossed the Hudson in 
the confident hope of victory and triumph, and in expec- 
tation of a powerful co-operation from Sir Henry Clinton, 
in New York, if needful. On the 21st of September, 
after the battle of the 19th had in some measure made 
Iiim sensible of his difficulties, he received a messenger 
from Clmtoii, who informed him of an intended attack 

DeacriDe the engagement of the 19th.— What waa the result!— The 
loss of each party 7— The effect of this intelligence on the American 

fple7— What news came on the next day 7— What reinforcement 
Gates receive 1— Give the result of the second battle of Stillwater 1 — 
Burgoyne'9 retreat ?— What was his condition at Saratoga ^—Wluit 
httelligence did Burgoyne receive from Clinton * 
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oo Forts Clinton and Montgomery. That messenger he 
immediately sent back, wiui a letter informing Clinton 
of his intention to maintain the ground he then occupietl 
till the 12th of October, and requesting assistance; but 
he had heard nothing further from New York. 

Clinton had waited for reinforcements from England 
which did not arrive till the end of September. He then 
embarked with 3000 men, and sailed up the Hudson to 
Fort Montgomery, which was stormed and taken. Tlie 
British then proceeded up the river, but instead of ad- 
vancing to the relief of Burgoyne, they employed them- 
selves in laying waste the country, and burning the town 
of Esopus. Tnis proceeding, intended to divert General 
Gates from his main object, only increased the hatred of 
the inhabitants against their cruel enemies. 

General Burgoyne, having been defeated in his inten- 
tion of retreating to Fort Edward, disappointed in his ex- 
pectation of relief from Sir Henry Clinton, and being now 
surrounded and cut off from all hope of forcing his way 
back to Canada, summoned a council of war, and by the? 
ananimous advice of the members, opened a correspon- 
dence with General Gates, on the 13th of October. On 
the 16th, terms of capitulation were agreed on, by which 
it was stipulated that the troops under General Burgoyntj 
should next day march out of their camp, with the ho- 
nours of war, and tlie artillery of the entrenchments, and 

What was his reply 1— Give an account of Clinton's operationsb— 
i^That is said of Burgoyne 7— What took place on the »3ih or October ?~^ 
Vfhea was the coavention of Saratoga signed ?— What were Its lenm i 
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pile their anna on the verse of the lirer ; that a fifee pas- 
sage should be granted them to Great Britain, on con- 
dition of not serving in North America during the war, 
unless exchanged; and that they should embark at 
Boston. On the 17th the British army piled their arms 
agreeably to the capitulation, and the formal surrender 
took place. 

Wlien the British army left Ticonderoga it consisted 
of 10,000 men besides Inaians. At die time of the sar 
render, it had been reduced to COOO. Gieneral Gates's 
army was superior in numbers, but it consisted partly ot 
militia. 

The news of the surrender of Burgoyne spread the 
greatest iov and exultation throughout the country. It 
iqcreased the numbers of the patriots, andproportionably 
thinned the ranks of the tories. Had the British minis- 
try been wise, it would have terminated the contest. But 
they still persisted in their mad attempts to conquer a 
people whose spirit and resolution had shown them to be 
unconauerable. 

At the encampment of Valley Forge, whither General 
Washington retired for winter quarters at the close of 
this campaign, the sufierings of his army were very 
ffr^at He nad chosen this position on account of its 
uelrj^ suf&j^sntly ii3.'ir Phil^iuelphiu lo check the loiaging 
parties of the enemy, and for its security from any sudden 
and aesultory attack. The army was lodged in huts 
formed of logs with the interstices filled with mud. 
The winter was severe, and many of the men were with- 
out shoes and nearly destitute of clothing-; and their 
line of march from White Marsh to Valley Forge might 
have been traced by the blood from the bare and mangled 
feet of the soldiers. The miseries of famine were aoaed 
to their other sufferings, and in these circumstances, 
though a few deserted to the enemy, yet the rest bore 
their lot with cheertulness, and devoted themselves noblv 
to the sacred cause of ind pendence. 

While the army lay at valley Forge, a plot was forraec 
to remove General Washington from the chief command; 
if which several members of congress and a few militar}; 

When dW ihe formal surrender take place 1— What number of raei: 
had iho British lost 1— What was the eflrecl of Burgoyne's surrender oi 
the Americans I— What is said of the British ministry 7— What was thf 
flliuatloD of the army at Valley Forge 1— What plot is mentioned ( > 
Who ware concerned in it f 
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officers were concerned. Gates was to succeed him. 
He, however, disclaimed all connection with the taction ; 
"wMch, fortmiately for America, did not succeed. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

CAMPAIGN OP 1778. 

The terms of capitulation at Saratoga, called the 
" Convention of Saratoga," had provided for the emhar- 
kation of the British troops at Boston. The unscrupulous 
manner in which the British had violated the law of 
nations with respect to prisoners and surrenders, gave 
conmress good reason to believe that this convention 
would not DC faithfully observed on the part of their ene- 
mies ; but tiiat, if the troops were delivered up instead 
of being sent to England, they would be ordered to the 
middle states, and united with tne forces of General Howe. 
Pretexts for non-compliance with the convention were 
sought and found by congress, and after a good deal of 
discussion and correspondence, the troops were detained 
as prisoners. 

Hitherto the American commissioners at Paris had been 
unable to obtain from France any recognition of American 
independence. But the capture of Burgoyne's army de- 
cided the hesitating councils of that country ; and, on the 
6th of Febuary, 1778, his most Christian Majesty ac- 
knowledged and guaranteed the independence of the 
United States, and entered into a treaty of commerce and 
alliance with the new republic. The notification of this 
act to the British ministers was considered by them equi- 
valent to a declaration of war against Great Britain. 

This new danger, together with the intelligence of the 
defeat and surrender of Burgoyne, appears to have brought 
the British cabinet, in some measure, to their senses. 
They now brought into parliament, propositions offering 
the A^iericans all that they had demanded before the 
beginning of the contest ; and hastily resolved to send 
over commissioners to bring back the colonies to their 
allegiance, at any expense of concession and humiliation. 

What is said of the convention of Saratoga ?— Why waa it not slrlctly 
ol served ?^When did France recognise the independence of the United 
Ktates 1— How was this regarded by the British ministers )— What did 
they resolve lo do 7— What was done by parliament 1 
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Conciliatory bills were passed, and when sent to Lord 
fiowe in New York, and oy him submitted to congress, 
they had not received intelligence of the signature of their 
treaty of alliance with France. That body, however, did 
not hesitate a moment as to the line of conduct they were 
to pursue. They were no more easily to be managed by 
the fawning, than they had been by the blustering of the 
British Government. TTiey peremptorily rejected Lord 
North's proposals as insidious and unsatisfactory. 

Meantime a proposition had been brought forward by 
tne Duke of Richmond in the British House of Lords for 
acknowledging the independence of the United States^ 
and it was m an attempt to defeat this measure that Lord 
(Chatham made his last speech in parliament, which was 
soon after followed by his death. 

The firmness with which congress rejected Lord 
NTorth's propositions augured ill for the success of the 
British commissioners, Lord Carlisle, Mr. Eden, and 
Governor Johnstone, who arrived at New York on the^th 
of June, 1778, and immediately attempted to open a neso- 
liation with congress. Their overtures were offici^ly 
answered by the president, Mr. Laurens, in a letter in 
which he apprisect them that the American government 
were determined to maintain their independence, but wei8 
willing to treat for peace with his Britannic majesty, on 
condition of his withdrawing his fleets and armies from 
the country. 

Thus foiled in their attempt at open negotiation, the 
commissioners had recourse to secret intrigues. Gover- 
nor Johnstone, from his long residence in America, was 
personally acquainted with many of the leading members 
of congress, to whom he addressed letters, vaguely inti* 
mating the ffreat rewards and honours which would await 
those who snould assist in putting an end to the present 
troubles. He is said to have offered Joseph Reed, a 
,reneral in the army and a member of congress, ten thoi> 
:;and pounds sterling and any office within the colonies 
in his majesty's gift, if he would endeavour to re-unite th£ 
iiolonies to the mother country. * I am not worth pur- 
chasing,' replied this incorruptible patriot ; * but such as 

How did congress treat the conciliatory propositions 1— What is said 
if the Duke of Richmond's proposition 1— Of Lord Chatham 1— Who 
were the British commissioners f— What answer was made to their 
proposition 1— To what did they then have recourse 1— What is said of 
Oovernor Johnstone t— What answer did he receive from Genenl 
"^»ed1 
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1 am, the king of Great Britain is not rich enough to 
buy me.' 

All the clandestine overtures of the goveraor "were r<> 
jjected with contempt ; and congress being apprised of 
them, declared them direct attempts at corruption, and 
refused all intercourse with him. The pacijicaiorb then 
published a manifesto threatening the union with a wai 
of devastation. Congress then notified the gentlemen, 
that the bearers of copies of this manifesto were not enti- 
tled to the protection of a flag ; and at the same time dis- 
played their contempt of its threats by g:iving it a very 
extensive circulation through the country in the newspa- 
pers. The commissioners remained a snort time at New 
York, and then sailed for Britain. 

General Howe spent the. spring of 1778, nearly in ? 
state of inaction, confining his operations to the sending 
out of foraging and predatory parties, which did some 
mischief to the country, and but little service to the royal 
cause. 

In May, the Marquis de la Fayette, with upwards of 
2000 chosen men and six pieces of artillery, was ordered 
to the east of the Schuylkill, and took post on Barren 
Hill, seven or eight miles in front of the army at Valley 
Forge. General Howe got notice of his position and sent 
out General Grant, with 5000 of his best troops to sur- 
prise him. Owing to the desertion of their post by some 
militia on the looK-out, he was near accomplishing his 
object, but La Fayette eluded the snare, and by able 
manoeuvring returned to the camp without loss. The 
retreat of Banen Hill had always been regnarded as a 
most splendid achievement, and received vne highest 
commendations of Washington. 

Soon afterwards Genersd Howe received orders from 
the British ministry to evacuate Philadelphia without 
delay. These orders were sent under the apprehension, 
that if a French fleet should block up his squadron in the 
Oelaware, whilst Washington inclosed him on the land 
side, he would share the fate of Burgoyne. On the 18th 
of June, therefore, the British troops quitted Philadelphia, 
and crossed over into New Jersey, whither they were 
speedily followed by Washington, who, keeping a strict 

What was then done by coneresa 1— By the pacificators 7— By con 
cress in answer 1— Whither did the commissioners swn after gol— 
What was done by General Howe in the spring of 17781— By General 
La Fayette in Mav7— How did lie escape a surprise 1— Why was How<' 
ordered to quit Philadelphia 1— When was this order obeyed 1 
16* 
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wratch on their movements, harassed them on their marefa, 
^hiich was encumbered with ba^ffage. 

Od his arrival at Princeton, Washington, hearing that 
General Clinton, with a large division ofthe British forces, 
nad q'jitted the direct roaa to Staten Island, the place of 
rendezvous appointed for General Howe's armjr, and was 
marching for »andy Hook, sent a detachment in pursuit 
of him, and followed with his whole army to support it ; 
and as Clinton halted at Monmouth and made preparations 
to meet the premeditated attack, he sent forward reinforce- 
ments, to keep the British in check. 

These reinforcements were commanded by General 
Lee, whom Washington, on his coming up with the main 
body, met in full retreat. After angrily remonstrating 
with him, the commander in chief orderea him to advance 
again. He obeyed and was again driven back ; but he 
Drought oflFhis troops in good order. When Washington 
brought the main body ot the army into action, the Bntish 
were compelled to give way ; and taking advantage of 
the night, the approach of which probably saved them 
from utter discomfiture, they withdrew to Sandy Hook, 
leaving behind them such of their wounded as could not 
with safety be removed. 

The victory at Monmouth was celebrated with rejoic- 
ings throughout the United States, and congress returned 
thanks to General Washington and his army. 

General Lee, conceiving himself to have been insulted 
by General Washington on the field of battle, in the even- 
ing addressed him a letter, expressed in disres^tful 
terms. He was, therefore, put under arrest, and tried by 
a court martial for disobedience of orders, and disrespect 
to his commander in chief. He was found guilty, and 
suspended from his command for a year. He never 
rejoined the army, but remained in retirement till Oeto* 
ber, 1782, when he died at Philadelphia. 

After the battle of Monmouth, Washington marched to 
White Plains, a few miles to the north-eastward of New 
York island. Here he continued watching the unmolested 
movements of the neighbouring enemy, from the begin* 
ning of July till the latter end of autumn, when he retired 

What circumstances led to the battle of Monmouth 1— Give an ac 
count of the affair of General Lee.^What was the result of the baule 
"f Monmouth?— What were the effects of this victory]— How did General 
t.ee'8 aifkir terminate 1 —How did Washin^n pass the remainder uf 
U.e season 9 
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to take up his \?inter Quarters in huts which he had caused 
to be constructed at Middlebrook, in Jersey. 

The British ministry were not mistaken in their view 
•jf the intentions of the French. In July, the Count 
d'£8taing, with a fleet of 12 ships of the line and 3 fri- 
^tes, amved off the mouth of the Delaware, but found 
that Lord Howe had already withdrawn the British fleet 
from that river to the harbour of New York. D'Estaing 
immediately sailed for Sandy Hook. After continuinji 
there at anchor eleven days, during which he captured 
about 20 English merchantmen, finding that he could not 
mrork his line of battle ships over the oar, by the advice 
Off General Washington he sailed for Newport, with a 
view of co-operating with the Americans in driving the 
British from Rhode Island, of which they had been in 
possession for upwards of eighteen months. General 
Sullivan, with a detachment from General Washington's 
army, and reintoTcements from New England, was to act 
in concert with him. 

This enterprise, however, completely failed, for want 
<rf active co-operation on the part of the French fleet. 

During the summer of 1778, a harassing and destructive 
war was carried on by the Indians against the settlers on 
the western frontier of the United States. The happy 
settlement of Wyoming, in Pennsylvania, became in a 

Particular manner the scene of carnage, misery, and ruin. 
t was a flourishing settlement, containing about 1000 
inhabitants. Unfortunately the neighbourhood was in- 
fested with tones, who uniting with the Indians in the 
work of treachery and murder succeeded in surprising 
the settlement and capturing the forts ; and massacred a 
great part of the inhabitants. 

The western frontier of Virginia was saved from similar 
horrors by the enterprise and courage of Colonel George 
Rogers Clarke, who with a body of militia penetrated to 
the British settlements on the Mississippi, took the town 
of Kaskaskias, and subsequently surprised Colonel Ha^ 
milton, who had been 'entrusted with the direction of the 
q>eration on the Wabash. 

When the season for active operations in the middle 
and northern states had terminated, the British commander 

Where did his armjr pass the winter?— What ia said of the British 
ministry ?-Of the Count d'EstaingI— What did he effect off New Yoric 1 
—For what purpose did he proceed to Rhode Island 1-— What toolc place 
in the summer of 1778 1— Give an account of the massacre of Wyoming. 
—What was done on the western frontier of Virginia Y 
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in chief resolved to make an attempt on the southern 
nrovinces. Some royalists who had fled from the Caro- 
linas find Georgia, had made incursions into the latter 
state. These had been retaliated by General Robert Howe, 
commander of the military force of South Carolina and 
Georgia, but the sickness of his troops had compelled 
him to retire and take post in the vicmity of Sayannah, 
where he had to encounter an enemy far more formidable 
than the irregulars of East Florida. 

On the 23d of December, an armament, commanded by 
Colonel Campbell with about 3500 men, escorted by a 
small squadron under Admiral Parker, appeared off the 
mouth of the Savannah, and proceeding up the river 
effected a landing without much opposition on the 29th. 

Howe, with about 900 men, was posted in a good 
position about two miles from Savannah. He was^ sui>- 
rounded by a swamp, river, and morass, excepting in 
front. He had destroyed a bridge and broken up the 
road in front, so that if attacked in that Quarter he couki 
have defended himself with advantage, but a black man 
who fell into Colonel Campbell's hands, informed him 
of a private path through the morass by which the rear of 
the American army might be gained, llie consequence 
was, that being attacked on both sides, although Howe 
and his men fought with the greatest intrepidity, less 
than one half of them were able to escape and effect a 
retreat to South Carolina. The capital of Georgia of 
course fell into the hands of the British, and Sunbury and 
Augusta being soon after taken, the whole state was 
brought under the British sway. 

The noble defence of Fort Moultrie, in 1776, had 
hitherto saved the southern states from the horrors of 
war ; but the defeat of General Howe, at Savannah, made 
those states the scene of fierce and desolating hostilities 
during the remainder of the contest. 

Neither of the contending parties was very well satis- 
fied with the result of this campaign. The Americans, 
who had expected, with the assistance of the French, to 
terminate the war by some decisive stroke, were not a 
little mortified that the only result of the co-operation of 
their ally, was the recovery of Philadelphia. On the 

What American general commanded the military force of South Caro- 
Una and Georgia?— Who had been opposed to him there?— What new 
enemy had he to encounter ?— What preparations did he make 1 — Who 
Detrayed him ?— What was the consequence 1— What state was over 
nm by the British 1— What were the consequences of Howe's defeat? 
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Other hand, the British ministry were grievously disap- 
pointed on learning that the issue of the campaign, as rai 
ns regarded their main army, was the exchange, by their 
commander in chief, of his narrow quarters in Phila- 
delphia, for the not much more extended ones of New 
York island. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1779. 

The principal operations of the war were now tians- 
ferred from the nortnem and middle, to the southern states 
of the union. 

With a view to subject Virginia to the unmitigated 
horrors of war. Sir Henry Clinton, on the 10th of May, 
1779, sent an expedition into that state, under the com- 
mand of Sir George Collyer and General Matthews, 
who, after landing at Portsmouth, proceeded to Suffolk, 
and laid that town in ashes. The houses of private 
gentlemen in the surrounding country shared the same 
tote. After burning and capturinff 130 vessels of diiFer* 
ent sizes, and devastating the whole country in their line 
of march, the marauders sailed back, loaded with plui>- 
der, to New York. 

About five weeks after their return, Governor Tryon 
took the command of a similar expedition to the coast of 
Connecticut; nlundered New Haven, and burnt East 
Haven, Fairfield, and Norwalk; and having effected this 
mischief with little loss, returned to the British head 
quarters to make a report of his proceedings to the com- 
mander in chief. 

Whilst this mode of warfare was carried on, Washing- 
ton could spare very few men, for the defence of the 
invaded districts. His attention was engrossed by the 
main army of the British, to keep which in check, he 
posted his forces at West Point and on the opposite side 
of the Hudson, pushing his patrols to the vicinity of his 
adversary's lines. 

Whatjeneral remarks are made on the result of the campaign of 
1778 1 — What part of the union now became the theatre of war 1— 
Give an account of the expedition of Sir George Collyer and General 
Matthews into Yirginia.~Of General Tryon's expedition to Connecticut. 
-What is said of General Washington? 
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It was about this time that General Patnam perfortncHi 
his femoos feat of riding down the stone staiis at Horse 
Neck. He was statioiwd at Reading, in Connecticut, 
tnd visiting his ontpost at Horae Neck, with but 15<.i 
men, and two iron fieldpieoes without dragropes, he ^w^as 
attacked by Governor Tryon with 1500 men. Putnam 
planted his cannon on the high ground, near the meeting 
nonse, and by firing, retarded the enemy's advance, till 
seeing the infantry and cavaliy prenaring for a charge, he 
ordered his men to retire to a neignbouring swamp, and 
plunged down the precipice near the church. This ^was 
so steep as to have artificial stairs composed of nearly 1 OO 
stone steps for the accommodation of foot passengers. 
The British dragoons durst not follow the intrepid horse- 
man down the precipice, and before they could ride round 
the hill, he was out of their reach. The infantry poured 
a shower of bullets after him, but all missed except one, 
which pierced his hat. He proceeded to Stamford, and 
having reunited his men, and obtained a reinforcement 
of militia, faced about, and pursued General Tryon on 
ais return. 

As the British occupied with a strong garrison Stony 
Point, some miles to the south of Washington's camp, 
on the 15th of July, he despatched General Wayne, with 
a small detachment, to dislodge them. This expedition, 
though an exceedingly bold and hazardous one, was com- 
pletely successful. After a very obstinate defence, in 
which Wayne was wounded, the fort was carried by 
storm, the garrison, to the number of 543, were taken 
prisoners, 63 being killed, and the standards, ordnance, 
and military stores, fell into the hands of the conauer- 
ors. This was considered one of the most brilliant 
achievements of the war. Washington did not, however, 
think it prudent, for the present, to attempt to establish 
himself at Stony Point; and it was speeoily reoccupied 
by the British. 

Another instance of the enterprising boldness of the 
Americans occurred soon after, in the surprise of the Bri- 
tish garrison at Paulus Hook, opposite to New York, 
which was attacked on the 19th of July by Major Lee, 
who stormed the works, and took 160 prisoners, whom 
he brought safely to the American lines. 

Give an account of Putnam's feat at Horse Neck.— Give an accouai 
rtl the storming of Stony Point,— Was the poet retained 1— Relate tb* 
affair of Paulus Hook 
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Hie joy felt by the Americans at the success of these 
daring enterprises, was somewhat damped by the failure 
of an expedition, undertaken by the state oi Massachu- 
setts, to dispossess the British of a fort which they had 
erected at Penobscot, in the district of Maine. They 
here lost the whole of their flotilla, which was destroyed 
or captured by Sir George CoUyer, whilst their land 
forces were compelled to seek for safety by retreating 
through the wooas. 

Spain having now declared war against Great Britain, 
it was hoped by the Americans that this additional pres- 
sure of foreign foes would compel the British ministry 
to withdraw their forces from North America. But the 
energies of the mother country were roused in propor- 
tion to the increase of her peril. Her firsts gave her 
decided superiority on the ocean, and her kintf was deter- 
mined to strain every nerve to reduce his revolted colonies 
to obedience. A* this period the ease with which the 
reduction of Georgia had been effected, and the advan- 
tages which it might afford in making an attack upon the 
rest of the southern states, induced his ministers to 
renew their efforts in that quarter. 

The back settlements of Georgia and" the Carolinas, 
abounded with renegadoes and tories, who had been com- 
l>eh<?j by the repaUicans ix) withdraw into these wiids, 
from the more settled part of the country. These adven- 
turers having joined the royal forces^ under the command 
of Major-General Prescott, which had also received 
reinforcements from Florida, that officer found himself in 
a condition to commence active operations. His prepa* 
rations filled the neighbouring states with alarm. 

The American regular troops had, with few excep- 
tions, been sent from the Carolinas to reinforce the army 
of General Washington ; and the only reliance of the 
patriots in this part of the country was on the militia, 
which congress had placed under the command of General 
Lincoln. Un inspecting his men, Lincoln found them 
very ill prepared to meet the disciplined forces of the 
t^nemy, as they were deficient in equipments, badly organ- 
ised, and worse drilled. In these circumstances, the active 
operations of the enemy allowed him no time to train them. 

The defeat at Penobscot.— What is said of Spain and Great Britain 1 
— Wiiat induced the British to transfer their operations chiefly to the 
south 1— What description of forces joined the standard of General 
Prescott?— Who commanded the American forces in the south '»—Or 
what did they consist ? 



f02 DGFEA-r OF GENERAL LINCOLN. 

Soon atter his arriyal at head quarters, a division of 
he British army, under Major Gardiner, was detached 
^rom Savannah to take possession of Port Royal, in Soath 
Carolina, but was driven back with heavy loss of men, 
imd nearly all their oflScers, by General Moultrie. Thtt 
repulse damped the ardour, and suspended the enterprise 
m the Britisn, who took post at Augusta and Ebenezeis 
situated on the Savannah nver. 

Here they waited in expectation of being joined by a 
body of tones, who had been collected in the upper parts 
of South Carolina. These reputable allies of the British 
had no sooner begun their march towards Augusta, than 
they commenced such a series of atrocities against the 
peaceful inhabitants, that they rose en masse, to oppose 
them. Colonel Picken, with about 300 volunteers, pui^ 
sued and came up with them near Kettle creek, where he 
totally routed them, killed about 40, with their leadei, 
Colonel Boyd, and dispersed the rest. Some of them 
afterwards gave themselves up to be tried by the laws of 
South Carolina, for violating the sedition act. Seventy 
of them were condemned to die ; but only five of tae 
ringleaders were executed. This proceeding led to acts 
of retaliation on the part of the tories ana the king's 
troops, which for a long time gave a peculiar character of 
atrocity to the war in the southern states. 

EnGOurag;ed by this success, General Lincoln sent an 
expedition into Georgia, with a view of repressing the 
incursions of the enemy, and confining them to the low 
country near the ocean. The detachment, consisting of 
1500 North Carolina militia, and a few regular troopss 
under General Ash, crossed the Savannah, and took a 
position on Briar creek ; but he was surprised by Liep^ 
tenant-Colonel Prevost, who made a circuitous march of 
50 miles, and came upon his rear with 900 veterans. The 
militia were thrown into confusion at once, and lied at 
the first fire ; 150 of the Americans were killed, 163 
taken, some were drowned in attempting to cross the Sa- 
vannah, and' only 450 escaped to the camp. This event 
cost General Lincoln one-iourth of his army, and opened 
a communication between the British camp at Savanimh,' 
nnd the Indian and tory friends of the British in NorUi 
And South Carolina. 

What took place at Port Royall— What is related of the tories V- 
VVho defeated them ?— How were they treated 1— What was the cods» 
^uence 1— Give an account of the battle of Briar creek.— What w«f»i 
he effncta of this defeat f 
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In this disastrous state of affairs the legislature bi 
South Carolina invested the governor, Mr. John Rutledge, 
end his council, with an almost absolute authority, oy 
virtue of which a considerable force of militia was em- 
bodied and stationed near the centre of the state, to act as 
necessity might require. 

Lincoln now determined to carry the war into the 
enemy's quarters ; and with the main army, he crossed the 
Savannah, near Augusta, and marched towards the capital 
of Georgia. Prevost instantly took advantage of this 
movement, to invade South Carolina, at the head of 2400 
men, and compelling General Moultrie, who was charged 
with the defence of Charleston, to retire, he pushed foiv 
ward towards that city. 

At this time his superiority was so decisive, and his 
prospects so bright, that Moultrie's troops began to desert 
la great numbers, and with real or affected zeal embraced 
the royal cause. On his appearance before Charleston, 
the garrison of that place, consisting of 3300 men, sent 
commissioners to propose a neutrality on their part during 
the remainder of the war. This advantageous proposal 
he was impolitic enough to decline, and made prepara- 
tions to attack the tovni, which was tolerably well fortified. 

Whilst he had been wasting time in negotiations, 
General Lincoln had been hastening from Georgia to the 
relief of the place ; and on his approach, Prevost, fearing 
to be exposed to two fires, witndrew his forces across 
Ashley nver, and encamped on some small islands bor- 
dering on the sea-coast. Here, on the 20th of June, he 
was attacked by General Lincoln, with about 1200 men, 
but succeeded in giving him a repulse with the loss of 
150 men, in consequence of the failure of a part of the 
American general's combinations. 

Notwithstanding this success, General Prevost did not 
think it advisable to maintain his position, but retreated 
to Port Royal, and thence to Savannah. 

The Americans, under the command of Lincoln, soon 
sfWwards retired to Sheldon, a healthy situation in the 
vicinity of Beaufort, about halfway between Charleston 
and Savannah. Both armies now remained in their re> 

Who was made dictator in South Carolina ?— Whither did Lincoln 
inarch^What aiWaniage did Prevost take of this movement 7— Who 
reC'refl before him 1— What did the garrison at Charleston offer?— Was 
the offer accepted 1— What occasioned Prevosi's retreat ?— What hap- 
pened on the 'ifiih of June 1— Whither did Prevost retire after defeating 
ijacoln 1— Whitlier did the Americans retire 3 
17 
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Bpective encampments in a state of tranquillity until 
beginning of September, when the arrival of a Frencl 
fleet on the coast roused the whole country to immediate 
activity. 

Count d'Estaing had proceeded, towards the close of 
the preceding year, from Boston to the West Indies, 
whence, after capturing St. Vincents and Grenada, he 
had returned to the assistance of the Americans. At the 
sight of this armament, which consisted of 20 sail of the 
line, and 13 frigates, the republicans exulted in the san- 
cruine hope of capturing their enemies, or of expelling 
3iem from the country The militia poured in from the 
surrounding region in great numbers, and uniting with 
the regular force, under General Lincoln, marched Tor the 
vicinity of Savannah. 

Before their arrival d'Estaing had Erammoned the town 
to surrender, and had granted General Prevost a suspen- 
sion of hostilities for 24 hours, for the purpose of settling 
the terms of a capitulation. But during this interval, a 
reinforcement of several hundred men nad forced their 
way from Beaufort to his relief. Encouraged by this 
seasonable aid, Prevost determined to hold out to the last 
extremity. 

The allied forces, therefore, commenced the siege of 
Savannah m form. On the 4th of October the besiegers 
opened witl^ 9 mortars, and 37 pieces of cannon, from tiie 
land side, and 15 from the water. On a report from the 
French engineers, that a considerable time would be con- 
sumed in conducting the siege by regular approaches, 
fl'Estaing, who was apprehensive of injury to his fleet 
from hurricanes at that season of the year, determined on 
an assault. 

In conjunction with Lincoln, he led his troops to the 
.attack with great gallantry ; but a heavy and well directed ' 

fire from the batteries, and a cross fire from the British ' 

galleys, threw their front columns into confusion. Two 
standards were planted on the enemy's batteries ; but after ' 

55 minutes of hard fighting, it was found necessary to 
order a retreat. Count d'Estaing, and Count Pulaski, ' 

were both wounded ; the former slightly, the latter mor- i 

tally. Six hundred and thirty-8«ven of the French, "nd i 

upwards of 200 of the continentals and militia, were killCil i 

What news roused them to action 1— What is said of d'Estaing V- i 

jVhal is said of the militia l—What blunder did d'Estaing make 1- | 

J^at saved Prevoet 1— Describe the siege.'-The assault.— Who were i 
— -xded 1— What 4ap the IoIsb *» 
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or woanded. The damage sustained by the British was 
trifling. Immediately after this unsuccessful assault, the 
militia retired to their homes; Count d'Estaing re-em- 
barked his troops and artillery, and sailed from Savan- 
Dah ; and General Lincoln, recrossing the Savannah river, 
letamed to South Carolina. 

The visit of the French fleet to the coast of America, 
idthough unsuccessful in its chief object, was not altoge- 
ther useless to the United States. It disconcerted tne 
measures of the British, and caused a considerable waste 
(iS time in digesting their plans of operation. It also oo- 
nasioned the evacuation of Khode Island, which, however, 
was of little importance to the cause, as the 6000 men 
who were stationed there for two years and eight months, 
were thus effectually kept out of active service. 

The paper money system adopted by the continental 
congress, nad now oeffun to produce its legitimate effects 
of ruin and distress. The bills were depreciated to about 
one-thirtieth of their nominal value. The pay of the offi- 
cers and soldiers was insufficient to procure them clothing. 
Congress finding its funds and creait exhausted, made a 
re<|uisition on the several states for provisions and forage. 
Private capitalists, of whom Robert Morris, Esq., of Phi- 
ladelphia, was among the mo^ liberal, made loans to the 
government, and loans were solicited in Europe. Not- 
withstanding these expedients, the army w^ wretchedly 
supplied ; and it required, all the patnotic^exertions or 
their officers to restrain the men from desertion or open 
revolt. The example of their leaders, in cheerfully sub- 
mitting to severe hardships, and making sport of priva- 
tions which were any thmg but light, had its effect in 
retaining the troops in the service, and making them bear, 
and do their utmd«t for the cause of their country. 

This year was signalized by the most celebrated of the 
achievements of Paul Jones. In August he sailed from 
France in the Bon Homme Richard, with six other ves- 
sels, the whole squadron being under his command 
Having cruised successfully off" the coast of Ireland for 
some time, he sailed with the Pallas, of 32 guns, and the 
Vengeance, of 16 guns, to the coast of Scotland, captured 
Bevers^. armed vessels in sight of the port of Leitti, and 
ifter threatening to lay the town under contribution, which 

Whodesertedthe Americana?— Why 1— What waa Lincoln obllgert 
to do 1— Of what use was the visit of the French fleet to the Americana \ 
—What ia said of the paper money system 1— Of the patriotic behaviour 
of cai^talista, officers, and men 
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tlireat he was only prevented from executing by a violem 
{T^de of wind coming on, he again put to sea. 

A few days after this he fought his famous battle with 
tlie British frigate Serapis. On the 23d of Septembev, 
1779, at seven o'clock in the evening, the encounter took 
place off Flamborough-head, on the coast of England, and 
the moon shining brightly at the time, the action was 
witnessed by thousands of spectators assembled on th« 
shore. The Serapis was a new ship, with 44 guns, and 
a select crew. In every respect she was far superior to 
the Bon Homme Richard. The action commenced with 
a broadside from the Serapis, and raged with unremitting 
fury till the bowsprit of the British vessel coming over 
the poop of the Bon Homme Richard by her mizen mast, 
Jones himself seized the ropes that hung from the bow- 
sprit, and made them fast to his own ship. The Serapis 
now swung round, so as to lie alongside the American 
vessel, with the stem of one close to the bow of the other. 
The battle was then renewed with increasing fury, and 
lasted till half past ten o'clock, when the enemy's maiik- 
mast going by tne board, he struck his colours. 

The details of the battle surpass any thing in the re- 
cords of naval warfare for determined bravery and perse- 
verance. The Bon Homme Richard was actually in a 
sinking state when the battle ended ; and there was hardly 
time sulowed to take out the wounded men, before she 
went down. ^ 

When the Serapis first hove in sight, she, in company 
with the Countess of Scarborough, a ship of 20 guns, was 
convoying a large fleet of merchantmen ; and while the 
action with the Bon Homme Richard was going on, the 
Pallas engaged and captured the Countess of Scarborough. 

Jones was honoured with unlimited confidence by con- 
gress, and received many marks of favour from that body, 
as well as from the king of France. 

The campaign of 1779 was productive of no decisive 
vents. The Americans seem to have counted too much 
an the aid of their new allies, and to have exerted thena- 
selves but feebly in endeavouring to rid the country of its 
enemies; and yet they were bitterly disappointed, when 
at the end of the season it was found that little or nothing 
had been accomplished towards bringing the war to a 
close. The army was dispirited by defeat; and many 

What is said of Paul Jones's victory ?— Describe the battle.— What it 
said of the campaign of 1779 ? 
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of the citizens . began to despair of the fortunes of the 
country. But the nardier spirits, the leaders in council 
and in the field, took heart when they recollected that the 
enemy had effected little except the overrunning and 
plunderinff an extensive tract of territory ; and that after 
J 11 their battles, and marauding expeditions, they had 
brsen compelled to return to as narrow encampments as 
they had occupied before the campaign commenced. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1780. 

Recent events in the southern country had convinced 
Sir Henry Clinton of the weakness of that portion of the 
Union, and had pointed it out as the proper theatre of 
war. Leaving, therefore, the command of tne royal army 
in New York, to General Kniphausen, on the 26\h of 
December, 1779, he sailed from that city with a consider- 
able force, and after a stormy passage, on the 11th of 
the ensuing month he arrived at Tybee in Georgia, at the 
mouth "of the Savannah river. Hence he proceeded to 
Ashley river, and encamped opposite to Charleston. 

On his arrival, the assembly of the state of South Caro- 
lina broke up its sitting, after naving once more delegated 
a dictatorial authority to Governor Kutledge, who imme- 
fHately issued his orders for the assembling of the militia. 
These orders were not promptly obeyed. The disasters 
of the last campaign had damped the ardour of patriotism, 
and each man seemed to look to his neighbours for those 
exertions which might have been justly expected from 
himself. 

On reconnoitering the works of .Charleston, however, 
Sir Henry Clinton did not deem it expedient to attack 
ihem till he had received reinforcements from New York 
find Savannah. These soon arrived, and he proceeded to 
open the siege in form. 

Charleston is situated on a tongue of land, bounded on 
he west by Ashley, and on the east by Cooper river. 

When did Sir Henry Clintoiv arrive in Savannah 1—Wher«j did h*» 
•iiun after e«carnp1-What measure wa« taken by the ad«»'mbly o' 
S>uLh Carolina r -By Governor Rutledgei— By the people?— What wa»» 
tytw di ne by Clintyn " ^ 

I i * 
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The approach to Ashley river was defended by Port 
Mooltne, erected on Sullivan's island ; and the passase 
up Cooper river was impeded by a number of vessSs 
sank in the channel, opposite the town. On the land 
side, the place was defended by a citadel and strong lines, 
extending from river to river. 

Before these lines Clinton broke ground on the 29th of 
March, and on the 10th of April, he completed his first 
parallel. On the preceding day, Admiral Arbuthnot, who 
commanded the British fleet, had passed Fort Moultius 
with little loss, and had anchored near the town. About 
the 20th of April the British commander received a second 
reinforcement of 3000 men ; and the place was soon com- 
pletely invested by sea and by land — his third parallel 
being advanced to the very edge of the American works. 

General Lincoln, who commanded the American gar- 
rison in Charleston, would not have shut himself up in 
the town, if he had not confidently expected relief from 
the militia, who had been called out by Governor Ruv- 
ledge, and by whose assistance he had hoped if reduced to 
extremity, to have effected a retreat across Cooper river. 
But the few who, in this hour of difficulty, advanced to 
bis aid, were cut off or kept in check ; and the river was 
possessed by the enemy. 

In these distressAil circumstances, after sustaining a 
bombardment which set the town on fire in different 

fildces, on the 12th of May he surrendered on a capita- 
ation, the principal terms of which were, that * the militia 
were to be permitted to return to their respective homes, 
as prisoners on parole, and while they adhered to their 
parole, were not to be molested in their persons or pro- 
perty.' The same conditions were also imposed on all 
the inhabitants of the town, civil as well as military. 

Sir Henry Clinton now addressed himself to the busi- 
ness of re-establishing the royal authority in the province, 
as a preliminary step to which, on the first of June he 
ii^suea a proclamation, offering to the inhabitants, on con- 
dition of their submission, pardon for their past offences, 
a reiustatement in their rights, and what was remarkable, 
as indicating the lowered tone of the ministry, exemption 
from taxation except by their own legislature. 

Describe the situation and defences of Charleston.— Describe the 
opening and pmgress of the siege.— What is said of General Lincoln 1— 
What was his situation 1— On what terms did he surrender the town f- 
Wha* was nciw done by Sir Henry Clinton ^Wbat terms did he oflbr 
to th«» oeople if South Carolina 1 
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This proclamalion was followed up by the posting of 
(raxrisons in different parts of the country, to protect tho 
tones and overawe thejpatriots, and by the march of 2000 
men towards North Carolina. On their advance, the 
American troops, who had marched from that province 
too late for the relief of Charleston, retreated with the loss 
of a party of near 400 men who were barbarously mas- 
sacred, after surrendering to Colonel Tarleton at the 
Waxhaws. 

Thus completely successful, Clinton, early in June, 
embarked with the principal part of his forces, for New 
Vork, having delegated the completion of the subjugation 
of South Carolina to Lord Cornwallis, with whom he left 
for that purpose an army of 4000 men. 

When Lord Cornwallis assumed the command in South 
Carolina, the Americans had no army in the field within 
400 miles of that province, and the principal part of the 
inhabitants had submitted either as prisoners or as sub- 
jects. Had they been suflfered to remain in this state of 
quiet neutrality, thejr would have adhered to their parole 
of honour, and awaited the issue of the contest m the 
northern states. 

But his lordship's instructions did not permit him to be 
contented with this passive obedience, and he proceeded 
to take measures to compel the South Carolinians to take 
up arms against their countrymen. For this purpose, ho 
issued a proclamation, absolving from their parole, all the 
inhabitants who had bound themselves by that obligation^ 
and restoring them * to all the rights and duties belonging 
to citizens.' 

What was meant, by the ominous word ' duties* was 
explained by another part of the proclamation, whereby it 
was declared, ' that it was proper for all persons to take 
an active part in settling and securing his majesty's go- 
vernment, and that whoever should not do so, should be 
tjreated as rebels.' 

The Carolinians were highly indignant at the treache- 
rous and unprincipled violation of the terms of their sub- 
mission. Many of them justly considering the contract 
' to be broken by this procjeeding of the British commander, 
instantly resumed their arms ; and though more, under 
the impression of fear, enrolled themselves as subjects. 

What followed the proclamation 9~Whither did Clinton then so ?— 
Who succeeded him at Charlemon 7— What was now the condition o^ 
Soatb Carolina I— What did Cornwallis declare in his proclamation)- 
What did he require ? 
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ihey brought to the cause a hollo w-kearted alleffianei 
^hich could noi be trusted in the day of trial. Lai^ 
numbers quitted the province, and hastened to join tht 
arrmy which congress was raising for the purpose of re- 
covering South Carolina, and others forming themselves 
into small bands, commenced a system of partisan war- 
fare which for a long time, spread terror and desolation 
through the southern country. 

This partisan war commenced on the 12th of July, two 
months after the fall of Charleston, when 133 of Colonel 
Sumter's corps attacked and routed a detachment of the 
royal forces and militia at Williamson^s plantation. This 
.success brought in new volunteers, and Sumter soon found 
himself at the head of 600 men. With this increase of 
force he made a spirited attack on a party of the British 
at Rocky Mount, but as they were entrenched, and he had 
no artillerj;, he was obliged to retreat. Determined to 
keep his militia employed, he next attacked another royal 
detachment consisting of the Prince of Wales's regiment, 
and a large body of tories, posted at Hanging Rock. The 
Prince of Wales's regiment was nearly anninilated, being 
reduced from 278 to 9. The tories were dispersed. 

A body of Maryland and Delaware troops sent forward 
in March for the relief of Charleston, under the command 
of Baron de Kalb, had been delayed and had only reached 
Petersburg on the 16th of April. General Gates, whose 
victory atl^aratoga had given him a brilliant reputation, 
was ordered by congress to take command of this force, 
and the chief direction ot the southern campaign. On 
joining the aimy, in North Carolina, Gates was advised 
oy De Kalb to proceed by a circuitous route, to the south 
ward where he would find plenty of provisions; but con* 
oeiving it to be his duty to hasten with all speed to ttw 
scene of action, he preferred the straight forward road to 
Camden, which led through a desert pine barren. 

In traversing this dreary tract of country, his forces 
were exhausted with fatigue and hunger, and thinned by 
dysentery and other diseases usually caused by the heat 
or the weather, and by unwholesome food. 

On their arrivs^l at the place called Deep creek, theii 

What was the consequence of this treachery ?— What kind af wa»<> 
fare was now commenced In the South 7— What was the comnienca- 
ment of this new kind of war ?— What was the effect of Sumter's firai 
success 7— What was his next movement 1— His next success 1— Wlw 
now took command of the southern army 1-- Wliat bardships were «i 

'^ by **"« noldiers in their inarch aaulb>*<ard ^ 
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distresses were alleviated by a supply of good beef, ac- 
companied by a distribution of half a pound of Indiac 
corn meal to each man. Invigorated by this welcome 
refreshment, they proceeded to the cross roads, whoru 
they were joinea by a respectable body of militia under 
the command of General Caswell. 

Though Gates was aware tiiat another body of militia 
vras hastening to his assistance from Virginia, he wa« 
prevented from waiting for their arrival by want of pro- 
visions, and, after staying for one day only at the cross 
roads, finding that the enemy intended to dispute his pas- 
sage at Lynches creek, he marched to the nght towards 
G&rmont, where the British had established a defensible 

g)8t. On his approach to the latter place, however. Lord 
awdon, who commanded the advance of the British, 
concentrated all his forces at Camden, whilst Gates mus- 
tered the whole of his army at Clermont, which is distant 
from Camden about 13 miles. 

These events occurred on the 13th of August, and on 
the next day the American troops were reinforced by a 
body of 700 of the Virginia militia under General Stevens. 

On reaching the frontiers of South Carolina, Gates had 
issued a proclamation, inviting the inhabitants to join his 
standard, and offering an amnesty to such of them as^ 
under the pressure of circumstances, had promised all^ 
glance to the British government. Thougn this procla- 
mation had not been without effect, it had not called forth 
the numbers upon which the American general had been 
led to calculate, and after the departure of Woodford's 
detachment. Gates could muster no more than between 
4000 and 5000 disposable men. 

Determined, nevertheless, to persevere in his plan of 
offensive operations, he marched, about 10 at mght, on 
the 15th of August, to within half a mile of Sander's 
creek, about halfway between his encampment and Can^ 
den. Lord Comwallis, who, the day before, had repaired 
to his head quarters at Camden, and had taken command 
a£ tiie Britisn army? was also resolved, though his forces 
amounted to only 2000 men, of whom 1700 were infantry, 
and 300 cavalry, to attack the enemy in their camp. 

Where were they relieved, and where reinforced 7--Where did Lor.' 
Rawdon concentrate his forces ?— Where did Gteneral Gates muRter his 
army?— What further reinforcement did he receive 1—Wiiat had hi; 
offered to the people 1— Did they come In as freely as he had antici 
pated 1— What was his whole force after sending oflT Woodford's detach 
ment «— Who arrived at Camden August 15th 1— What was hSs force t- 
What did he resolve 7 
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nn(t, advancing for that purpose at half past two in thr 
morning, encountered their advanced parties near Sander'^ 
creek. Here some firing took place, with Tarious suc- 
cess ; but on the whole, 3ie British had the advantage in 
this night encounter, and the militia were not a litde 
dispirited at this result 

Early on the ensuing morning both armies prepared for 
Dattle. On the side of the Americans, the second Mary- 
land 'brigade occupied the right, which was flanked by a 
morass; the Virginia militia and the North Carohna 
mfantry, also covered by some boggy ground, were posted 
on the left, whilst General Caswell, with the North Ca- 
rolina division and the artilleir* appeared in the centre. 
A corps dt reserve, under the orders of General Small wood, 
was posted about 300 yards in the rear of the American 
line. 

In arranging the British forces. Lord Cornwall is gave 
the command of the right to Lieutenant Colonel Webster, 
with the 23d and 33d regiments of foot. The left was 
pruarded by some Irish volunteers, the infantry of the 
legion, ana part of Hamilton's regiment, under the com- 
mand of Lord Rawdon. The cavalry of the legion was 
stationed in the rear, where also the 71st regiment was 
stationed as a reserve. 

The respective armies being thus disposed, the action 
oegan by the advance of 200 of the British in front of the 
A.merican artillery, who received them with a steady fire. 
Gates then ordered the Virginia militia to advance under 
the command of Colonel Stevens, who cheerfully obeyed 
♦iie orders of his commander in chief, and when he had 
led his men within firing distance, urged them to charge 
the enemy with their bayonets. Tliis portion of the army, 
however, did not emulate the gallantry of their leader. 

Lord Comwallis, observing their movement, ordered 
Colonel Webster to attack them. This order was obeyed 
with a loud cheer. Intimidated by this indication of de* 
ermined daring, the militia were panic-struck, and the 
Virginians ana Carolinians threw down their arms and 
hastened frem the field. Deserted by the centre and led 
wing of the army, the continental troops of the right wing, 
with the Baron de Kalb at their head, maintained theu 

What then took place ?— What was the result of the night encounter 1 
—How were the Americans arranged for commencingthe battle of Cam 
"en 7— The British 1— How did the action b^ln V-What was ordered 
iy Gates 1— Who obeyed the order ?~Whai caused the panic of rln 
»>ilitia? 
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position with great firmness. They were charged hy 
Lord Rawdon, the bayonet was, resorted to by both par- 
ties, and the conflict continued for three quarters ol an 
hour. During this time the regiment on the left of the 
second Maryland brigade gained ground and made pri- 
soners. 

The reserve, having its left exposed, was attacked by 
«.he British left wing, under Webster, and thrown into 
jKjme disorder. The soldiers, however, soon rallied, and 
renewed the action with unimpaired spirit. A second 
time, overpowered by numbers, they were broken, and a 
second time rallied, so as to cover the flvjUK of the second 
brigade, who were still valiantly fighting, in hopes of 
obtaining the victory. 

The fire of the whole British army was now directed 
a^inst these two brigades. They had not yielded an inch 
of ground, when Cornwallis, observing that they were 
without cavalry, pushed his dragoons upon them, and at 
the same instant charged with the bayonet. This charge 
broke their line ; and as they did not give way until they 
were intermingled with the enemy, they dispersed and 
fled in confusion. 

Before they were reduced to this last extremity, the 
Baron de Kalb, who fought on foot with the Maryland 
brigade, fell under eleven wounds. His . aid-de-camp. 
Lieutenant de Buysson, received him in his arms, an^ 
nounced his rank and nation to the surrounding foe, and 
begged that they would spare his life. While Sius gene- 
rously exposing himself to save his friend, he received 
several wounds, and with his general, was taken prisoner. 
The baron expired in a few hours, and spent his last 
breath in dictating a letter, expressing the warmest affec- 
tion for the ofiicers and men of his division, and the most 
exalted admiration of their courage and good conduct.* 

The whole of the baggage and artillery of the Amerh 
cans fell into the hands of the enemy, and the fugitives 
were pursued by the British cavalry for the space of 30 
miles. So complete was this defeat, that, on the second 
day after the engagement, General Gates could only mus- 
ter 150 of his soldiers at Charleston, a town in the south 
of North Carolina, whence he retreated farther north to 
Salisbury, and afterwards to Hillsborough. 

What is said of the American right wing ?— The reserve r-::Hqw did 
i3crnwair3 proceed 1 — Wnat was the result 1- 



1 1— What is said of De Kalb 1 
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To add to die misfortanes of the Ameficans, die defeat 
of Gates was iminediatel j followed by the saipiise anH 
dispersioo of Somter's paitisan corps. 

The sickliness of the season piereiited Lord Cornwal- 
lis from attemptiiiff to pmsQe the lemaiiis of Genera] 
Gates's armj ; out ne employed the leisaie now afforded 
him in inflicting vengeance on snch of the inhabitants ci 
South Carolina as hSa been induced to join the American 
standard, llie militia men he doomed to the ^allows. 
The property of the fogitiTes and of the declared friends 
of independence he confiscated ; and he seized a number 
of the most respectable citizens at Charleston, and mos^ 
of the military officers residin? there under the faith of 
the late capitulation, and sent tnem to St. Augustine. 

Reducea to desperation by these injudicious seyerities^ 
the bold and actiye among the patriots formed themselye» 
anew into partisan bands under different chieftains, among 
whom Marion and Sumter were most distinguished b^ 
their spirit and enterprise. These bands harassed the 
scattered parties of the British, several of which they cut 
off; and oy their movements kept in check the tones to 
the north of the Carolinas. 

Eight of these leaders of partisan bands, having col- 
lected their forces to the amount of 1600, made an attack 
on Major Ferguson with his detachment of tories and 
regulars on the top of King^s mountain, October 7th. 
The Americans formed three parties ; Colonel Lacy of 
South Carolina led one, which attacked on the west. The 
two others were commanded by Colonels Campbell and 
Cleveland ; one of which attacked on the east, and the 
•ther in the centre. 

Ferguson opposed them with fixed bayonets, and con> 
pdled one party after another to retire; but they only 
retreated to a short distance, and getting behind trees and 
rocks renewed their fire in almost every direction. The 
British being uncovered were securely shot down by the 
assailants. Ferguson himself was killed, and his men 
were compelled to surrender ; 800 became prisoners^ and 
825 \7ere killed or wounded. 

'ITiis success was followed by important results. Loid 

What followed the battle ?— What prevented Cornwallifl fir<'>in fbl- 
^wliig up his victory?— How did he employ his leisure 1— Give the 
^rticulars.— How weA these measures revenged ?— Where did Migor 
Bte^guson suffer a defeat from the partisan troops?— How did the Amexl- 
'aua attack ?— Describe tiie battle.— How many of the Pr»u«h were 
^kon % -How maav killed or wounded 1 
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Oomwallis had marched into North Carolina in tne diree- 
tion of Salisbury ; but when he heard of the defeat an 
death of Ferguson, he retreated to Winsborough in the 
southern province, being severely harassed in his retreat 
by the militia and the mhabitants ; and v«rhen he retire<l 
into winter quarters, Sumter still kept the field. 

In the mean time General Gates nad collected another 
army, with which he advanced to Charlotte. Here he 
received intelligence that congress had resolved to supe^ 
sede him, and to submit his conduct to a court of inquiry. 
This was the consequence of his defeat at Camden and 
of the general unsuccessful conduct of the campaign in 
the south. Mortified as he was by the withdrawal of his 
country's confidence, on receiving the notification of this 
resolve of the supreme power, he dutifully resigned hi^ 
command. But on his way home from Carolina, his feel- 
ings were soothed by an address from the legislature of 
Virginia, assuring him that ' the remembrance of his for^ 
mer glorious services could not be obliterated by any 
reverse of fortune.' 

While these events were occurring in the southera 
states. General Washington was obliged to confine him- 
self to the irksome and inglorious task of watching from 
liis encampment at Morristown, the motions of the British 
on New York island, and of restraining their incursions 
into the adjacent country. Though the army opposed to 
him was lessened by the detachment which Sir Henry 
Clinton led into South Carolina, his own forces were 
proportionably weakened by the reinforcements which 
It was necessary for him to send to the American army in 
the same quarter; and never did distress press mote 
heavily upon him. 

Alarmed by the representations made by General 
Washington, of the destitute condition of his army, con- 
gTBSs sent three members of their body, with instructions 
to inquire into the condition of their forces, and with 
aiifliority to reform abuses. These gentlemen fully veri- 
fied the statements of the commander in chief. No sooner 
was this fact known in the city of Philadelphia, than n 
subscription was set on foot for the relief of the suffering 
soldiers, which soon amounted to $300,000. The sum 

What was the consequence of this battle to Oomwallis and Sum- 
ter t— What is related of General Gates?— Of the Virginia legisla- 
ture! — Of General Washington 1— What was the condition of his army, 
andof th*- enoiny's force in his neighbourhood !-- What was 4one by 
fxm^reM '/ £/ the citizens of Philadelphia 1 
IS 
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{vas entrusted to the discretion of a well chosen committee, 
who appropriated it to the purchase of provisions for the 
troops. * 

liie commissioners also applied themselves diligently 
to the task of recruiting and reorganising the army, i hey 
prescribed to each state the quota of forces which it was 
to contribute towards the raising of 35,000 men, theb 
deficiency in regulars being to be supplied by drafts from 
their respective militia. The states promptly listened to 
the call of their country, and made extraordinary efforts 
to furnish their several quotas of recruits. 

The congress was the more earnest in their wishes to 
put their army on a respectable footing, as they were in 
expectation of the arrival of a body of auxiliary forces 
from France. This welcome aid appeared oft Rhode 
Island on the 10th of July, 1780, on which dajr Monsieur 
Temay sailed into the harbour of Newport, with a squa- 
dron of seven sail of the line, five frigates and five schoon- 
ers, convoying a fleet of transports, having on board 6000 
men; under the command of the Count de Bochambeau. 

Admiral Arbuthnot, who had under his command at 
New York, only four ships of the line, on hearing of the 
arrival of the French at Rhode Island, was apprenensive 
of being attacked by their superior force. But he was 
soon reneved from his fears by the vigilance of the British 
ministry, who, on the sailing of the French fleet from 
Europe, had sent to his assistance Admiral Graves, with 
six snips of the line. 

On receiving this reinforcement, he sailed for Rhode 
Island, for the purpose of encountering the French squa- 
dron, whilst Sir Henry Clinton proceeded with 8000 men 
to the north of Long Island, for the purpose of landing on 
the opposite part oAhe continent, and attacking their land 
forces. But the British admiral found the French ships 
so well secured bj batteries and other land fortifications, 
that he was obliged to content himself with blocking 
them up in their harbour ; and Clinton, receiving intellP 
gence that General Washington was preparing to take 
advantage of his absence, by making an attack on New 
York, hastened back to the relief of that place. 

Washington, on i <^ retreat of General Clinton, with- 

What was done by the co iiiuissionenl— By the states?— What hap- 
r)ene(l July lOih, 17807— Whu- .vas the French force ?—Wlio feared an 
ciUack from the French"?— Huw was he saved i— What was done by 
Admiral Arbuihnoi 1— Bv Sir Henry Clint >n 7— How was Axbuihiio* 
foiled ?— What recalle.! C'linioa ? 
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drew to West Point, an almost impregnable position, 
situated about 50 miles to the northward of New York, 
<>n the Hudson river, by means of which he kept up a 
cjommunication between the eastern and southern states 
Having occasion, towards the end of the month of Sep 
tember, to go to Rhode Island, to hold a conference with 
the French admiral and Count Rochambeau, he left the 
command of this important post to General Arnola, un- 
conscious that in so doing he entrusted the fortunes of the 
infant republic to a traitor. 
Arnola was brave and hardy, but dissipated and profli- 

gate. Extravagant in his expenses, he had involved 
imself in debts, and having had, on frequent occasions, 
the administration of considerable sums of the public 
money, his accounts were so unsatisfactory, that he was 
liable to an impeachment on charges of peculation. Much 
had been forgiven him, indeed, and more would probably 
have been forgiven, to his valour and military skill. But 
alarmed by the terrors of a guilty conscience, he deter- 
mined to get rid of pecuniary responsibility by betraying 
his country ; and according^ly he entered into a negotiation 
with Sir Henry Clinton, m which he engaged, when a 
proper opportunity should present itself, to make such a 
disposition of his troops as would enable the British to 
make themselves masters of West Point. 

The details of this negotiation were conducted by Major 
Andre, the adjutant general of the British army, with 
whom Arnold canied on a clandestine correspondence, 
addressing him under the name of Anderson, whilst he 
himself assumed that of Gustavus. To facilitate their 
communications, the Vulture sloop of war was moved 
near to West Point, and the absence of Washington 
seeming to present a fit opportunity for the final arrange- 
ment of their plans, on the niffht of the 21st of September, 
Arnold sent a boat to the vulture to bring \ndr^ on 
shore. 

That officer landed m his unifonn, between the posts 
of the two armies, and was met by Arnold, with whom 
he held a conference which lasted till day-break, when it 
was too late for him to return to the vessel. In this ex- 
tremity, unfortunately for himself, he allowed Arnold to 
conduct him within one of the American posts, where he 

Where was Washington posted ?— To whom did he entrust .he post? 
-On what occasion 1— What was Arnold's character ?— What led to hia 
ueasonable conduct 1— With whom did he negotiate 7— What did hm 
nugage to do ?-- Who conducted the details of the negotiation 1 
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lay concealed till the next night. In the mean time, te 
Vulture, having been incommoded by an Americdn bat 
reiy, had moved lower down the river, and the boatmer^ 
now refused to convey the stranger on board her. 

Being cut off from this way of escape, Andr6 was 
advisecT to make for New York by land; and, for tiua 
purpose, he was furnished with a disguise, and a passport 
signed by Arnold, designating him as John Anderson. 
He had advanced in sa^ty near the British lines, when 
he was stopped by three New York militia men, -whose 
names were Paulding, Williams and Vanwart. Instead 
of showing them his pass, he asked them ' where they 
belonged to V and on their answering * to below,' meaning 
to New York, with singular want of judgment, he statec 
that he was a British omcer, and begged them to let hinr 
proceed without delay. 

The men, now declaring their real character, seized him , 
and notwithstanding his offer of a purse of gold, a valuable 
watch, and much larger bribes from his government, if 
they would release him, they proceeded to search hinn 
and found in one of his boots certain papers which gave 
fatal evidence of his own culpability, and of Arnold's 
treachery. 

When Andr^ was conducted by his captors to the 
i}uarters of the commander of the scouting parties, still 
assuming the name of Anderson, he requested permission 
tq write to Arnold, to inform him of his detention. This 
request Was inconsiderately granted ; and the traitor, being 
thus apprised of his peril, instantly made his escape. At 
this moment, Washington arriving at West Point, was 
made acquainted with the whole affair. Having taken 
the necessary precautions for the security of his post, he 
referred the case of his prisoner to a court martial, con- 
sisting of fourteen general officers. 

Beiore this tribunal Andr^ appeared with steady com- 
posure of mind. He voluntarily confessed all the facts 
of his case. The court having taken all the circumstances 
of the case into consideration, unanimously concurred in 
the opinion *• that he ought to be considered as a spy ; 
and that agreeably to the laws and usages of nations, ne 
ought to s^er death.' 

Sir Henry Clinton, first by amicable negotiation, kliO 

Relate the circumstances of Andre's capture.— How did he contriye w 
Vive Arnold ?— What was done by Washington?— By Andr6 on his trial 1 
-By the court »— By Sir Henty Clinton 1 
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afterwards by threats, endeavoured to induce the American 
commander to spare the life of his friend ; but Washing- 
ton did not think this act of mercy compatible with his 
duty to his country, and Andr^ was ordered for execution. 

The treason of Arnold received the stipulated reward. 
He was immediately appointed brigadier general in the 
service of the king of Great Britain ; and, on his promotion 
he had the folly and presumption to publish an address, 
in which he avowed, that, being dissatisfied with the 
alliance between the United States and France, * he had 
retained his arms and command for an opportunity to 
surrender them to Great Britain.' This address was ex- 
ceeded in meanness and insolence by another, in which 
he invited his late companions in arms to follow his ex- 
ample. The American soldiers read these manifestoes 
with scorn ; and so odious did the character of a traitor, 
as exemplified in the conduct of Arnold, become in theii 
estimation, that * desertion wholly ceased amongst them 
at this remarkable period of the w^ar.'* 

Circumstances however, took place soon after the dis- 
covery of Arnold's treason, which led that renegade to 
entertain delusive hopes that the army of Washington 
would disband itself. The Pennsylvania troops, then 
stationed on the Hudson, had been enlisted on the ambi- 
guous terms of * serving three years, or during the con- 
tinuance of the war.' As the three years from the date 

How was Arnold rewarded for his treason by the British 7— What wai* 
then done by him ?— Whom did he endeavour to corrupt 1— What is said 

fljr ihe Pennsylvania troops 1 ^ ^ 

* Ramsay. 
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of their enrolment were expired, they claimed theii da* 

charge, which was refused by the officers, who maintaiaed 
that the option of the two abovemeutioned conditionj 
rested with the state. 

Wearied out with privations, and indignant at what 
they deemed an attempt to impose upon them, the soldiers 
"ew to arms, deposed their officers, and under the j,ut- 
'ance of others whom they elected in their place, they 
^llitted Morristown and marched to Princeton. Heru 
tiiey were solicited by the most tempting oifers on th« 
art of some emissaries sent by Sir Henry Clinton, lu 
j»ut themselves under the protection of the British gove^ « 
ment. But they were so far from listening to these over- 
tures, that they arrested Sir Henry's agents, and, their 
grievances having been redressed by the interposition of 
a committee of congress, they returned to their duty ; 
and the British spies, having been tried by a board of 
officers, were condfemned to death and executed. 

A similar revolt of a small body of the Jersey line was 
quelled by the capitalpunishment of two of the rincrleaders 
of the mutineers. Tlie distresses which were the chief 
cause of this misconduct of the American soldiery, were 
principally occasioned by the depreciation of the conti- 
nental currency; which evil at this period effected its 
owni cure, as the depreciated paper was by common con- 
sent, and without any act of the legislature, put out of 
use ; and by a seasonable loan from France, and the re- 
vival of trade with the French and Spanish West Indies 
its place was speedily supplied by hard money. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1781. 

This was the last campaign of the revolutionary war. 
Its events decided the contest in favour of American in- 
*lependence. 

Though the Spaniards and the Dutch had united with 
France m hostility against Great Britain, she still, witli 

What is said of Sir Henry Clinton's emissaries 7— Of the inutionu^ 
troops 7— How were Sir Henry's agents treated 7— What is said of the 
Jersey troops 1— What waa the chief cause of discontent niong thn 
soldiery 1— How was it removed 7 
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tmconqnered spirit, everywhere made head against her 
foreign enemies; and the king's ministers wero now 
more than ever determined, by an extension of combined 
measures, to reduce the North American provinces to 
submission. The plan of the campaign of 1781, accord- 
ingly, comprehended active operations in the state of 
New York, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

The invasion of the last mentionea state was entiusted 
to Arnold ; who, taking with him a force of 1600 men, 
and a number of armed vessels, sailed up the Chesapeake, 
Bpreadmg terror and devastation wherever he came. An 
attempt to intercept him was made by the French fleet, 
which sailed from Rhode Island for that purpose; but 
after an indecisive engagement with the fleet of Admiral 
Arbuthnot, off the capes of Virginia, the French com- 
mander was obliged to return to Newport, leaving the 
invaded state open to the incursions of the British, who, 
making occasional advances into the country, destroyed 
an immense quantity of public stores, and enriched them- 
selves with an extensive plunder of private properly, at 
the same time burning all tne shipping in the Chesapeake 
and its tributary streams, which they could not coit- 
veniently carry away as prizes. 

The Carolinas also suffered severely by the scourge 
of war. When Gates was removed from the command 
of the American forces in that district, he was succeeded 
by General Greene, to whose charge he transferred the 
poor remains of his army, which were collected at Char- 
lotte, in North Corolina, and which amounted to 3000 
men. These troops were imperfectly armed and badly 
clothed ; and such was the poverty of the military chest, 
that they were obliged to supply themselves with provi- 
sions by forced requisitions made upon the inhabitants of 
the adiacent country. 

In these circumstances, to encounter the superior forces 
of the enemy in pitched battle, would have been madness- 
' Greene, therefore, resolved to carry on the war as a par 
tisan officer, and to avail himself of every opportunity of 
harassing the British in detail. 

The first enterprise which he undertook in prosecution 

What was the state of affairs at the commencement of the campaign 
of 178l T— What was the dispodition of the British ministry 1— What was 
ihcir plan for the campaign 7— Give an account of Arnold's operatioi>j. 
—What is said of the Carolinas )— Who succeeded General Gaces in the 
80Ulh 1— What was the condition of the southern army 7 -Whm was 
Genaral Greene's plan of operations 1 
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of this system, was eminently soGcessfiil. Understacdhig 
that the inhabitaDts of the district of Ninety-Six, who 
had submitted to the royal authori^, were seYsiely ha- 
rassed by the licensed acts of plunder committed by ^x 
king's troops and the loyalists, he sent General Morgaa 
into Uiat quarter with a small detachment, which was, on 
its arrival, speedily increased by the oppresstid coontiy- 
men, who were burning for revenffe. 

Lord ComwalHs, who was at this moment on the point 
of invading North Carolina, no sooner heard of this 
moTement, than he sent Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton, 
with llUO men. to drive Morgan out of the district. 
Tarleton was an active partisan officer, and had been as 
successful in his various encounters with the republican 
troops, as he had been cruel and sanguinary in the use of 
his victories. His former success, however, and the 
superiority of his numbers to those of Morgan's forces* 
caused him too much to despise his enemy. 

In pursuance of Lord Comwallis's orders, he marched 
in quest of his antagonist, and, on the evening of the 
16th of January, 1781, he arrived at the ^und which 
General Morgan had quitted a few hours before. At two 
o'clock in the momingr, he recommenced his pursuit of 
the Americans, marcSiing with extraordinary rapidity 
through a very difficult country, and at daylight he dis- 
covered the detachment of Morgan in his front. From 
the intelligence obtained from the prisoners who were 
taken by his scouting parties, he learned that Morgan 
waited his attack at a place called the Cowpens, near 
Pacolet river. 

Here the American commander had drawn up his little 
army, two-thirds of which consisted of militia, in two 
lines, the first of which was advanced about 200 yards 
before the second, with orders to form on the right of the 
second, in case the onset of the enemy should oblige 
them to retire. The rear was closed by a small body 
of regular cavalry, and about forty-five mounted militia 
men. 

On the sight of this army, Tarleton ordered his troops 
to form in line. But before this arrangement was effected, 
that officer, obeying the dictates of rash valour rathei 
than those of prudence, commenced the attack, headmg 

Where did he commence, and how ? — Who was sent to oppose Morcanl 
—What is said of Tarleloul— Where did he overtake Morgan 1— How 
'•« his little army drawn up 1— What is said of Tarleton ? 
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his squadron in person. The British advanced with a 
shout, and assailed their adversaries with a well-directed 
discharge of musketry. The Americans reserved their 
fire till the British were within 40 or 60 yards of their 
ranks, and then poured amon? them a volley which did 
considerable execution. The British, however, pushed 
on, and obliged the militia to retire from the field. Tkey 
then assailed the second line, and compelled it to fall 
back on the cavalry. 

Here the Americans rallied, and renewed the fight with 
desperate valour : charging the enemy with fixed bayonets, 
they drove back the advance, and following up their suc- 
cess, overthrew the masses of their opponents, as they 
presented themselves in succession, and finally won a 
complete and decisive victory. Tarleton fled from the 
bloody field, leaving his artillery and baggage in posses- 
sion of the Americans. His loss amounted to 300 killed 
and wounded, and 500 prisoners, whilst that of the Ame- 
ricans was only 12 killed and 60 wounded. 

Immediately after the action. General Greene sent off 
the prisoners, under a proper guard, in the direction oi' 
Virginia; and as soon as he had made the requisite 
arrangements, he followed them with his little army, 
leaving Morgan on the Catawba, watching the motions 
of the enemy. 

On receiving intelligence of Tarleton's defeat. Lord 
(/omwallis hastened in pursuit of the victors, and forced 

Describe the battle of Cowpens— What was the result 1— The loss on 
each 8'de 7— Whither did Greene then march 7 
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his marches with such effect, that he reached the Catawba 
river on the evening of the day on which Morgan had 
crossed it ; but here his progress was for a short time 
impeded, as a heavy fall of rain had rendered the stream 
impassable. When the waters subsided, he hurried 
on, hoping to overtake the Americans before they had 
ciossea the Yadkin ; but when he arrived at that river, 
he found to'his mortification, that they had crossed it, and 
had secured the craft and boats, which they had used for 
that purpose, on the eastern bank.- He, therefore, marched 
higher up the stream till he found the river fordable. 

Whilst he was employed in this circuitous movement. 
General Greene had united his forces with those of 
Morgan, at Guildford Court-house. Still, however, the 
forces of the American commander were so far inferior to 
those of the enemy, that, not choosing to risk an en^ge- 
ment, he hastened straight onwards to the river Dan, 
whilst Lord Cornwallis, traversing the upper country, 
where the streams are fordable, proceeded, m the hope 
that he might gain upon the Americans, so as to overtake 
them, in consequence of their being obstructed in their 
progress by the deep water below. 

out so active was General Greene, and so fortunate 
in finding the means of conveyance, that he crossed the 
Dan, in Virginia, with his whole army, artillery and 
baggage. So narrow, however, was his escape, that the 
van of Cornwallis's army arrived in time to witness the 
ferrying over of his rear. 

Mortified as Lord Cornwallis was, by being thus dis- 
appointed of the fruits of his toilsome march, he consoled 
himself by the reflection that the American army being 
thus driven out of North Carolina, he was master of that 
state, and was in a condition to recruit his forces by the 
accession of the loyalists, with whom he had been led to 
believe that it abounded. He, therefore, summoned all 
true subjects of his majesty to repair to the royal stand- 
ard, which he had erected at HillsDorough. This experi- 
ment had little success. The friends of the British 
government were in general timid, and diflSdent of his 
lordship's power ultimately to protect them. Theii 
terrors were confirmed, when they learned that the inde- 

Give an account of Morgan's retreat and Cornwallis's pursuit.— 
Where did Greenfi unite his forces with those of Morgan 1— Who was 
pursuing him ?— By what ruuie?— Where did Greene have a narrow 
escape 7— How did Cornwallis console himself I— Whom did he iav'UA 
to km his standard ?— What deterred them from doing so % 
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sati gable Greene had recrossed the Dan, and had cut off 
* body of tones who were on their march to join the 
royal forces, and that he had compelled Tarleton to retreat 
.'''om the frontier of the province to Hillsborough. For 
seven days, the American commander manoeuvred within 
ten miles of the British camp ; and at the end of that 
time, having received reinforcements from Virginia, ht 
resolved to give Lord Cornwallis battle. 

The engagement took place on the 15th of March, 
near Guildford Court-house. The American army con 
sisted of 4400 men, of which, more than one-half were 
militia; and the British of 2400 veterans; after a brisk 
cannonade in front the militia in advance were thrown 
into some confusion by the rash folly of a colonel, who, 
on the advance of the enemy, called out to an officer, at 
some distance, that 'he would be surrounded.* This 
alarm caused the North Carolina militia to fly. The 
Virginia militia, and the continental troops, maintained 
the conflict spiritedly for an hour and a half: but the 
discipline of the veteran British troops at length prevailed, 
and the Americans were obliged to retire ; but only to the 
lUstance of three miles. 

All the advantages of victory were on the side of the 
Americans, for although Lord Cornwallis kept the field, 
he had suffered such loss in the action, that he was unable 
to act on the offensive directly after, and was soon com- 
pelled to march towards Wilmington, leaving his sick and 
wounded behind him. On this retreat he was pursued 
by General Greene as far as Deeii river. 

At Wilmington, Lord Cornwallis made a halt for three 
days, for the purpose of giving his troops some rest ; and 
at the end oi that time, resolving to canry the war into 
Virginia, he marched to Petersburg, an inland town of 
that state, situated on James river. Hither it was expected 
that he would have been followed by the Americans ; but 
Greene, being aware that his lordship had by this move- 
ment approached nearer to the Amencan mam army, and 
confident that his movements would be closely watched by 
ihe Virginia militia, after mature consideration adopted 
he bold measure of again penetrating into South Carolina. 

What success of General Greene alarmed them 1— How long did he 
iianoeuvre near the British camp 7— What induced him to give battle i 
Where and when did the engagement take place 7— Describe it.— What 
A-as the result?— Who had the advantages of victory 7— What is saW of 
Cornwallis 7--What induced Greene to penetrate again into Sontfc 
'^•»r"'»na1 
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That state was in the military occupation of the 
British, who were, indeed, harassed by the partisan 
troops of Marion and Sumter, but were in such apparent 
strength, that there was reason to fear that the repubucans, 
if not aided by further support, would abandon the cause 
of their country in despair. The British had formed 
chains of posts, which, extending from the sea to thr 
western extremity of the state, maintained a mutual com- 
munication by strong patrols of bodies of horse. 

The first of these Imes of defence was established on 
the Wateree, on the banks of wh'ich river, the British 
occupied the well fortified town of Caniden, and Fort 
Watson, situated between that place and CharlestoiL 
The attack of the fort, Greene entrusted to Marion, who 
soon compelled its garrison to surrender on capitulation. 

In encountering Lord Rawdon, near Camden, Greene 
was not so fortunate. In consequence of the unsteadi- 
ness of a few of his troops, he was defeated, but moved 
off the ground in such good order, that he saved his 
artillery, and though wounded, he took up a position, at. 
the distance of about five miles from Camden, from 
which he sent out parties to intercept the supplies, of 
which he was apprised that his antagonist was in the 
utmost need. 

In consequence oi the vigilance of Greene in cutting 
off his resources and of the loss of Fort Watson, which 
had been the link of his communication with Charleston, 
Lord Rawdon, after having in vain endeavoured to bring 
on a second general engagement with tbe Americans, was 
reduced to the necessity of destroying a part of his bag- 
irage, and retreating to the south side of the river Santee, 
This retrograde movement encouraged the friends of 
congress to resume their arms, and hasten to reinforce the 
corps of Marion, who speedily made himself master of 
the British posts on the Congaree,the garrisons of which 
were in general made prisoners, whilst uiose who escaped 
that fate by a timely evacuation of their positions, made 
•^ood their retreat to Charleston. 

Savannah river now presented the last line of defence 
held by the British, who there possessed the town of 
Augusta, and the post of Ninety-Six. The former of 
those places was attacked by Colonel Lee, and after a 

Wnai was the condition of that stale 1— How was it defended f— 
Who took Fort Watson 1— What was the resuU of Greene's encoanter 
with Lord Rawdon 1— How did Greene afterwards proceed T— To wliat 
'Miasure did he compel Lord Rnwdon ?— What was ewlbctedbyMftcko^ 
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Tery obstinate defence on the part of the commander. 
Colonel Brown, it surrenderee! on honourable terms. 

The important post of Ninety-Six, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Cruger, was strongly fortified and 
defended by 500 men. On reconnoitering the places 
General Greene, whose army was not much more nume- 
rous than the garrison, determined to besiege it in form. 
He accordingly broke ground on the 25th of May, and 
pushed his works with such vigour, that he had approach- 
ed within six yards of the ditch, and had erected a mound 
30 feet high, from which his riflemen poured their shoi 
with fatal aim upon the opposite parapet of the enemy, 
who were hourly expected to beat a parley. 

But this bright prospect of success was at once over- 
clouded by the arrival of intelligence that Lord Rawdon, 
having received reinforcements from Ireland, was hasten- 
ing to the relief of his countrymen at the head of 2000 
men. In this extremity Greene made a desperate eftbrt 
to carry the place by assault, but was repulsed, and 
evacuating the works which he had constructed with so 
much labour, he retreated to the northward, across the 
Saluda, whence he was followed by Lord Rawdon be- 
yond the Ennoree 

The feelings of the American commander on seeing 
the fruit of his toils thus suddenly and unexpectedly torn 
from his grasp, must have been of a most agonising na- 
ture. But Greene was gifted with an elasticity of spirit 
which prevented him from yielding to the pressure of mis- 
fortune, and his opponents seldom found him more danger- 
ous than immediately after suffering a defeat. On the 
present occasion, when some of his counsellors advised him 
to retreat to Virginia, he firmly replied, * I will recover 
South Carolina, or die in the attempt.' 

On maturely deliberating on the object of the campaign, 
and the relative situation of himself and the enemy. Tit- 
was well aware that though Lord Rawdon was superior 
to him in the number as well as the discipline of his 
troops, yet if his lordship kept his army concentrated, he 
could aiiord no encouragement, or even protection to th(^ 
royalists, and that if it were divided, it might be beaten 
in detail. As he expected, the British commander, 
finding he could not bring him to an engagement, took thi» 

Who look Augusta from the British 7— Describe Greene's oper&titnui 
fct Ninety -Six. —What obliged him to raise the siege I— Whither was hw 
«bligeJ to retreat I—What is said of Greene's feelings and character'' 
19 
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latter coufue, and withdrawing a detachment from Ninety 
Six, re-established himself on the line of the Congaree. 

Within two days, however, after his arrival at the 
banks of that river, he was astonished to find his inde- 
fatigable enemy in his front, with numbers so recruited, 
that he thought it prudent to decline the battle which was 
offered him, and retreated to Orangeburgh, where he was 
joined by Lieutenant Colonel Cruger,who, in the present 
circumstances, had thought it prudent to evacuate his 
post at Ninety-Six, On the junction of the forces of 
these two commanders, Greene retired to the heights 
above Santee, whence he sent his active coadjutors, 
Marion and Sumter,, with strong scouting parties, to in- 
tercept the communication between Orangeburgh and 
Charleston, 

As the last effort to maintain their influence in the cen- 
tre of the state, the British took post in force, near the 
confluence of the Wateree and Con^ree ; but on the 
approach of Greene, they retreated for the space 6f 40 
miles, and waited his threatened attack at the Eutaw 
Springs. Greene advanced with 2000 men, to attack 
them. The action was severe, and the Americans, both 
continental troops and militia, displayed the greatest 
mtrepidity. The British were finally compelled to give 
way, and fled on all sides. Their loss, inclusive of 
prisoners, was 1100 men; that of the Americans was 
above 500, of which number 60 were officers. After 
this signal defeat, the British were glad to abandon the 
interior of South Carolina to the victorious patriots, and 
take shelter in Charleston. 

Of all the incidents of the American revolutionary war, 
the most brilliant is this campaign of General Greene. 
At the head of a beaten army, undisciplined and badly 
equipped, he entered the statt) of South Carolina, which 
was occupied, from its eastern to its western extremity, 
by an enemy much superior to him in numbers, in ap- 
pointments, and in military experience. But by his 
genius, his courage, and his pereeverance, he broke their 
lines of operation, drove them from post to po»t, and 

What was the alternative of Lord Rawdon ?— What course iVin w 
lake 7— What astonished him after his arrival at the Conearee 7— Whi 
ther did he retreat 7-— Who reinforced hira ?— Whither di^ Green then 
reiire ?— Where did the British finallx concentrate and await Greene's 
aitaclc T—Describe the battle of £utaw Springs.— Whither were ih" 
British finally driven 7— What is said of Greene's camimign in tiu 
south l~What had he accomplished 1 
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thoagh defeated in the field, he did not cease to harass 
them in detail, till he had driven them within the fortifi- 
cations of the capital. 

Well did he merit the gold medal and the British stan- 
dard bestowed on him by a vote of congress on this oc- 
casion. By his successes he revived the drooping spirits, 
of the friends of independence in the southern states, and 
prepared the way for the final victories which awaited the 
arms of his country in Virginia; and which led to the 
happy termination of the war. 

Whilst the American commander Was enjoying the 
honours bestowed upon him by his grateful countr^en, 
as the just meed of his valour and skill in arms, Lord 
Rawdou, soon after his return to Charleston, brought 
odium on the British cause by an example of severity, in 
sacrificing the life of Colonel Hajrne, who having taken 
the oath of allegiance to Great Britain, under a promise 
not to be called into active service, had taken up arms on 
the American side on the forfeiture of that promise. 

It has already been related, that after the battle of 
Guildford, Lord Cornwallis marched to Petersburg, in 
Virginia. His lordship did not take this step wifliout 
hesitation. He well knew the enterprising character of 
his opponeirt, and was aware of the probability of his mak- 
ing an incursion into South Carolina. He nattered him- 
self, however, that the forces which he had left in that 
state, under the command of Lord Rawdon, would suffice 
to keep the Americans in check. In this idea he was 
confirmed by the result of the battle of Camden, and by 
the receipt of intelligence that three British regiments, 
which had sailed from Cork, might be expected speedily 
to arrive at Charleston. 

No longer anxious therefore, for the fate of South Caro- 
lina, he determined to march forwards, in the confident 
hope of increasing his military renown by the conquest 
of Virffinia. He accordingly advanced with rapidity from 
Petersburg to Manchester, on James river, with a view 
of crossing over from that place to Richmond, for the pur- 
pose of seizing a large quantity of stores and provisions, 
which had been deposited there by the Americans. Bui 
on his arrival at Manchester, he had the mortification to 
find that, on the day before, this depot had been removed 

What is said of Lord Kawdon ?— Whittier had Comwallia inarched 1~ 
Why did he not pursue Greene ?— What did he expect to accomplish « 
—Whither did he march 1— For what pnrpose % 
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by the Marquis de la Fayette, who, at the command of con- 
i^ress, had hastened from the head of the Elk to oppose him. 

Having crossed James river at Westow, his lordship 
marched through Hanover county to the South Anna 
river, followed at a guarded distance hy the marcjuis^ 
.who, in this critical contingency, finding his forces infe- 
rior to those of the enemy, wisely restrained the vivacity 
which is the usual characteristic of his age and country. 
But having effected a junction with General Wayne> 
which brought his numbers nearly to an equality with 
those of the British, and having once more, hy a skilful 
luanceuvre, saved his stores, which had been removed tD 
Albemarle old Court-house, he displayed so bold a fronti, 
that the British commander fell back to Richmond, and 
thence to Williamsburffh. 

On his arrival at the latter place. Lord Cornwallis 
received despatches from Sir Henry Clinton, requiring 
liim *^o send instantly from his army a detachment to the 
relief of New York, which was tlireatened with a com- 
iiined attack bjr the French and the Americans, The 
consequent diminution of his force induced his lordship 
to cross James river, and to march in the direction of 
Portsmouth. Before, however, the reinforcements destined 
ibr New York had sailed, he received counter orders atid 
instructions from Sir Henry Clinton, in pursuance of 
which he conveyed his army, amounting to 7000 men, 
to Yorktown, which place he proceeded to fortify with 
the utmost skill and industry. 

The object of Lord Cornwallis in thus posting himself 
lit Yorktown, was to co-operate in the subjugation of Vip- 
irinia with a fleet which he was led to expect would about 
;his time proceed from the West Indies to the Chesa- 
i>eake. Whilst his lordship was anxiously looking for 
'he British pennants, he had the mortification, on the 30th 
*:f August, to see the Count de Grasse sailing up the bay 
with 28 sail of the line, three of which, accompanied by 
I proper number of frigates, were immediately despatched 
JO block up York river. 

The French vessels had no sooner anchored, than they 
lauded with a force of 3200 men, who, under the com- 

Who disappointed him, and in what manner ?— Whither did he theD 
march 1— Who followed him 7— What compelled Cornwallis to retreat, 
in his turn 9— What orders did he receive from Sir Henry Clinton T— 
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inand of the Marquis of St. Simon, effected a junction 
with the army of La Fayette, and took post at W illiams- 
burgh. Soon after this operation, the hopes of the British 
were xevived by the appearance off the capes of Virginia, 
of Admiral Graves, witn 20 sail of the line, a force which 
seemed to be competent to extricate Lord Cornwallis 
from his difficult position. These hopes, however, proved 
delusive. 

On the 7th of September, M, de Grasse encountered 
the British fleet, and a distant fight took place, in which 
the French seemed to rely more on their manoeuvring 
than on their valour. The reason of this was soon appa- 
rent. In the course of the night that followed the action, 
a squadron of 8 line of battle ships, safely passed the 
British, and joined De Grasse, in consequence of which 
accession of strength to his antagonist. Admiral Graves 
thought it prudent to quit that part of the coast, and retire 
to New York. This impediment to their operations hav- 
ing been removed, the Americans and French directed 
the whole of their united efforts to the capture of York- 
town. 

This had not, however, been the original design of 
General Washington at the commencement of the cam- 
paign. Early in the spring, he had agreed with Count 
Kochambeau to lay siege to New York, in concert with 
a French fleet which was expected to reach the neigh- 
bourhood of Staten Island in the month of August. He 
had accordingly issued orders for considerable reinforce- 
ments, especially of militia, to join his army in proper 
time to commence the projected operations. 

The French troops under Rochambeau having arrived 
punctually at his encampment near Peekskill, Genera) 
Washington advanced to King's Bridge, and hemmed in 
the British on York Island. Every preparation seemed 
now to be in forwardness for the commencement of the 
siege; but the militia came in tardily. The adjacent 
states were dilatory in sending in their quotas of troops; 
;ind wiiilst he was impatiently awaiting their arrival 
Washington had the mortification to receive intelligence 
that Clinton had received a reinforcement of 3000 Germans. 

Wlw aitempted to relieve the English *?— What naval operations prp 
vonied this 'i— What were the Americans and French then enabled to 
do ?— What had Warshington originally intended 7— Who was to assisi 
him 1— What progress was made towards beginning the siege of New 
Vork 1— What hindered Washington's operations ?— Wiiat reinforcemeai 
(lid Clinton receive 1 
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Whilst his mind was aoritated by this disappointment* 
•nd chagrined by that want of zeal on the part of the 
middle states which he apprehended could not but bring 
•liscredit on his country in the estimation of his allies, hi 
was relieved from his distresses by the news of the sue- 
r,ess of Greene in driving Lord Cprnwallis into Yorktown ; 
.ind at the same time learning that the destination of 
Count de Grasse was the Chesapeake, and not Stateu 
Island, he resolved to transfer his operations to the state 
of Virginia. Still, however, he kept up an appearance 
of persevering in his original intention of making an attack 
upon New York, and in this feint he was aided by the 
circumstance, that when this was in reality his design, a 
letter in which he detailed his plans for its prosecution, 
had been intercepted and read by Sir Henry Clinton. 

When, therefore, in the latter end of August, he broke 
up his encampment at Peekskill, and directed bis march 
to the south, the British commander, imaginin? that this 
movement was only a stratagem calculated to throw him 
oiF his guard, and that the Americans and French would 
speedily return to take advantage of his expected negli- 
gence, remained in his quarters, and redoubled his exer- 
tions to strengthen his position. In consequence of this 
error he lost the opportunity of impeding the march of the 
allied army, and of availing himself of the occasionn 
which might have presented themselves of bringing it to 
action berore it could effect a junction with the troops 
already assembled in the vicinity of Yorktown. 

As soon, however, as Sir Henry Clinton was convinced 
of General Washington's intention of proceeding to the 
southward, with a view of bringing him back, he em- 
ployed Arnold, with a sufficient naval and military force, 
on an expedition against New London. Arnold passed 
from Long Island, and on the forenoon of the 6th of Sep- 
tember landed his troops on both sides of the harbour ; 
those on the New London side being under his own 
immediate orders, and those on the Groton side under 
Lieutenant Colonel Eyre. 

As the works at New London were very imperfect, no 
vigorous resistance was there made, and the place was 
taken possession of with little loss. But Fort Oris wold, 
on the Groton side, was in a more finished state, and the 

How was Washington relieved from his distress I— Whatxlid he resolve 
o do 7— How was Clinton deceived ?— What was the consequence 1- 
How did Clinton endeavour to bring Waaliington back ?— D«cribe 
Arnold's operations in New London. 
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Sinai] garrison made a most spirited resistance. It was 
linall}r carried at the point of the bayonet ; when, though 
apposition had ceased, a most cruel and murderous car- 
nage ensued. A British officer inquired who commanded 
the fort. Colonel Ledyard answered, ' I did, but you dr 
now,' at the same time surrendering his sword. The 
officer seized it, and instantly plungecf it in the bosom of 
the brave patriot. His troops were not backward in fol- 
1 owing this atrocious example. Of the 1 60 men composing 
the garrison, but 40 were spared. The loss of the British 
was considerable. The town of New London and a large 
amount of valuable property were then destroyed. After 
this characteristic oroceeding, the traitor Arnold returned 
with his troops to New York. 

This predatory excursion had no effect in diverting 
General Washington from his purpose, nor in retarding his 
progress southward. He marched on without molestation 
and reached Williamsburgh on the 14th of September, 
and immediately on his amval, with General Knox, Count 
Rochambeau, and other officers, visited the Count de 
Grasse on board his flag ship, the Yille de Paris, and 
settled with him the plan of their future operations. 

In pursuance of this arrangement, the combined forces^ 
to the amount of 12,000 men, assembled at Williams- 
burgh, on the 25th of September ; and on the 30th of the 
same month marched forward to invest Yorktown, whilst 
the French fleet, moving to the mouth of York river, cut 
off Lord Cornwallis ftom any communication with a 
friendly force by water. 

His lordship^ garrison amounted to 7000 men, and the 
place was strongly fortified. On the right it was secured 
oy a marshy ravine, extending to such a distance along 
the front of^ the defences as to leave them accessible only 
to the extent of about 1500 yards. This space was de* 
fended by strong lines, beyond which, on the extremt' 
eft, were advanced two redoubts, which enfiladed then 
approach to Gloucester Point, on the other side of York 
river, the channel of which is here narrowed to the breadth 
af a mile, which post was also sufficiently ^rrisoned, 
And strongly fortified. Thus secured in his position, Lord 
Cornwallis beheld the approach of the enemy with firm* 
ness, especially as he had received despatches from Sh 

What took place at Groton 1— Whither did Arnold retire ?— Did Waah- 
rngtoo return 1— Give an account of his proceedings.— How did the allied 
fnec&i preoareito inver. Yorlctown 7 -How was it fortified and garrisoned'' 
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Heuiy Clinton, announcing his intention of sending 50(Mk 
men m a fleet of 23 ships of the line, to his relief. 

The allied forces on their arrival from Williamsbnrffh 
immediately commenced the investiture both of York* 
jown and Gloucester Point ; and on the 10th of October, 
they opened their batteries with such effect, that their 
shells, flying over the tov^n, reached the shipping in the 
harbour, and set fire to the Charon frigate, and to a 
transport. On that day, too. Lord Comwallis received 
a communication from Sir Henry Clinton, conveying lo 
him the unwelcome intelligence that he doubted whether 
it would be in his power to send him the aid which he 
had promised. 

On the following morning the allied army commenced 
their second parallel, and finding themselves in this 
advanced position, severely annoyed by the two redoubts 
which have been mentioned above, they resolved to storm 
them. In order to render available the spirit of emula- 
tion which existed between the troops -of the allied 
nations, and to avoid any causes of jealousy to either>, 
the attack of the one was committed to the French, and 
that of the other to the Americans. The latter were con»> 
manded by the Marquis de la Fayette, and the former by 
the Baron Viominel, 

On the evening of the 14th, as soon as it was dark, 
the parties marcned to the assault with unloaded arms. 
The redoubt which the Americans attacked was defended 
by a major, some inferior ofiicers, and 45 privates. The 
assailants advanced with such rapidity, without retumins 
a shot to the heavy fire with which they were receivet^ 
that in a few minutes they were in possession of the 
work, having had eight men killed and 28 wounded in 
the attack. Eight British privates were killed, the major, 
some other officers, and 17 privates were made prisoners, 
and the rest escaped. Although the Americans were 
highly exasperated by the recent massacre of their 
countrymen m Fort Cfriswold by Arnold's detachment, 
et not a man of the British was injured after resistance 
ad ceased. Retaliation had been talked of, but was no^ 
t3xercised. 

The French party advanced with equal courage and 

What relief did Comwallis expect ?--How was the siege commenced 1 
—What intelligence did Comwallis receive from Clinton ?— What was 
none on the moraing of October 11th 1— What were the allies obliged 
to stonti?— Describe tlie taking of the first redoubt— How did JbtB 
Americans show their clemencv 1 
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rapidity, and were successful; but as the fortification 
Which they attacked was occupied by a greater force, the 
defence was more vigorous, and the loss of the assailants 
naore severe. There were 120 men in the redoubt, of 
whom 18 were killed and 42 taken prisoners ; the rest 
made their escape. The French lost nearly 100 men 
killed or wounded. During the night these two re- 
doubts were included in the second parallel ; and in thw 
course of the next day, some howitzers were placed on 
them, which in the afternoon opened on the besieged. 

On the 16th of October, a sally was made from the 
garrison, but with indifferent success ; and Lord Cortt- 
wallis was now convinced that he could only avoid 
surrender by effecting his escape by Gloucester PoinK 
Seeing himself, therefore, reduced to the necessity of 
trying this desperate expedient, he prepared as many 
boats as he could procure, and on the night of the 16tt 
of October attempted to convey his army over York river 
to the opposite promontory. But the elements wene 
adverse to his operations. The first division of his troops 
was disembarked in safety ; but when the second was on 
its passage, a storm of wmd and rain arose, and drove it 
down the river. 

Though this second embarkation worked its way back 
to Yorktown on the morning of the 17th, Lord Cornwall 
lis was convinced, however unwillingly, that protracted 

Describe the Uking of the second redoubt.— What took place on the 
leih of October 1— What in the succeeding night ?-On the I7th 1— What 
was now the situntion of Lord Ck)mwallis f 
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resisCaiice was Tain. No aid appeared from New Yorii-^ 
his works were rained — ^the fire from the besiegers' bat- 
teries swept the town ; and sicluiess had diminished the 
eflf^tiye force of the ^rarrison. In these circumstances, 
nothing remained for him bnt to negotiate terms of ca- 
pitalation. 

He accordingly sent a flag of trace, and having agreed 
to give np his troops as prisoners of war to congiess, and 
the naval force to France, he on the 19th of October, 
marched oat of his lines with folded colours ; and pro- 
ceeding to a field at a short distance from the town, he 
snrrendered to General Lincoln, with the same formalities 
which had been prescribed to that ofiicer at Charieston, 
eighteen months before. 

Had Lord Cornwallis been able to hold out five days 
longer than he did, he might possibly have been relieved ; 
for on the 24th of October a British fleet, conveying an 
army of 7000 men, arrived off" the Chesapeake; but 
findmg that his lordship had already surrendered, this 
armament returned to New York and Sandy Hook. 

It was with reason that congress passed a vote of thanks 
to the captors of Yorktown, and that they went in pro- 
cession on the 24th of October, to celebrate the triumph 
of their arms, by expressing in the solemnities or a 
religious service, their gratitude to almighty God for this 
signal success. The surrender of Lord Corawallis was 
the virtual termination of the war. 

From this time forward, to the signature of the treaty 
of peace, the British were cooped up in New YorK, 
Charleston, and Savannah. From these posts they now 
and then, indeed, made excursions for the purpose of forsr 
ging and plunder ; but being utterly unable to appear in 
force in the interior of the country, they found themselves 
incompetent to carry on any operations calculated to pro- 
mote the main object of the war — the subjug^ation of 
the United States. Perseverance, however, still seemed 
a virtue to the British cabinet. Immediat^y after the 
iirrival of intelligence of the capture by the Americans 
of a second British army, George* lil declared, in a 
speech to parliament, * that he should not answer the 
trast committed to the sovereign of a free people, if he 
consented to sacrifice, either to his own desire of peace 
. What was he compelled to do ?— What were the terms of the surren* 
derl— What is said of Cornwallis ?— Of congress ?— Of the surrender of 
Cornwallis 1- How were the British 8itua>«d after the surrenderor 
Cornwallis ?— What was declared by George IK » 
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oT to their temporary ease and relief, those essential rights 
and permanent interests, upon the maintenance and pre- 
servation of which the future strength and security of the 
country must for ever depend.' 

When called upon in the house of commons for an 
explanation of this vague and assuming language. Lord 
North avowed that it was the intention of ministers to 
carry on in North America ' a war of posts ;' and such 
was, at that moment, the state of the house, that, in 
despite of the eloquence of Mr. Fox, who laboured to 
demonstrate the absurdity of this new plan, a majority 
of 218 to 129 concurred in an address, which was an 
echo of the king's speech. • 

But the loud murmurs of the people, groaning beneath 
the w^gbt of taxation, and indignant under a sense of 
national misrule, at length penetrated the walls of the 
senate-house. Early in the year 1782, motion after mo- 
tion was made in the house of commons, expressive of 
the general wish for the termination of hostilities with 
the United States. The minister held out with obstinacy, 
though, on each renewal of the debate, he saw his majo- 
rity aiminish ; till at length, on the 27th of February, on 
•d motion of General Conway, expressly directed against 
ihe further prosecution of offensive war on the continent 
of North America, he was left in a minority of nineteen. 

This victory was followed up by an address from the 
uouse to his majesty, in favour of peace. To this ad 

What was done in parliament f— Which party at length prevailed? • 
What kind of address followed the viciorr of the whigs? 
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dress so equivocal an answer was returned by the crown, 
that the friends of pacification deemed it necessary to 
speak in still plainer terms ; and, on the 4th of Mansb. 
tne house of commons declared, that whosoever should 
advise his majesty to any further prosecution of offensive 
war against the colonies of North America, should be 
isonsidered as a public enemy. 

This was the death blow of Lord North's administni- 
lion. His lordship retired from office early in the month 
tif March, and was succeeded by the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, the efforts of whose ministry were as much and 
as cordially directed to peace as those of Lord Shelbume'a. 
On the death of the marquis, which took place soon after 
he had assumed the reins of government, the Earl of 
Shelburnewas called on to preside over his majesty's 
councils, which under his auspices, were directed to Vte 
great object of pacification. 

To this all the parties interested were well inclined. The 
English nation was weary of a civil war in which it Ixad 
experienced so many discomfitures. The King of France, 
who had reluctantly consented to aid the infant republic 
of North America, was mortified by the destruction of 
the fleet of De Grasse, in the West Indies, whither he 
had sailed after the fall of Yorktown, and been defeated 
bjr Rodney. The Spaniards were disheartened by *hc 
failure of their efforts to repossess themselves of GibraV* 
tar ; and the Dutch were impatient under the suspension 
of their commerce. 

Such being the feelings of the belligerents, the nego- 
tiations for a treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
the United States were opened at Paris, by Mr. ^tzher- 
bert and Mr. Oswald, on the part of the former power, 
and by John Adams, Doctor rranklin, John Jay, and 
Henry Laurens, on behalf of the latter. 

After a tedious and intricate negotiation, in which the 
firmness, judgment, and penetration of the American 
commissioners were fully exercised, preliminary articles 
of peace were signed on the 30th ot November, 1789; 
and news of the conclusion of a general peace reached the 
United States early next April. 

By this provisional treaty the independence of the 

What did the house of commons declare 1— When did Lord North 
nnire 7~ What was the object of the Marquis of Rockiusham 7— Of the 
Karl of Shelburne 7— What was the disposition of t*-e English f—Thr 
King of France 7— The Spaniards 1— Who were appointed comroisBloo 
' ra <.o make a treatj 1 — When were the preliminaiy articles signed * 
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thirteen United States was unreservedly acknowledged 
by his Britannic majesty, who, moreover, conceded to 
Oiem an unlimited right of fishing on the banks of New 
foundland, and the river St. Lawrence, and all other 
l^aces where they had been accustomed to fish. All that 
the British plenipotentiaries could obtain for the American 
loyalists was, a provision that congress should earnestly 
recommend to the legislatures of their respective states 
the most lenient consideration of their case, and a resti- 
tution of their confiscated property. 

The independence of the LFnited States was acknow- 
ledged, and peace with Great Britain had been concluded ; 
but the dangers of America were not at an end. She 
had succeeded in repelling foreign agression, but was 
threatened with ruin by internal dissension. 

In the intierval between the cessation of hostilities and 
the disbanding of the troops, congress found itself in a 
tiy'mg and perilous situation. The army was in a state 
of high dissatisfaction and irritation. In October, 1780, 
a season of danger and alarm, congress promised half 
pay to the officers on the conclusion of peace. The 
resolution to this effect not having been ratified .by the 
requisite number of states, was in danger of remaining a 
dead letter. In the month of December, 1782, soon after 
going into winter quarters, the officers had presented a me- 
morial and petition to congress, and deputed a committee of 
their number to call its attention to the subject. Their re- 
quest was, that all arrears due to them might be paid, and 
mat, instead of granting them half pay for life, congress 
would allow them five years of full pay when the army 
should be disbanded. 

The unwarrantable delay of congress in granting this 
very reasonable request of those who haf shed their 
blood, and spent their fortunes and the best portion of their 
lives in defending the country, excited a serious commotion 
in that part of the army which was stationed at New- 
burg. In March, 1 783, an ably written address, appealing 
strongly to their indignant feelings, and recommending 
an appeal to the fears of congress, was privately di^ 
tributed ; and at the same time a meeting of the officers 
was proposed, for the purpose of considering the means 

What were the terms of the treaty ?— What was done by the tones ) 
—What source of difficulty remained T— What had been done in Octo- 
ber, 17WJ— What was done in December, 1782 7— What was the request 
fcf the officers?— What was the consequpnce of congress delay»iiiB to 
gram it 7— Wha; wds done in March, 1783 1 
20 
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of obtaining redress. The sensation caused by the in* 
justice of congress was increased to an alarming degree 
bjr this eloquent address, and it is difficult to say what 
might have oeen the result of the proposed meeting, had 
not the commander in chief fortunately been on the spot. 

Washington clearly saw the danger, and prohibited the 
meeting; but deeming it safer to ciirect and weaken the 
current, than immediately to oppose it, he appointed a 
similar meeting on a subsequent aay. General Qates, as 
the senior officer of rank, presided. General Washington, 
who had been diligent m preparing the minds of the 
officers for the occasion, addressed the assembly, strongly 
combated the address, and, by his sound reasoning and 
high influential character, succeeded in dissipating the 
storm. 

These proceedings of the officers induced congress to 
pay some regard to its promises, and to grant their request 
for a commutation of half pay for a sum equal to fi"7e 
years' full pay. The disbanding of the army, which was 
still in a state of irritation, from having large arrears of 
[^ay, and many of them not money enough to supply their 
most pressing wants, was a dangerous experiment. 
Other armies disbanded under such circumstances had 
often formed themselves into comjilinies of freebooters, 
and ravaged the country they had previously defended^ 
But congress understood taw true character of their 
patriot army, and boldly ran the risk of dismissing it 
unpaid. No convulsion followed. The soldiers quietly 
returned to their homes, and resumed the arts of peace, 
content with the humblest lot in the land, which they had 
■ust freed from foreign enemies, and placed among the 
most highly favoured nations of the earth. Previous to 
this event, however, on the 19th of April, 1783, the day 
which completed the eighth year of the war, the cessa- 
tion of hostilities with Grtot Britain was, hj order of 
General Washington, proclaimed in the American camp. 

I'he American forces still remained at their posts, 
awaiting the entire removal of the enemy's troops from 
the country. On the 25th of November, the British 
troops evacuated New York, and an American detach- 
ment, under General Knox, took possession of the town. 
General Washington and Governor Clinton, accompanied 

What is said of Washington 1— What was the tenor of his address to 
the officers ^—What was done by congress 1— Was the army disbanded 
without disturbance 1— When was the cessation of hostilities pro- 
claimed 1— When was New York evacuated by the British "» 
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by a number of civil and military officers and respectable 
dtizens, soon afterwards entered the city ; and the Ame- 
ricans, after a struggle which had lasted eight years, thus 
gained full and undisputed possession of the entire terri- 
tory of the United States. 

General Washington's military career was now about 
to close ; and on the 4th of December, 1783, he met the 
principal officers of the army at Francis's tavern, in New 
York. 'The officers assembled at noon, and their revered 
and beloved commander soon entered the room. His 
emotions were too strong to be concealed ; filling a glass, 
and addressing the officers, he said, ' With a neart full 
of love and gratitude, I now take leave of you, and 
devoutly wish that your latter days may be as prosperous 
imd happy as your former ones have been honourable.' 
Having drank, he added, ' I cannot come to take each of 
you by the hand, but shall be obliged to you if each of 
you will come and take me by the hand.' In the midst 
of profound silence, and with the liveliest sensibility 
and tenderness, each of the officers took him by the hand ; 
and at the close of the affecting ceremony, they all ac- 
companied him to Whitehall, where a barge was in 
readiness to carry him across the river. Having embarked, 
General Washington turned round to his late companions 
in arms, took off his hat, respectfully bowed to them, 
and bade them a silent farewell. They returned the 
compliment, and went back in mute procession to the 
place where they had assembled. 

Congress was then sitting at Annapolis, in Maryland, 
and thither General Washington proceeded, for the pur- 
pose of resigning that power which he had so successfully 
esercised. He remained a few days in Philadelphia, in 
order to settle his accounts with the treasury ; and on 
the 19th of December, arrived at Annapolis. 

At noon on the 23d, in presence ota numerous com- 
pany of spectators, he resigned his commission into the 
nands of congress, and afterwards retired to his mansion 
at Mount Vernon. 

Describe the scene of the 4th of December, 1783.— For what purpoie 
did Washington proceed to Annapolis ?— Whither did he retire afiei 
his resignation ? ' 
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CHAPTER XXX II. 

FORMATION OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 

It was natural that the severe struggle of the Revolu- 
tion should be followed by a season of comparativB 
exhaustion and weakness. This eflfect was felt by the 
people of the United States for a considerable period 
after peace as well as independence had been securecL 
The enthusiasm of a popular contest terminating in 
victory, besan to subside, and the sacrifices of the Revoli> 
tion soon became known and felt. The claims of those 
who had toiled, fought and suffered in the arduous 
conflict, were strongly urged, and the government had 
neither resources nor power to satisfy them. 

The general government had no separate and exclusive 
fhnd ; but was under the necessity of making requisitions 
an the state governments for all money required for 
national purposes. When called u|fon for the funds to 
pay the arrears due to the army, and the interest on the 
public debt, the state legislatures were neither willing^ 
nor indeed able to meet the demand. The wealth of the 
c9ountry had been exhausted by the war ; and the proper 
method of drawing on its future resources, so well under- 
stood and so extensively employed at present, had not 
been yet discovered and appliea by the general or the 
state governments. 

Taxes could not be collected, because there was no 
money to represent the ^alue of the little personal pro- 
perty which had not been, and the land which could not 
be, destroyed ; and commerce, though preparing to buna 
from its thraldom, had not yet had time to restore to the 
annual produce of the country its exchangeable valueu 
The states owed each a heavy debt for local services 
rendered during the Revolution, for which it was bound 
to provide, and each had its own domestic government to 
support 

What was the condition of the United States at the close of the reyo> 
lutionary war?— What was the financial condition of the general 
government 1~-0f the state governments Y— What was the condition of 
tommerce? 
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Undei these circumstances, it is not surprising that 
R-ach state was anxious to retain for its own benefit, tte 
small but rising revenue derived from foreign commerce ; 
and that the custom-houses in each commercial city were 
considered as the most valuable sources of income which 
the states possessed. Each state therefore made its own 
regulations, its tariff, and tonnage duties, and as a natural 
consequence, the different states clashed with each other ; 
one foreign nation became more favoured than another 
imder the same circumstances ; and one state pursued a 
system injurious to the interests of others. 

Hence the confidence of foreign countries was destroyed; 
and they could not enter into treaties m commerce, with 
the general government, since they were not likely to be 
earned into effect. A general decay of trade, the rise of 
imported merchandise, the fall of produce, and an un- 
oojnmon decrease in the value of lands ensued. 

In Massachusetts where several laws were passed for 
the collection of taxes and debts, the discontent was so 
great that it led to open rebellion against the state govern- 
ment. The leader of^the malcontents, Daniel Shays, raised 
a body of 300 men, proceeded to Springfield, where the 
supreme court was pitting, and sunoundins the court- 
house, compelled the judges to adjourn. After this suc- 
cess, his adherents increased so considerably, that it be- 
came necessary to order out an army of 4000 men to put 
rt stop to their proceedings. This force was placed under 
the direction oi General Lincoln, who, having first afforded 
sufficient protection to the court at Worcester to enable 
the judges to resume their functions, marched to Spring- 
iield where the insurgents were on the point of seizing 
the state arsenal. A single well directed fire of artillery 
»<erved to disperse the rebels and restore public ordeK 
The chief insurgents were afterwards tried, and fourteen 
.>f them sentenced to death. But all were ultimately 
(lardoned. 

The time at length came when the public mind gave 
tokens of being prepared for a change m the constitution 
fi£ the general government — an occurrence the necessity 

What regulations of the Btates embamflsed commerce 7— What pre- 
vonied foreign treaties of commerce 1— What waa the consequence 1— 
What took place in MaaaachusetU 1— How did the insurgents proceed^ 
W'ho led tlie rebellion in Massachusetts 7— What success had he 1— 
What force was sant against tlie insursnnts ?— How did General Lincoln 
/•roceed ?— What was the result?— W^hat change in \he government 
Lecame necessary ? 

20* 
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of which had oeen long foreseen by Washinorton, Adams, 
and other distinguisheapatriots of that period. The evils 
resulting from the weakness and inefficiency of the old 
rjonfederation had become so intolerable that the voice of 
the nation cried out for relief. 

The first decisive measures proceeded from the mer- 
diants, who came forward simultaneously in all parts of 
the country, with representations of the utter prostration 
of the mercantile interests, and petitions for a speedy and 
^cient remedy. It was shown, that the advantages of 
this most important source of national prosperity, were 
(lowing into the hands of foreigners, and that the native 
merchants were sHfferinff for the want of a just protection, 
and a uniform system of trade. The wise and reflecting 
were convinced that some decided efforts were necessary 
to strengthen the general government, or that a dissolution 
of the union, and perhaps a devastating anarchy, would 
be inevitable. 

The first step towards the formation of a new constitu- 
tion, was rather accidental than premeditated. Certain 
citizens of Virginia and Maryland had formed a scheme 
for promoting the navigation of the Potomac river and 
Chesapeake bay, and commissioners were appointed by 
those two states to meet at Alexandria, in March, 1785^ 
and devise some plan of operation. These persons made 
a visit to Mount Vernon, and, while there, it was pro 
posed among themselves that more important ob|ect8 
should be connected with the purpose at first in view, 
and that the state governments should be solicited to 
appoint other commissioners with more enlarged powers, 
instructed to form a plan for maintaining a naval force in 
the Chesapeake, and also to fix upon some system of 
duties, ^upon exports and imports, in which both states 
should aorree, and that in the end, congress should be 
petitioned to allow these privileges. 

This project was approved by the legislature of Vir- 
^nia, and commissioners were accordingly appointed. 
The same legislature passed a resolution, recommending 
the design to other states, and inviting them to unite, by 
their commissioners, in an attempt to establish such a 
system of commercial relations as would promote general 
harmony and prosperity. Five states, in addition to Ylr 

Who had foreseen its neceasityl— What was done by the mercbanUrV 
What was the first step taken towards the formation of a new constiUi 
tion 1— What was accomplished by the commissioners at Alexandria'* 
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<^nia, acceded to this proposition, namely, Maryland, 
nelaware, Pennsylvania, ^few Jersey, and New York 
From these states, commissioners assembled at Annapolisii 
in September, 1786, but they had hardly entered into a 
discussion of the topics which naturally forced themselves 
into view, before they discovered the powers with which 
they were entrusted, to be so limited, as to tie up theii 
hands from effecting any purpose that could be of essential 
utility. On this account, as well as from the circumstance, 
that so few states were represented, they wisely declined 
deciding on any important measures in reference to the 
narticular subjects for which they had come together. 
This convention is memorable, however, as having been 
the prelude to the one which followed. 

Before the commissioners adjourned, a report was agreed 
upon, in which the necessity of a revision and reform of 
the articles of the old federal compact was strongly urged, 
and which contained a recommendation to all the state 
legislatures, for the appointment of deputies, to meet at 
Philadelphia, with more ample powers and instructions. 
This report was laid before congress, and a resolution 
was passed by that body, recommending a convention for 
the purpose of revising the articles of confederation, and 
giving a more substantial and efficient form to the consti 
tution of the general government. 

In conformity with these recommendations, a conven- 
tion of delegates from the several states met at Philadel- 
phia, in May, 1787. Of this body of eminent statesmen, 
George Washington was unanimously elected president. 

The convention was composed of some of the most 
illustrious men, whose names adorn our national history.. 
Besides Washington himself, there were Adams, Jeffer 
eon, Madison, Pttrick Henry, Franklin, Hamilton, Jay>. 
Randolph, the Lees, and a host of others. The discu» 
sion and arrangement of the several articles, was carried 
on with closecTdoors, and lasted four months. At lengthy 
on the 17th of September, the proposed constitution was 
made pi^lic. It was presented to congress, and by that 
body submitted to the several states for acceptance. 

This constitution is essentially different from the ohl 
articles of confederation. The most important point of 
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difference, consists in giving to the general government 
the controul of the revenue, and the regulation of com- 
merce; and thus enabling the congress to raise money 
directly from the people, instead of resorting to the old 
system of requisitions on the state governments, which 
had been found totally inefficient. 

By the constitution of the United States, the govern- 
ment is made to consist of tliree departments, the legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial. The legislative or law-mak- 
ing department, consists of a senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, collectively styled the congress. The membeTS 
of the house of representatives are chosen by the people, 
in districts containing a certain number of inhabitants ; 
and they hold the office for two years. 

The senators are chosen by the state legislature, two 
from each state, to hold office for six years, one-third of 
the senate being renewed every two years. Besides 
assisting in the making of laws, this body confirms the 
appointments of executive officers made by the president, 
and ratifies treaties. 

The executive department consists of the president, and 
the officers appointed by him to execute the laws. The 
president is appointed by electors, who are chosen by the 
people ; or by tlie representatives, when there is no choice 
oy a majority of the electors. He ie elected for four 
years, but may be elected again. The command of the 
army and navy, the appointment of all civil, military and 
naval officers, acting by authority of the United States^ 
and the ratification of treaties are vested in him, the two 
latter powers being subject, however, to the confirmation 
or rejection of the senate. 

Another important power of the president is, that of 
putting a negative, or veto, on such acts of congress as he 
may disapprove. A majority of two-thirds of both houses 
is then necessary, in order to give the act the authority 
•jf a law, without the sanction of the president. 

By the constitution, congress is authorised to declare 
war, raise and support armies, maintain a navy, collect 
revenue, lay direct taxes, regulate commerce, coin money, 
and provide in general for the security and welfare of the 
nat^^n. 

The judicial department of the government consists of 

What were its principal features T— What are the throe departments 
of the government 1— what constitutes the legislative department 9— 
Describe the senate.— The executive department.— What are the chie/ 
liowen of the president ?— Of the congress ? 
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a supreme court, and such district courts as congress may 
establish. The judges in these courts have jurisdiction 
of all cases arising under th<i laws of the United States, 
and under treaties, as well as the cases between Individ 
duals of different states, and between foreigners and 
citizens. 

The constitution no sooner appeared, than it was attacked 
with ^eat earnestness by a powerful party. Various 
objections were made to its several provisions, and a dis- 
cussion in the public journals ensued, lively and animated, 
in proportion to the importance of the subject. It was 
indeed a question of life and death to the political exist- 
ence of the nation ; and the parties to which it gave rise, 
have under different names divided the country ever 
since. 

Notwithstanding the animated opposition which was 
made to it, the federal constitution soon obtained the assent 
of all the states, save two— Rhode Island and North Ca- 
rolina. New York was said to have acceded, chiefly 
from fear of being excli^ded from the union ; and, in coiv 
senting, she had demanded a new convention to make 
amendments in the act. Even Virginia thought it neces* 
sary to propose alterations. She required a declaration 
of rights, and the limitation that the president should be 
but once re-elected. The discussions concerning these 
points of difference, occupied the year 1788, after which 
the constitution was generally accepted, and the grand 
point of a federal union achieved. 

The fourth of March. 1789, was the time appointed for 
the commencement of tne new government. So wanting, 
however, were many of the states, or their representatives, 
in zeal, that three weeks elapsed before a full meeting of 
both houses could be procured. At length the votes for 
president and vice-president of the United States wero 
opened and counted in the senate, when it was found that 
(Jeorge Washington was unanimously elected president, 
and John Adams, having received the second number of 
votes, was elected vice-president* 

With unfeigned reluctance, occasioned both by the love 

Describe the judicial department.— What ensued on the publication 
of the proprised constitution 1— What states at once adopted the consti- 
lution 1— What states declined acceding to It 1— What is said of New 
yrorki— Of Virginia?— When was it generally accepted 1— What was 
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of retiretnpnt and tenderness for his reputation, did the 
illustrious Washington accept the first office of the natioQ 
The sacrifice was demanded of him, as, in the words of 
Hamilton, the success of the great experiment, viz. the 
working and existence of the new government, altoffether 
depended upon the moral force which the name and cha^ 
racter of Washington would bring to its chief office. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

Washington's administration. 

The intelligence of his being elected to the office ol 
chief magistrate of the United States, was communicated 
to General Washington, while on his farm at Mount Ver- 
non, on the 14th of April, 1789. He accepted this high 
honour with expressions of gratitude for this new proof 
df the attachment and confidence of his country, andT with 
declarations of diffidence in himself. 

As his presence at the seat of government was imme- 
diately required, he set out from Mount Vernon on the 
second day after receiving notice of his appointment. 

His journey to New York bore the character of a tri- 
umphal procession. The roads were crowded with mul- 
titudes desiring to see the * man of the people.' Escorts 
of militia ana gentlemen of the highest respectability 
attended him from state to state. Addresses oi congratu- 
lation were presented to him at the several towns through 
which he passed, to which he returned answers marked 
with his characteristic dignity and modesty. 

His reception at Trenton is thus described by Dr. 
Ramsay : 

' When Washington crossed the Delaware, and landed 
on the Jersey shore, he was saluted with three cheers by 
the inhabitants of the vicinity. When he came to the 
brow of the hill, on his way to Trenton, a triumphal arch 
was erected on the bridge, by the direction of tne ladies 
of the place. The crown of the arch was highly orna« 
mented witli imperial laurels and flowers ; and on it was 

What was said by Hamilton 1— Where was "Washington when he re* 
•^jei^ed the intelligence-of his election ?— How did he receive it 1 —When 
uid he set out for Ifew York ?■ -Describe his journey.— His recer*'K>n nL 
Trenton. 
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displayed in large characters, December 26th, 1776. On 
the sweep of the arch beneath was this inscription : 2%e 
defender of the mothers will also protect their daughters^ 
On the north side were ranged a number of little girls, 
dressed in white, with garlands of flowers on their heads, 
and baskets of flowers on their arms ; in the second row 
stood the young ladies, and behind them the married ladies 
of the neighbourhood. The instant he passed the arch, 
the young girls began to sing the following ode : 

' " Welcome, miehty chief, once more, 

Welcome to this grateful shore : 

Now no mercenary foe 

Aiips again the fatal blow, 

Aims at thee the fatal blow. 
* " Virgins fair, and matrons grave, 

These, thy conquering arm did save. 

Build for thee triumphal bcjwers ; 

Strew, ye fair, his way with flowere. 

Strew your hero's way with flowers." 

* As they sung the last lines, they strewed their flowers 
00 the road before their beloved deliverer. His situation 
oh this occasion, contrasted with what he had felt on the 
same spot, in December, 1776, when the affairs of Ame- 
rica were at the lowest ebb of depression, filled him with 
sensations that cannot be des^rioed. He was met by a 
committee of congress in New Jersey, who conducted 
liim to Elizabeth town Point, where he embarked for New 
York in an elegant barge of thirteen oars, manned by 
thirteen branch j>ilots. On landing in New York, he wais 
conductrd with military honours to the apartments pro- 
How was he conveyed lo New York 1 
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vided for him. There he received the congratulations of 
^reat numbers, who pressed round him to express their 
jo)r on seeing the man who possessed the love of the 
nation at the head of its government. His inauguration 
took place at New York on the 30th of April. 

No sooner was the federal government completed bv 
the inauguration of its chief, than congress proceeded ?t 
once to me consideration of what most pressed upon it 
attentioi? — the revenue. But as every tiling had hithert* 
remained unsettled, the discussion on this point involvet 
the question of foreign policy and preference ; and, lead 
ing to a warm debate, occasioned a collision between par 
ties at the very outset of their legislative career. 

Mr. Madison proposed a tax upon imported goods and 
tonnage, and the law establishing duties on imports and 
tonnage was passed.* 

A provision beinff thus made for raising a revenue and 
answering the just debts of the states, congress proceeded 
to complete the machine of government, by the institution 
of an executive cabinet. Departments were erected, of 
the treasury, of war, and of state— the latter including 
foreign and domestic relations ; and these ministerial de- 
partments were filled up with able statesmen. Colonel 
Hamilton, the friend oi Washington, and he who had 
chiefly induced him to accept the guidance of the new 
government, was appointed secretary of the treasury. 
&eneral Knox, who had been secretary of war under con- 
gress, was now re-appointed ; whilst Mr. Jefferson, envoy 
m France, but then on his return to the United States, 
was named secretary of state. At the head of the judicial 
department was placed Mr. Jay, as chief justice, one of 
the most estimable characters of the time. 

Such were the chief results of the first session of con 
gress, as establisl^d by the constitution. Immediately 
after its close, Washington undertook a journey through 
the New England states, in every quarter of which he 
was welcomed with the most affectionate enthusiasm. Nor 

When was he inaugurated ?— What was the first object of attention in 
cenffress?— What did Mr. Madison propose ?— What duties were esta- 
blished ?— What was next instituted ?— What departments were cre- 
ated?— What secretaries were appointed ?— Who was appointed chief 
justice of the supreme court of the United States ?— Whitr.Ar did Wash- 
ington proceed after coiigress rose 1— How was he received % 

♦ It is pleasant to remember that the chief triumphs of the Americai 
navy were accomplished during the presidency of that great statesman, 
'vho had been ouh of its earliest friends and supponers. 
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could this tribute be paid to his person exclusively, with- 
out in some degree producing a share of such feeling for 
his office. North Carolina, in this recess, gave up her 
apposition ; and her legislature now by a vote declared 
its adhesion to the union. 

The next session of congress commenced in January, 
1790. Its first important business was to act upon the 
famous report of Mr. Hamilton, the secretary of tne trea- 
sury, in which he proposed a plan for funding the public 
debt by raising a loan equal to the whole amount of the 
debt. To this the anti-federal party objected ; but not 
withstanding the opposition to the secretary's measure, 
it was finally agreed to. But a very important part 
of the arrangement remained behind. This referrea to 
the debts incurred separately by each state for carrying 
on the war. These Hamilton proposed that congress 
should pay, and throw into the common fund. The oppo- 
sition maintained that each state should account for, and 
settle its own debt. And this they urged, on the principle 
that if the federal government thus made the paying of 
interest and raising of funds to centre in itself, it would 
wield a power inconsistent with the rights and independ- 
ence of tne separate states. 

This was a question upon which the federalists and 
anti-federalists, or republicans, as they now began to be 
called, were brought into direct collision, and the dispute 
was yet warmer than any hitherto known. Hamilton, 
however, finally succeeded in effecting a compromise, and 
by agreeing to nave the seat of government removed fa^ 
ther south, secured the votes of the southern members, 
and carried this important measure, which not only pre- 
served the public credit of the country entire, but gave 
strength and efficiency to the federal government at a 
period when weakness would have been highly and per> 
manently injurious. 

The raising of supplies to meet the interest of this 
newly fundea debt, was a task that still remained for the 
minister, and which was deferred till the following ses- 
sion of con^rress. This he proposed to accomplish by 
duties on wine, tea, and other luxuries ; but chiefly by an 

What state now accepted the constitution 1— When did congress aMim 
assemble 7— What was its first important business!— Who opposed "Ha- 
milton's measure 1— 'Was the measure agreed to ?— What oart of the 
arrangement remained unsettled 7 — What was HanJlton's proposition 1 
—Who opposed it 1— How did he succeed in carrying his pomt 7^Whai 
was the effect of his success 1— How .1 *l Hamilu>u [tropose U) raise a 
revenue % 
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excise upon spirits distilled within the country. This 
last tax was violently opposed, but the opponents of the 
measure were unable to show any more feasible means 
of raising the necessary revenue; and the excise bill 



Hamilton's next measure, for the completion of his 
oommercial and moneyed system, was the establishment of 
a national bank. This was pronounced by the republican 
party to be aristocratical ana unconstitutional. Jefferson 
qpposed it with great earnestness, and both he and Ha- 
milton haying, after the passage of the bill, submitted 
their opinions to the consideration of the president, he 
after some deliberation decided in favour of his treasury 
minister ; and the establishment of a national bank was 
in consequence decided. 

The enect of this measure was soon felt in the revival 
of public credit and commercial prosperity. Public panel 
which had before been at a very great discount, rapidly 
rose to par, and property which had previously suffered 
ffreat depreciation, now rapidly increased in value. Every 
department of industry was invigorated and enlivened by 
the establishment of a convenient and uniform currency. 

While the financial system of the United States was 
thus acquiring permanence and diffusing prosperity under 
the directing genius of Hamilton, a cloud of war made its 
appearance among the Indian nations on the frontier. Of 
these, the Creeks in the south kept Georgia on the alert i 
whilst on the north-west beyond the Ohio, certain tribes, 
cherishing vengeance for past hostilities against them, 
carried on a desultory warfare ; plundering and ravaging 
detached settlements. The president directed his atten- 
lion first towards the Creeks, with whom adjustment was 
rendered difficult by their connexion with Spain. The 
first atteinpt to bring about an accommodation failed, but 
in 1790, Grillivray their chief, was induced to proceed to 
New York, and conclude a treaty. 

Similar overtures made to the Indians beyond the Ohio, 
were not attended with any good result. Washington 
regarding the employment of a regular force as necessary, 
pressed on congress the increase of the army, which did 

What lax was Blron|flv opposed 7— What was Hamilton's next met 
sure 1 — Who op^sed it T— How did Waahinglon decide the matter ?- 
What were toe immediate consequences of the establishment of a na 
tional bank '»— What Indians were hostileto the United States?— Whw 
were the Creeks conciliated 1 — What Indians remained hostile 1 — Whi 
was proposed by Washington 1 
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not at that time exceed 1200 men. But his recommenda- 
tion was unavailing ; and the settlers of the west were leti 
for a time to their own defence. 

At length, in 1790, some funds and troops were voted ; 
and in the autumn of that year, an expedition of 1500 
men under General Harmer was sent up the river Wabash, 
where he succeeded in burning some Indian villages ; but, 
in the end retreated with little honour and much loss. 
This check procured for Washington permission to raise 
tt greater number of troops. Two expeditions were under- 
taxen in the following year, both without success. 

Finally, a consideraole force under General St. Clair 
snffered a most disastrous defeat. He was surrounded 
by the Indians ; and unable either to dislodge them or 
sustain their fire, the Americans were driven in disorderly 
flight a distance of 30 miles in four hours. They lost 60 
ameers, amongst whom was General Butler, and upwards 
of 800 men, more than half their force ; and yet the In- 
dians were not supposed to outnumber their enemies. 

This disaster gave rise to a proposal from the president 
to raise the military force of the country to 5000 men, 
which, after some opposition in congress, was finally 
agreed to. 

The state of Vermont, which having been formally 
claimed by New York and New Hampshire, had, in 
1777, refused to submit to either, and declared itself inde- 
pendent, applied in 1791 to be admitted into the Union, 
and was accordingly received. Kentucky, which had 
hitherto been a part of Virginia, was also admitted by an 
act which was to take efifect on the first of June in the 
succeeding yeeur. 

In order to determine the ratio of representation accord- 
ing to the population, a census was required by the con- 
stitution to be taken every tenth year. The first was 
completed in 1791 ; by which it appeared that the whole 
number of inhabitants was 3,921,326, of whom 695,655 
were slavps. 

In the spring of 1791, Washington made a tour throueh 
the southern states, on which occasion, stopping upon the 
Potomac, he selected, according to the powers entrusted 
to him, ^e site for the capital of the Union. He was 

What wa8 the progress of the Indian war in 1790 7— What is said of 
St Clair's expedition l—What Increase of the military force of the na 
lion was the consequence of this disaster ?~What states were admitted 
U) the union I—What issaid of the census 1— What was its result in 1791 1 
—What place did Washington select for the metropolis of the countr^r? 
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greeted throoghoat his prosiess with affectionate welcome ; 
iior was a manii\ir allowed to leach his ear, althoagh the 
odious excise law was, just about that period, brought 
mto operation. 

A new congress met at Philadelphia in the latter end 
di October; and, in his opening speech, the president 
priDcipally alluded to the ^eat success of trie bank 
scheme, the shares for which nad all been subscribed fox 
in less than two hours after the books were opened ; to 
the operations of the excise law, and the obstinate resist" 
ance of the Indians. 

Washington's first term of office being about to expire, 
he was, in the autumn of 1792, elected a second time to 
the office of president, for another term of four yeaiSs 
commencing March 4th, 1793. Mr. Adams was again 
elected vice-president. 

Washington accepted the presidency at a moment when 
the country was about to stand most in need of his impar- 
tial honesty and firmness. The French revolution had 
just reached its highest point of fanaticism and disorder; 
and the general war which it occasioned in Europe put it out 
of the power of the president and the people of the United 
States to remain indifferent spectators of what was passing 

The French republic was about to appoint a new envoy 
to the United States ; and questions arose as to whether 
he should be received, and whether the treaty concluded 
with the monarch of France, stipulating a defensive alli- 
ance in case of an attack, upon tne part of England, was 
now binding on America. 

These, and other questions arising out of them, being 
submitted by the president to his cabinet, after much dis- 
cussion, in which Hamilton and Knox were for breakinff 
with the new government of France, and Jefferson and 
Randolph were for recognising it; they agreed that, for 
the sake of preserving neutraUty, a proclamation should 
be issued, forbidding the citizens of the United States from 
fitting out privateers against either power. The president 
resolved to receive the envoy, and it was agreed that no 
mention should be made of the treaty, or of its having 
been taken into consideration. 

How was he received on his tour throueh the southern states ?— Wheu 
did a new congress meetl^To what did Washington allude in hit 
opening speech ?— When were he and Mr. Adams re-elected ?— What 
was now passing in Europe 1— What questions arose respecting the rela 
Jons or the United States with France 1— How was the cabinet divided \ 
—What was finally agreed on ? 
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The new envoy» M. Genet, an ignorant and arrogant 
individual, instead of sailing to Philadelphia, the seat of 
^OYernment, and communicating immediately with the 

President or ministers, landed at Charleston, in South 
Jarolina, and there remained six weeks superintending ^ 
and authorising the fitting out of cruisers to intercept ' 
British vessels. The enthusiasm with which he was 
welcomed by the people, both at Charleston and during 
his land journey to Philadelphia, induced citizen Genet 
to believe that the envoy of France must be as powerful 
as its name was revered. He deemed that, relying on the 
popular support, he might set himself above the cautious 
scruples oi the existing government. 

Accordingly, in the discussion which ensued between 
him and Jenerson on his improper conduct, he used the 
most insulting tone, and threatened to appeal from the 
president to thejpeople. 

This expression sealed his fate. The people at once 
abandoned the spoiled favourite, when he talked of insult- 
ing their beloved chief in this manner. The well earned 
popularity of Washington could not be shaken by the 
blustering of this insolent foreigner. He was deserted by 
his warmest admirers, and when the government deter- 
mined on preserving its neutrality, had demanded and 
obtained his recall, the envoy, not daring to return to a 
oountry where it might be considered one of the rights of 
man to take off his head, quietly retired into obscurity 
and oblivion, and lived for many years under the pro- 
tection of the very government which he had darea to 
insult. 

General Wayne, who had been appointed to carry on 
the Indian war, after the defeat of St. Clair, marched 
against them at the head of 3000 men, and in an action 
fougrht on the banks of the Miami, August 20, 1794, 
tot^ly routed them and destroyed their forts and villages. 
This action was followed by a treaty which gave security 
to tlie north-western frontier, ana soon occasioned a 
rapid increase in the population of that favoured region. 

rhe excise law was highly unpopular in many parts 
of the country. The inquisitorial character oi such 
regulations must always render them obnoxious to popular 
hatred. In Pennsylvania, particularly, the dislike rose 
How did the French envoy oroceed l— What was Genet's threat?— 
What was ine consequence f—What was done by General Wayne 1 
What was the consequence of his victory 1— In what »uit© was the excise 
taw forcibly opposed ? 
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to forcible resistance, which soon assumed an organised 
form, and set all law and legal order at defiance. A 
proclamation was at first issued, but proved of no avail 
The federal members of the cabinet urged the necessity 
, of assembling the militia of the neiehbouring states, and 
marching them to intimidate or crush the insurrectionary 
force of Pennsylvania. This was a bold step, and much 
decried and disputed at the time. But it completely 
succeeded. 

Mr. Jeflferson had already retired from the office of 
secretary of 'state, and been succeeded by Mr. Randolplw 
Hamilton and Knox now retired from the departments of 
the treasury and war, giving place to Mr. Wolcott and 
Colonel Pickering. 

Mr. Jay, who liad been sent envoy to England, had 
ooncluded a treaty with Lord Grenville, the minister of 
that country, which was now received. This treaty was 
liable to some objections on account of the unequal bear- 
ing of some of its stipulations. However, these objec- 
tions were counterbalanced by so many advantages, that 
the president, after some delay, ratifiedf the treaty, and a 
majority of the senate concurred in his decision. It was 
ultimately of great benefit to the commerce as well as 
theproductive industry of the country. 

Efre the president again met congress, his envoys had 
almost concluded treaties with Spain, with Alg^iers, and 
with the Indians beyond the Onio. Spain yielded the 
right to navigate the Mississippi, with a depot at New 
Orleans. So that these united with the British treaty, 
formed a complete pacific system, which Washington 
aimed at establishing, ere he retired from the executive, 
as the last bequest to his country. 

France remained the only country dissatisfied with the 
oonduct of the United States. She thought herself en- 
titled to more than common amity ; in fact to the gratitude 
and cordial support of a sister republic. The treaty, 
therefore, between America and Great Britain, had excited 
the resentment of the directory ; and, indeed, those ar- 
ticles of it, which allowed the latter country the right of 
taking French goods from neutral ships, were calculated 
to excite complaint. 

How was the insurrection quelled ?— What changes took place in t\m 
oebinet ?— Who had made a treaty with Great Britain 1— Waa it ratk 
fied ?— What was the ultimate effect of the treaty ?— With what other 
countries did Washington effect treaties ?— What is said of Fn&nca 1— 
Of the directory t 
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The directory, howeyer, was not content with address- 
ing the language of legitimate remonstrance to the cabinet 
orWashington. They directed their envoy to address 
congress ; to appeal from the president to the people as 
Genet had done ; and so attempt to force the government 
of this country into a closer alliance with France. 

Washington, however, was not zHe to bring this nego- 
tiation, as he had done others, to a term. The period of 
his second tenure of the presidential office was about to 
expire, and no consideration could tempt him to permit 
his re-election. Besides his age and fatigues there were 
many reasons for this decision, the principal of which 
was that one person had ruled a sufficient time for a free 
republic. 

His intention of retiring from the presidency, Wash- 
ington announced to the people of the United States in a 
valedictory address, which, for eloquence and force, and 
for sound principles of ffovemment, must be considered 
one of the classic records of political wisdom. Despite 
their late opposition, the legislature were unanimous in 
the tribute of gratitude and veneration, which answered 
the president's announcement that he addressed them for 
the last time. The people read the Farewell Address 
with feelings of profound respect and attachment ; and 
several of the state legislatures inserted it at large in 
their joumsds, and passed resolutions expressing theii 
exalted sense of the services and character of its author, 
and their emotions at his retirement from office. 

The candidates for the highest office in the nation, 
about to become vacant, were Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams. The former was supported by the republi- 
can party, and the latter by the federalists. After a very 
active canvass, the federal party prevailed, Adams receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes was elected president, 
and Jefferson having the second number was declared 
vice-president. 

On the 4th of March, 1797, Washington, having wit- 
nessed the ceremony of his successor's inauguration, and 
tendered him * those respectful compliments which he 
believed ^to be equally due to the man and to the office. 

What did Ihev direct their envoy to do 1— What were Washington'* 
reasons for retiring from office ?~What is said of his Farewell Address f 
—Who were candidaies for the presidency 1— Who was chosen preei 
dent?— Wh« was chosen Tice-presidenl »— When were they inan 
guratedl 
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hastened to that real felicity which awaited him at Mount 
Vernon, the enjoyment of which he had long impatiently 
anticipated/* 



CHAPTER XXXIV, 

ADMINISTRATION OF JOHN ADAIUS. 

The conduct of France was the first important suhjeci 
of attention to the new government. The executive 
directory of that country, elated bj their new and 
wondrous career of conquest, were disposed to assume 
towards foreign powers /a tone of imperial arrogance 
Mr. Pinckney, the American envoy, was informed that 
'he could not be received till existing grievances had 
been redressed ;' and was, moreover, almost bidden to 
Quit the country. In addition to these insults to Mr. 
Pinckney, Mr. Monroe, the former envoy, was addressed, 
at his audience of leave, in terms so vituperative as to 
amount almost to a declaration of war. The tone as- 
sumed, was that of an appeal from the government to the 
f eople of the United States ; and the minister of France 
m America had adopted the same tone and conduct'io 
endeavouring to influence the late elections. 

When envoys from this countiy were sent to France 
to negotiate, the minister for foreign affairs, Talleyrand, 
demanded a douceur of $-250,000 for himself and the 
other leaders of the directory, besides a loan to be aliter- 
wards made from America to France. 

To exact these conditions, every argument that mean- 
ness could suggest was employed by Talleyrand : he 
demanded to be feed as a lawyer, or bribed as a friend. 
But the American envoys were inexorable; and two of 
their number returned, to announce to their countrymen 
the terms on which peace was offered. The cupidity of 
the French government completely turned against it the 
tide of popular feeling in America. ' Millions for defence?, 
not a cent for tribute,' was instantly the general ciy ; 

Whither did Washington retire ?— How were the American envoys in 
Prance treated I— What terms were privately offered by Talleyrand 1 — 
How were they received by the envoys ?— By tlie American nation % 

* Marshall. 
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and the president felt his hands strengthened hy the 
demands of the French. 

Congress voted an army of twelve new regiments, 
with engineers and artillery corps. Washin^n was 
appointed its commander in chief, an office which he 
accepted with unfeigned reluctance, although he approved 
of the course of the government. A naval armament, 
too, was decided upon, and a new department — ^that of 
the navy — erected into a ministerial office, giving a seat 
in the cabinet. A land tax passed congress. An alien 
law was passed for getting rid of Volney, Collot, and 
other French emissaries ; and a sedition bill followed it, 
which was loudly complained of by the republicans. 
Communication with (ranee was prohibited; orders 
issued for capturing any of her vessels that might appear 
off the coasts, and all treaties with that country were 
declared to be void. These successive steps were not 
taken without the opposition of a strong minority in 
congress, of whom the vice-president, Mr. Jefferson* 
may be considered the leader. 

A great part, however, of this animosity against France, 
proceeded from an apprehension that she meant to invade 
America, and to interfere under the pretext of giving her 
some larger share of liberty, such as she had forcibly 
imposed upon Switzerland. When, however, it was 
seen that France had no such ideas of offensive war, and 
when Talleyrand explained away his former arrogance 
by more recent declarations to Mr. Gerry, the envoy who 
had latest left France, and still later by overtures made 
through Pichon, the French charge or affaires at the 
Hague, to Mr. Murray, there was somewhat of a re 
action. 

This became evident in 1799, when the weight of 
the additional taxes and restrictions bad begun to be felt 
Several states petitioned for the repeal of the alien and 
sedition laws; whilst in others there was a general 
resistance to the officers employed in taking the valua 
tion preparatory to the land tax. This last spirit showed 
itsellf chiefly in the western part of Pennsylvania. The 
president had, however, anticipated this reaction in favoui 

What wu done by congreM ?— Who was appointed commander ir 
chief of the army 1— What new department was created 1— What tax ? 
—What is said of the alien and sedition laws 1— Of the orders iasuedl- 
Of the opposition and of Jefferson 1~What mistake led to these pre 
parations i^What produced a reaction )— How was this manifest ) 
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of peace, by appoinling Mr. Murray plenipotentiary to 
the French republic, with a proviso, nowever, that he 
was not to enter their territones before he was assured 
of an honourable reception. 

The directory had fallen ere that took place; and Bona- 
parte, who as first consul succeeded to their power, had 
no mercenary interest in prolonging the state of hostility. 
This was, accordingly, disconUnued, and a final treaty 
of peace was signed betwixt France and America in tbie 
course of the year 1800. 

The war, while it lasted, had given rise to some 
encounters at sea, which afforded a promise of the futore 
glories of the American navy. One of these was a very 
severe action between the American frigate Constellation, 
of 38 guns, commanded by Commodore Truxton, and 
the French frigate I'lnsurgente, of 40 guns, which ter- 
minated in the capture of the latter. Truxton, in a 
8ubsec[uent engagement, compelled another French frigate, 
mountmg no less than 50 guns, to strike her colours, but 
she afterwards made her escape in the nieht 

Before this war had terminated, Washington was 
removed from the scene of his earthly glories. He died 
after an illness of only a few hours, occasioned by cold 
and consequent inflammation of . the throat, at Mount 
Vernon, on the 14th of December, 1799. Neither con- 
gress nor the nation were wanting in that universal 
tribute of mourning and veneration due to the illustrious 
founder of their common freedom. Perhaps the most 
sensible mark of this veneration was the removal of the 
seat of government to the federal city, of which the site 
was selected by Washington, and which was dignified 
with his name. In November, 1800, congress opened 
its sittings at Washington for the first time. 

A new trial of strength was now about to take place 
between the political parties, as the four years' term of 
Mr. Adams's government was about to expire. On the 
important question of the presidential election, it was 
the populous state of New York that held the balance. 
TTiere was a personage at this time in New York, most 
active m canvassing for votes. This was Colonel Burr, 
a man whose subsequent career furnished an enigma 

What was done by the president 1— Bt the French under Bonaparte f 
—What naval encountera had taken place ?— When did Washineton 
die 1— When did congress first sit in the city of Washington 1— Wba 
was now about to taice place 1 
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which history has hitherto bailed to solve. His taJents 
were of a high order; his service in the revolution 
oommenced with Arnold's Yimous march to Quehec, but 
coaded before the close of the war; and he had lately 
been active as a party politician ; so that it is not sur- 
prising he should nave oeen put in nomination through- 
out aU the states, in common with Jefferson, on ths 
republican interest. 

When the votes were counted, Adams was found 
completely in the minority. Jefferson and Burr were 
the names foremost upon the list; and by a singular 
fatality, they had an equal number of votes. As the 
constitution had provided that the candidate having the 
greatest number of votes should be president, and the 
one having the second number, should be vice-president, 
it now became a question who was entitled to the high- 
est office. The circumstance of equality in the number 
' of votes of two candidates, gave the power of election 
to the house of representatives. Thirty-five ballotiugs 
took place in the house, before a decision was obtained : 
and tiien Jefferson prevailed over his opponent, and was 
declared president. Burr becoming vice-president. The 
Question was decided in Febuary, 1801. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Jefferson's administration. 

As the ever large body of the politically timid, wh« 
invariably desert the unsuccessful, now passed over to 
the side of Jefferson, their accession, together with the 
popular support of his own party, gave nim a stronger 
power than had been wielded since the first year of 
Washington. 

The Americans were congratulating themselves that 
the restoration of peace in Europe, by the late treaty be- 
tween England and France, would, by opening the ports 
of these nations to America, and ridding the sea of obstruc- 

Who was put on the republican ticket with Jefferson 1— What was 
Barr'8 character 1— What appeared on counting the votes 1— Give an 
account of what followed thM discovery.— How was the election finally 
decided?— What was effected by the treaty of peace between Euglautf 
and France 1 
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tioD, bring about a season of commercial prosperity, sa^h 
as they had not yet been able to enjoy. The reooDcilia- 
uon 01 enemies, however, in general, tarns to the disad- 
vantage, rather than the advantage, of neutrals. So the 
Americans found, npon learning uiat Spain had ceded the 

f province of Louisiana to France ; and that Great Britain 
ooked on, well pleased, at an arrangement that woold 
g:iTe so troublesome a neighbour as France to ^e United 
States. 

The attention of Napoleon, who then governed France, 
was necessarily directed to ^e recovery oi that colonial 
force which had been lost during the war. His present 
amity with Britain opening the ocean to the French fleets^ 
enabled the first consul to form plans of empire in the 
only region where England would permit and might 
applaucT the attempt. An expedition was fitted out to 
recover St. Domingo from the insurgent blacks. After 
its conquest, the array was to take possession of Louisiana ; 
and these united would give to France a certain prepon- 
derance in the West Indies, as well as commercial advan 
tages, hiffhly to be desired. By these means, indeed, 
they would have the full command of the Mississippi, 
and the Gulf Stream itself. 

The president no sooner learned these arrangements, 
than he wrote to Mr. Livingston, the envoy at Fans, to 
represent there the inexpediency of them, and the danger 
that would accrue to the good feeling between the people 
of all nations; and intimating the probability of a war. 

Napoleon was, of course, not likely to yield to any 
thing which had the appearance of a threat; and the right 
which the Americans had hitherto enjoyed, of a dep6t at 
^few Orleans, was suspended by the Spanish authorities 
in October, 1802. The western states were instantly in 
a flame at a prohibition which, rightful or not, had the 
effect of suspending their commerce. 

Many of them determined to assert their right by arms; 
and Jefferson, notwithstanding his partiality for France, 
would have found himself embarked inevitably in a war 
with that country had not other events occurred to obviate 

What did the Americans expect from it^What nation acquired 
tiouisiana 1 — ^What waa now the otnect of Napoleon ?~What expeditioo 
did because to he fitted oat ?~ After conquering Su Domingo, whither 
waa the French arm/ to proceed ?— What woula naturally follow from 
this proceeding?— what did Jefferson do to prevent this?— What wu 
threatened 1— When waa the port of New Orleans closed against the 
Americans ?>-What was the consequence?— What was now threfttoned' 
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the necessity, and to preserve peaceably for the United 
States more than was the object of their desires. Fortune, 
as well as his own prudence and address, now enabiecl 
Jefferson to effect tne most solid achievement of his 
administration. 

France, having failed in the attempt to subdue St 
Domintro, and, m addition to this, a fresh breach will; 
England growing daily more imminent; the schemes ot 
the first consul with respect to Louisiana became imprac- 
ticable." He could not nope to retain it ; so that, instead 
of accepting the offer of Jefferson to pay Spain for the 
Floridas, he proposed to sell Louisiana itself. The Ame- 
rican envoys, Livingston and Monroe, accepted the offer, 
and the immrnse tracts tlien called Louisiana, but embra- 
cing all our vast territory west of the Mississippi, werr 
added to the United Stales for the sum of fifteen million 
dollars. 

The Barbary states still gave great impediment to th<' 
commerce of the United States. Agreements had, indeed , 
been entered into with the two principal ones, and sums 
<}£ money sacrificed to secure the respect of the African 
corsairs. But the lesser of these powers having unsuc- 
cessfully demanded a similar indulgence, the bashaw of 
Tripoli declared and commenced war. A force under 
Commodore Preble was despatched into the Mediterra- 
nean. One of the ships, the Philadelphia, in reconnoiter- 
ing the harbour of Tripoli, run aground and was taken. 
The subseauent recapture and burning of this ship, under 
the guns ol the Tripolitan batteries and corsairs, was one 
of the most brilliant achievements of Decatur, who wa.^ 
then a lieutenant, and accomplished this famous feat in a 
small schooner with but seventy-six men. 

The war with Tripoli, however, would have probably 
effected little, but for the enterprise of the United States' 
consul at Algiers. This gentleman, whose name was 
Eaton, discovered a pretender to the government of Tri- 
poli, in an exiled brother of the reigning bashaw. Tho 
consul sought him out across the desart, collected a body 
of adventurers such as haunt those wilds, and invaded 
the Tripolitan territory from land, whilst the American 

What did Napoleon propose to Mr. Jefferson?— What were his reason^ 
for 80 doing )— what was the cost of the immense regions purchaseil 
from France"? — What slates and territories are now included in this 
purchase?— What is said of the Barbary states?— Who was sent to chas- 
tise the Tripolitans ?— What happened to one of the frigates ?—Whaj 
"vaf di>QO by Decatur ? 
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fleet lent its aid liy sea. The oty of Demo was actaallj 
taken by stonn; and sobseqnentiy defended with success 
against the Tnpolitans. These eolations lasted undl 
£e 11th cl' Jane, 180S, when the arriYal of the frigate 
Constitaticn in the haiboor put an end to them by brino:- 
ing an enDoimoeDient that peace had already been con- 
dnded between the American agent, Mr. Lear, and the 
reigning bashaw. 

The romantic and high spirited expedition of Eator. 
was thus tenninated in a most nniomantic style ; for by 
the tieaty, the agent agreed to abandon the pretender, and 
pay asty tiionsand aollais ransom for the Americaii 
prisoners. Snch an arrangement, made at snob a moment, 
could not be accCTtable to the nation ; bnt the treaty was, 
nevertheless, ratified, and tiie war of Tripoli tenninated. 

In 1804, a new electicm of president and vice-president 
took place. Mr. Jefferson was reelected to the former 
office, having received aQ bet fourteen votes ; and George 
Clinton, of N ew York, was elected vice-president. During 
Mr. Jefferson's first term of office, (1802,) Ohio was a£ 
niitted into the Union, and began its astonishing career 
of advancement in populatton and wealth. Tennessee 
fiad been admitted in 1796. 

Colonel Burr, having recdved the votes of the federal 

nwhen the election of Mr. Jefferson was effected by 
ouse of representatives, had lost the favour of thte 
republicans. In 1804, he was proposed for the office of 
governor of New York, and received the votes of many 
of the federalists. Colonel Hamilton, who heartily de- 
spised him as an adventurer in politics, opposed his elec- 
tion, and he was defeated. This circumstance led to a 
dispute, and a challenge from Burr. The parties met, 
ana Hamilton was mor^ly wounded. No circumstance 
of the kind ever occasioned so strong a feeling of regvet 
throughout the country as this mtal duel. 

Burr now disappeared from public notice for a time; 
and when he next appeared upon the stage, it was in a 
new career of unprincipled ambition in the south-western 
part of the Union. He formed a project for fitting aut ai» 
oxpedition in the western part of me U nion, and proceed- 
. ing thence to the conquest of Mexico. As a first step to 

What w«s accomplished by General Eaton ?~What put an end to hii* 
«>peration8?--What were the terms of peace ?— When was Mr. Jefferso.'j 
re-elected 7— Who was chosen vice-president ?— What states had been 
Emitted into the Unioni— What occasioned the duel between Burr ajrJ 
flunilton ?— What was its result ?— What scheme did Burr concoct 1 
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this, he was to seize upon New Orleans, which wa» 
necessaiy to his enterpnse. This having been long a 
favourite project of the western settlers, Burr reckoneii 
upon the support of the thousands — ^in fact of the whol«* 
region west of the Alleghanies — ^which he calculated 
would place him in a position to defy the controul of the 
president himself, were he temnted to interfere. 

However, he trusted too mucn to the good will of those 
who witnessed his preparations. Inteifigence of his pro- 
ceedings was conveyed to the government. Measures 
were taken for counteracting them, and making him 
prisoner; and, being at len^ obliged to fly, he was 
arrested on his way to Mobile by some of the country 
people, and conveyed to Richmond. His trial, on a charge 
of treason, of course drew forth a great deal of political 
feeling, and gave rise to many unpfeasant circumstances ; 
but for want of sufficient evidence he was finally acquitted, 
and allowed to transport himself to Europe. His career 
as a politician was now at an end. 

The conduct of France and England, in committing 
depredations on &e commerce of the United States, had 
now begun to produce a great deal of irritation. Com- 
plaints against Englanrt, particularly, were loud and cla- 
morous. Their aggressions were the conseauence of 
certain decrees of the British admiralty, whicn had the 
effect of prohibitoiT laws upon American commerce, inas- 
much as they declare such vessels as were engaged in 
conveying West India produce from the United States to 
Europe, legal prizes. The Americans having in their 
hands nearly tne whole canying trade of the world, 
during Napoleon's wars, could not but feel these decrees 
as levelled particularly at themselves. 

As SDon, therefore, as they were known, they excited 
the greatest indignation in this country. Meetings wen; 
hel<r in each commercial city, petitions were forwarded 
to congress, and t^e people clamoured loudly for re- 
taliation. 

The perseverance of England in impressing American 
seamen, and searching American ships for deserters, and 
''.hat even upon our own coasts^roduced daily causes of 
grievance. In the spring the British ship Leander, then 
on a cruise off New York, practised the most rigid search 

Where did Burr look for support 1— How was hia plan dtocoveredl— 
On what charge wae he tried ?— What was the reeult ?— What gave 
occaaion for complaipi against France and England 1— What was done 
hf the people 1— What is «id of the Leander » 
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and s.'ifio]raiice8 towards the vessels from that port. Or 
one occasion a shot from it killed an American sailor of 
the name of Pearce. No sooner did a report of this reach 
the United States sovemment, than a proclamation ap- 
peared, mentioning uie murder, forbidding any communi- 
cation between the shore and that ship, and in fact ordering 
tt off the coast. This was followed by a more serious 
legislative act, against any farther importation of British 
manufactures, the restriction to date from the ensuing 
November. 

Meantime, in Ma3r9 1806, the British orders in conncil 
were passed, declaring several European ports under 
controul Of the French, to be in a state of blockade, and 
of course authorising the capture of American vessels 
bound for them. 

In the month of June, 1807, an event occurred of an 
extremely irritating character. The British man of war 
Leopard, coming up with the American frigate Chesa- 
peake, near the coast of the United States, fired into her, 
killed three of her men, and wounded eighteen more. 
The Chesapeake, being a vessel of inferior force, and 
unprepared for action, struck her colours. She was then 
boarded by the British, her crew mustered, and four of 
them carried off under pretence that they were British 
deserters. They were subsequently tried at Halifax, and 
.jne of them hanged, by way of establishing the rightful- 
ness of the impressment. The other three were proved 
to be Americans, who had been impressed by the Joritish, 
and had escaped from their service. 

The intelligence of this outrage was received with a 
burst of indignation throughout the country. Meetings 
of the citizens were very generally held, and, forgetting 
party distinctions, all united in resolutions to support the 
government in any measures of retaliation or redress 
which might be adopted. The president issued a procla- 
mation, forbidding British ships of war the ports and har 
t)ours of the United States, and instructed the American 
ministers at the court of St. James to demand satisfaction 
for the insult. He also summoned the congress to meet, 
and take the subject into consideration. 

The act of the naval officer was promptly disavowed bv 
the British government, who also forbade the right ol 

How was this outr^e retaliated ?— What was the tenor of the Brilisb 
OTders in council 7— ^live an account of the affair of the Ctiesape&ke. - 
What was the effect of this outrage on the American people r- What 
wos done by the prr suleiit ?— By the British government » 
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search, which they claimed, to be extended to ships v\ 
war; but as no adequate reparation was offered, this out- 
rage remained unforgiven; and contributed to keep alivi* 
the hostile feeling already excited by the aggressions of 
the British on our commerce. 

By his Berlin decree of 1806, Napoleon had forbidden 
the introduction of any English goods to the continent of 
Europe, even in neutral vessels, and shut the harbours of 
France against any vessel that should touch at an English 
port. The English, in retaliatioii, first prohibited the 
Vade of neutrals from port to port, belonging .to their 
enemy ; and afterwards declared the whole coast of Eu- 
rope in a state of blockade, prohibiting neutrals altogether 
from trade with the continent. 

Napoleon, on learning that this measure had been 
adopted, thundered forth his famous Milan decree, confis- 
' eating not only the vessels that should touch at a British 
port, out such as should submit to be searched by the 
English. This was carrying hostilities to an extreme on 
both sides. 

The American ships being so much exposed to capture, 
congress, in December, 1807, decreed an embargo, or 
prohibition to American vessels to leave their ports; a 
measure which operated far more to Uie disadvantage of 
England and of American merchants, than of France. 
Mr; Jefferson, in his correspondence, acknowledges this 
to have been a measure preparatory to war, allowing tlie 
merchants to recall home their ships and sailors, and the 
country to put itself in a posture of defence. The embargo 
«^aused much distress, and many murmurs, especially 
in the New England states ; but the edict was rigidly 
enforced by the government. 

In the autumn of 1808, Mr. Jefferson having signified 
his intention of retiring from office at the expiration of his 
i^cond term, James Madison was elected to succeed him. 
and George Clinton was re-elected to the office of vice- 
president. In March, 1809, he retired to his farm at 
^lonticello, to pass the remainder o# his life in literary 
leisure, and the society of a large circle of admirinrr 
triends, who wei;e constantly repairing to his residence to 
interchange the offices of kindness and attention. 

What was the efTect of Napoleon's Berlin decree?— Of the English 
f<»iallatory order in council 1— Of the Milan decree of the emperor 1— 
When was the embargo law passed 7— What was its effect ?— When die 
.'♦^fferson retire from office?— Who was elected to succeed mm? 
Wuither did he retire ? 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

COMMENCEMENT OF MADISON's ADMIMSTBATIOR 

The public services of Mr. Madison had fully entit.bd 
him to the first office of the state. We have seen that he 
was one of the first authors of the federal constitution, and 
had been most active in recommending it to the adoption 
of his countrymen. His subsequent career had not been 
marked as that of a partisan. He was declared to want 
the strong anti-Britisn feeling of his predecessor, and it 
was now confidently hoped, that an accommodation be- 
tween the United States and the leading maritime powet. 
of Europe might speedily take place. 

In March, 1809, the embargo law was repealed, and an 
act passed prohibiting all intercourse between this country 
and both France and Great Britain. A provision was 
inserted in this non-intercourse law, that it either of the 
belligerent nations should revoke her hostile edicts, th^- 
law should cease to be in force with respect to that nation. 

The repeal of the embargo, and the substitution of a 
less obnoxious act, offered a fit and favourable pretext foi 
renewing negotiations. Mr. Erskine was accordingly 
sent outT)y the British government to treat, and consider- 
ing the suspension of the non-intercourse a fair equivalent 
for that of the orders in council, he stipulated that &e 
orders should cease to be in force at a certain epoch 
The president, accordingly, suspended the non-intercourse. 
But tidings no sooner reached England of the act of Mr. 
Erskine, than he was disavowed. The orders in council 
were suspended only so far as not to endanger those ves- 
sels which had sailed from America on the faith of Mi. 
Erskine's declaration. The president, in consequence 
declared the non-ittercourse act still in force, and the 
silent war of prohibitory edicts continued en its old 
footing. 

What was the character of Mr. Madison 7— When was the embare«ii 
law repealed ?— What was substituted for it 1 — Who was sent out by tfip 
British government to negotiate 7— What did he offer '}— -What was done 
l)y the president T—How did the British government elude the perform 
Hnce of their engagements made by Mr. Erskine ?— What was then duns 
\>7 the president t 
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Mr. Erskine was recalled, and Mr. Jackson sent In his 
place. The latter was ill chosen, since there was some 
cause which rendered him particularly obnoxious to the 
Americans. He was coldly received, and made to wait 
even for his recognition for some time. His endeavours 
to renew the negotiation were met by the remark of the 
inutility of such an attempt, and by an allusion to the 
duplicity of the British government m the affair of Ers- 
kine. Jackson retorted with warmth, and insinuated that 
the American government were, at the time of his negoti- 
ation, aware that Erskine had exceeded his powers, and 
that his acts would not be sanctioned by his government. 
This charge being promptly denied and insultingly re- 
peated, further communication with Jackson was dechned 
and his recall demanded of the minister in London. 

The non-intercourse act expiring in 1810, the Ameri* 
cans summoned the two powers to remove their restric- 
tions. This was asked with the manifest purpose of 
declaring war if the restrictions were not removed. Na- 
poleon replied by an amicable advance, intimating through 
tiis minister, that his decrees should b& suspended. It 
was understood by him of course, that America should no 
longer submit to the orders in council if unrepealed. 

To the English ministry an appeal was now made to 
follow the example of France. Unfortunately for them, 
. they hesitated, cnicaned as to the supposed insincerity of 
the French declaration, or the informality of its announce- 
ment, and persisted in enforcing the orders in council. 
IVir. Pinckney, the American envoy in London, disgusted 
at this shuffling behaviour of the British government, 
demanded his audience of leave. 

In this doubtful state of connection between America 
and England, another accidental collision took place be- 
tween vessels of the respective countries, tending much 
to inflame and widen the existing differences. An English 
?loop of war, the Little Belt, commanded by Captain 
Bingham, descried a ship off the American coast, and 
maoe sail to come up with it ; but finding it a frigate, and 
dubious of its nation, he retired. The other, which proved 
to be American, the President, under Captain Rodger^ 
pursued in turn. The American captain hailed, and, 

Who was sent out by England in place of Mr. Erskine 1 —How was 
he received 1 — What passed between nim and our government l—Whal 
was done In 1810?— What was offered by Napoleon ?--How did the 
English minisuy behave?— What was tlie consequence ?— Give an 
account of the aoair of the Little Belu 
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instead of an answer, received a shot in his mainmaaL 
He returned the fire, and speedily silenced the guns of hig 
adversary, disabling his ship and killing thirty-tviro of his 
men. 

In the autumn of 1811, General Harrison was sent 
into th§ country of the hostile Indians, on the north- 
western frontier, to treat or fight with them, as occasion 
ndffht require. On the 6th of November, being arrived 
at Tippecanoe, their chief settlement, he was met by a 
deputation from the chiefs, who stipulated that no attack 
should be made before the next nay, when they would 
be ready for a friendly conference. 

In the night the American camp was suddenly and 
furiously assaulted by the Indians ; but the Americans 
having suspected treachery and slept on their arms, made 
a gallant resistance, defeated and dispersed the enemy, 
and burnt their town, not, however, without a severe loss 
in killed and wounded. 

In the month of February, 1812, Captain John Henry, 
(formerly of the United States army, and afterwards 
fisident in Canada, gave information to the president, 
that in 1809 he had been employed by Sir James Craig, 
the governor of Canada, upon a secret mission to iSe 
New England states, for the purpose of gaining informa- 
tion of the state of parties, and inducing those who were 
.apposed to the restrictions of the American ^overnmeot . 
on commerce, to effect a separation of the noitiiern states 
from the Union, and form a political connection between 
those states and Great Britain. For this information 
Henry was paid $50,000, from the contingent fund for 
foreign intercourse. He furnished ample documentary 
evidence of the truth of his disclosures, which was aftei^ 
wards fully corroborated hj developements made in the 
{British parliament. But his mission had entirely failed, 
nnd it did not appear that he had succeeded in bringing 
any individual m this country to adopt his views. His 
motive for disclosure was the failure of his employers 
to compensate him for his services. This affiair proved 
the hostile disposition of the government of Great Britain 
towards the united States, and served to increase the 
irritation already created in this country, by the injoiies 

When was General Harrison sent against the Indians ?— Where did 
he meet their chiefs ?— What took place in the night I— What? was the 
result of the battle ?— Who was John Henry 1— Give an account of hl» 
mission.— Of his disclosui*e and its result. 
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inflicted on our commerce, and the impressment of oui 
seamen. 

Preparations for war were actively continued by con- 
gress until the 20th of May, 1812, when the arrival of 
uie Hornet, from London, bringing information that no 
reasonable prospect existed of a change in the measures 
of the British government, served to oring matters to a 
crisis. On the 1st of June the president transmitted to 
congress a message enumerating the injuries received 
from Great Britain, and submitting the question, whether 
they should be longer endured, or iiamediate recourse 
had to the ultimate resort of injured nations, a declara- 
tion of war. 

After deliberating on this measv.re with dosed doors, 
an act was passed by congress, on the 18th, declaring war 
against Great Britain. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1812. 

When the war of independence was commenced, the 
United States contained less than four millions of inhabi- 
tants, and had neither an army, a treasury or a national 
existence. But it possessed a people united in purpose, 
and firmly resolved to vindicate their rights. At the 
openinor of the war of 1812, the country had eight mil- 
lions of inhabitants, great resources of wealth, and all 
the elements of an efficient army and navy. But th® 
people were divided in sentiment, indisposed for war by 
a long continuance of peace, and unfitted for its successful 
prosecution by inexperience and irresolution. Their 
early movements in the new contest were marked by a 
character of indecision corresponding with this want of 
preparation. It was not till near the close of the eonfiicl 
that the national spirit was fully roused ; and the results 
at that period were such as to show that when fairly and 
heartily embarked in a contest, the people possess the 
same spirit and the same moral power which carried 
ihem so nobly through the struggle for independence. 

What infoimation was received in May T— What was done bjr the 
president^— When was war declared 1— Wliat is said of the war ofinde 
fMndence ?— Of the war of 1812 Y 
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In organising the array, Henry Dearborn of Massachu- 
setts was appointed major general and commander in 
chief. He had served in the revolutionary contest, ami 
had subsecjuently borne the office of secretary of wai. 
Thomas Pincknejr of South Carolina also received a 
commission as major general, and Wilkinson, Hampton, 
Bloomfield, and Hull were among the brigadier generals. 
The army which until the year 1808 had numbered 
no more than 3000 men, had then been augmented to 6000^ 
In January, 1812, congress had directed a force of up- 
wards of 25,000 to be raised, so that the entire force 
authorised b]r law, now exceeded 35,000, including 
c;fficer8, consist^ of 25 regiments of infantry, 3 of 
artillery, 2 of light artillery, 2 of dragoons, and 2 rifle 
regiments. In sedition to this, the president was autho- 
rised to accept the services of any number of volunteers, 
not exceeding fifty thousand, who were to be armed and 
equipped by the United States ; and a similar authority 
was given to him to call upon the governors of states 
for detachments of militia, the whole of which was not 
to exceed 100,000. 

Though apparently formidable, this force wanted many 
flf the requisites of an efficient army. The act autho- 
rising the raising of 25,000 men, had been passed so 
short a time before the declaration of war, that scarcely 
one fourth of that number was enlisted ; and these weue 
by no means in a high state of discipline. The volun- 
teers and militia were yet to be called for, as occasion 
might require, and their services were considered of very 
douDtful utility. Even in the revolutionary war, they 
had been pronounced by high authority, a most inefficient 
species or force, and the lonff peace had certainly not 
increased their efficiency. The officers, however, who 
had the direction of the military force, had served with 
distinction, and high hopes were entertained of a sueoes»> 
ful campaign 

The whole navy of the United States consisted of but 
10 frigates, 6 of which were laid up in ordinary, 10 
sloops and smaller vessels, and 165 gun boats, only 60 
of which were in commission. With this trifling force, 
war was commenced with a power that numbered 3 
thousand ships afloat, and boasted herself the mistrestn 

Who was appointed commander in chief?— Who were among the 
other generals?— What was the military force of the country 1 what 
were its deficiencies ?— What is said of the navy ? 
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of the ocean. The commerce and fisheries of the United 
States, however, had given her the elements of a navy ; 
and if the Americans had not many ships, subsequent 
enrents proved that they had men ; and that the efficiency 
of a navy depends more upon discipline and courage 
than upon the size and number of its vessels. 

The plan of operations at the commencement of the 
war, was to garrison and defend the sea-board principally 
by occasional calls on the militia, aided by a few of the 
regular troops, the whole to be under the direction of the 
generals of the regular army, stationed at the most 
important points. The remaining regular troops, with 
such volunteers as could be procnrea and a portion of 
the militia, were to att^k the British posts in Upper 
Canada and subdue them, with the ultimate design of 
invading and conquering Lower Canada. 

General William Hull was governor of Michigan 
territory. Soon after the declaration of war, having 
collected a body of upwards of 2000 regular troops ana 
militia, he pushed over the frontier (July 12th) as if he 
intended to attack Montreal, publishing at the same time 
an arrogant proclamation. His subsequent movements 
were as dilatory as his previous haste ; and upon hearing 
that the. Indians had invaded his territory upon another 
point, and that the English General Brock was at the 
Iiead of a respectable torce, Hull retreated. He was 
followed by Brock, who besieged him in Fort Detroit, 
and was about to try the fortune of an assault, T August 
IG,) when Hull, panic struck, hoisted the white nag, and 
surrendered with his fort and army to the great surprise 
and indignation of his own officers and of the whole 
American people. For this offence he was subsequently 
tried by court martial and condemned to death, out in 
consideratiQn of his age, and his services in the revolo* 
tionary war, he was pardoned by the president, and 
saiFered to retire to private life. 

The surrender of Hull left the north-western frontiei 
exposed to the incursions of the British and Indians, and 
occasioned considerable alarm in the neighbouring states. 
Nearly ten thousand volunteers immediately offered 
their services to the government ; and being placed under 

What was the plan of operations 1->Who commanded on the north- 
western frontier f— What was his force 1— Whither did he first march 1 
—When did he enter Canada 1— How did he afterwards proceed V- 
Wben did he surrender 1— What was now the state of the north-w«st 
•rn frontier } 
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the command of General William H. Harrison, marched 
towards the territory of Michigan. This force, however, 
was not sufficiently disciplined to act with the efficiency 
of regular troops, and before any thing could be done 
towards retrieving the important losses of the early part 
of the campaign, the winter set in. Their operations 
were chiefly confined to incursions into the country of 
the Indians, who had generally become hostile. 

General Van Rensselaer, of the New York militkK 
bad command of what was called the army of the centreii 
destined also for the invasion of Canada. His force 
consisted of regulars and militia, who were assembled al 
Lewistown, on the Niagara river. On the opposite sidfe 
of the river was a fortified British post, called Queen»> 
town, which was the first object of attack. On the 13th 
of Ocfober a detachment of 1000 men, led by Colonel 
Van Rensselaer, crossed the river and effected a landing 
under a heavy fire from the British. 

In the onset the colonel was wounded ; and the troops 
under Colonels Christie and Scott were led on to ttie 
assault of the fortress. They succeeded in capturing it ; 
and a reinforcement of 600 men, under General Brock, 
arriving and attacking the victors, were repulsed with the 
loss of their commander. 

General Van Rensselaer had crossed the river, and now 
returned to bring over a reinforcement of the Americans. 
But his troops refused to obey the order ; and the BritUh, 
receiving another reinforcement, recaptured the fort afiei 
a severe engagement, in which the ffreater part of Colonel 
Van Rensselaer's detachment was destroyed. 

General Van Rensselaer now retired worn the service, 
and was succeeded by General Smyth, of Virginia. He 
csommenced operations by issuing a proclamation addres»> 
ad to the 'men of New York,' and couched in terms 
similar to those employed by General Hull. He was 
goon at the head of an army of 4500 men ; and the 28th 
«.if November was the day appointed for crossing the river 
Tor the third invasion of Canada. The troops were em- 
barked, but the enemy appearing on the opposite shore 
with a determined front, a council of war was held, and 
Ui3 invasion postponed till the 1st of December, wheo, 

Who commanded the anny there ?— What was done in that quarter V- 
Wlio comOTande<l the army of the centre?— When did he attack 
Queensiown 7— What nuccess did he have in the first attack t— What 
[)revented hia ultimat<3 success ?— Who succeeded General Van Kans 
*alaer 1— Describe his operations. 
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sdthough 1500 of the men were ready and willing to 
cross the river, a second council of war decided that it 
was inexpedient to proceed, and the troops were again 
debarked. The invasion of Canada at that point was 
thus finally abandoned Cor the season. 

The army of the north was commanded by General 
Dearborn. A part of the forces were stationed at Green 
bush, near Albany, and the remainder at Plattsburg, ol 
Ijake Champlain. This division of the array effected 
nothing but an incursion into Canada, in which a small 
body of British and Indians, and some military stores 
were taken. The failure of the other expeditions had 
the effect of discouraging the general from any serious 
attempt on the British territory. 

Thus upon land the advantages of the first campaign 
rested altogether with the Britisj/i. It was at sea, on the 
element where they felt more secure, that their superiority 
was more successfully disputed. On the 19th of August 
Captain Hull, in the frigate Constitution, of 44 guns, 
encountered the British frigate Guerriere, of 38 guns, and 
after an action of 30 minutes reduced her to a complete 
wreck. Every mast of the British vessel was carried 
away in the battle, and, as it was found impossible to bring 
her into port, she was burned. The loss on the side of 
the enemy was 50 killed, and 64 wounded. The Con- 
stitution lost 7 killed, and 7 wounded. This victory waa 
hailed with enthusiasm by all parties. Even the oppo- 

What was done by General Dearborn 1— Describe the first naval 
/ictorr. 

23 
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nents of the war united in the honours and rewards 
which were conferred on the successful commander, and 
gpe entertainments and drank toasts to the success of th« 
• infant navy.' 

This was followed by a series of naval victories nd 
Less brilliant. In the month of October, Captain Joses^ 
"m the Wasp, of 18 guns, met and capturea the British 
sloop of war Frolic, of 22 guns, after a hard foughi 
battle of 45 minutep, losing but eight of his men, whik- 
the loss of his enemy in a vessel one-third his superior 
was 80 men. The Wasp was subsequently captured by 
a British ship of the line. During the same month, 
Captain Decatur, in the frigate Unitecf States, encountered 
the British frigate Macedonian. In this action the 
American ship had a trifling advantage in the weight of 
her metal, but this was by no means equal to the dis- 
parity of loss, which was 104 killed and wounded on 
the British side, and 11 on the American. The Mace- 
donian was safely brought into New York, and the 
gallant Decatur, the same officer who had so signally 
distinguished himself at Tripoli, was welcomed with the 
applause and honours which he had so nobly won. 

The Constitution, familiarly called by the sail oars ' Old 
Ironsides,' had the good fortune to encounter another 
British frigate, the Java, of 38 guns, in Deceipber. In 
this action, which lasted three hours, she was commanded 
by Captain Bainbridge. The Java was dismasted and 
reduced to a wreck, losing 161 killed and wounded, while 
the American loss was but 34. 

In addition to these victories of the public vessels, the 
American privateers had succeeded in severely distressing 
the enemy^s commerce, capturing above 500 of their meiw 
cfhantmen during the first seven months of the war. 

The success of the Americans on the ocean served to 
relieve them from the chagrin and discouragement occa- 
sioned by their ill-fated attempts on the Bntish province 
of Canada. They became sensible that their principal 
means of defence must consist in the navy ; and the exer- 
tions of the government were immediately directed to tfie 
mcrease of this efficient branch of the national force. The 
large number of sailors, deprived of employment by tlie 
general suspension of commerce, furnished the first and 

Oeflcribe the affair of the Wasp and the Frolic— Of the United Statei 
*ncl the Macedonian.— Decatur's reception at New York — Of the Cou- 
siituUon and the Java.— What was the consequence of these ▼Ictories V- 
What tnoasures were taken respecting the navy ? 
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ODOSt important lequistte, and moie ships weie ordeieil U\ 
be built and put in commission. 

The presidentia] election took place in the autumn of 
this year. Mr. Madison was, without difficulty, re-elected 
to his •second tenn of office; whilst Mr. Gerry became 
▼ice-president, succeeding Mr. Clinton. 

In November congress met. The president, in his 
message, frankly stated the defeats experienced on the 
Canadian border, and complained much of the employment 
of the Indians by the British, thus bringing the horrors of 
savage warfare upon the people. He also complained oi 
the conduct of Massachusetts and Connecticut, in refusing 
their contiogent of militia. The victories of American 
ships were cited with just pride, and congress was re- 
quested to increase the allowance of the army, which was 
wholly incompetent. 

The British government had offisred an armistice, stating 
as a reason for a suspension of hostilities, the repeal of the 
orders in council. The president, in reply, had demanded 
by way of preliminary, towards a settlement of difficulties, 
some effectual provisions against the impressment of 
American seamen, and as this was refiisea, he had de- 
clined the offer. A majority of congress now passed 
resolutions approving of the president's course m this 
affair. 

His request for a more efficient organisation of the army 
was granted. The pay was increa^, and a loan for tfaie 
purpose authorised ; and twenty additional regiments of 
mgular infantry were ordered to be raised. 
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CAMPAIGN or 1813. 

The people of the western states were naturally anxious 
to recover tne posts which had been lost by General Hull 
on the north-western frontier ; and thus to relieve them- 
selves from the danger of incursions from the British and 
Indians. During the autumn of 1R12, General Harrison, 
who had command of the army in that quarter, was pxin 

What was the result of the presidential election 1— What is said In 
the incident's message V- What measure of his was approved bf con- 
rress f— What was doue for tii»«rmv I^Who commanded on the north- 
1 frontier} 
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cipally occupied in collecting and organising his forces 
preparatory to a winter camibign. Nothing of importance 
was effected, as we have already had occasion to remark* 
before the winter set in. 

General Winchester, with a detachment of seven hun- 
dred and fifty men, was sent forward in advance of the 
main body, and while General Harrison was col lectin© 
his forces at Sandusky, with a view to join Winchester, 
and advance upon Maiden and Detroit, the latter officer 
received a pressing call from tlie inhabitants of Frencb- 
town, on the river Raisin, for protection against the Britisb 
and Indians assembled at Maiden. Advancing within 
three miles of the town, on the 17th of January, ne learnt 
that the enemy had already taken possession of it. He 
attacked them on the 18th, and drove them from their 
position with considerable slaugrhter. On the 20th he 
advanced to within twenty miles of Maiden, where a 
British force much stronger than his own was stationed. 

General Winchester's desire to afford relief to the inha- 
bitants of Frenchtown, had thus Drought his detachment 
into a situation of no little peril. The expedition in which 
he was engaged had been undertaken without the know- 
ledge of General Harrison, who, on learning his advance, 
sent for reinforcements, and pushed forward with the main 
body in hopes of aflfordinff him relief. 

TTie British were not slow to perceive their advantage. 
On the evening of the Slst of January, Colonel Proctor 
left Maiden with six hundred British and Canadian troops^ 
and one thousand Indians, under the command of theii 
diiefs, Splitlog and Roundhead, and at daybreak of the 22d, 
oommenced a furious attack upon the Americans. Gene- 
ral Winchester's left win^, amounting to six hundred 
men, was protected by pickets ; the right wing, one hun- 
dred and nfly in number, being exposed, was speedily 
defeated, and nearly the whole massacred by the Indians^ 
who cut off their retreat. A detachment ojf one hundred 
sent out to their relief shared the same fate. General 
Winchester and Colonel Lewis in attempting to rally 
them were made prisoners. ^Fhe left wing sustained ins 
unequal contest with undaunted valour until eleven o'clock, 
when General Winchester capitulated for them, stipulating 
for their protection from the fuiy of the Indians. This 

^^o advanced Into Canada 7— Where did he attack and defeat the 
British »— Vbtn was he attacked in turn ?--By wh-^n, and with wliai 
farce »~-DeaciiU the »»itle.— What was the result ? 
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engagement w^a violated on the next day, when a large 
body of Indians fell upon th«. wounded, tomahawked and 
scalped them, and setting fire to the houses, consumed 
the aead and the dying in one undistinguished conflagra- 
tion. In permitting this massacre. Proctor seems to have 
counted on daunting the courage of the Americans. Bui 
the eflfect was directly the reverse of what was intended. 
New volunteers, fired by these barbarities, flocked to thf 
standard of their country, and were eventually successful 
in avenging their murdered fellow citizens. 

General Harrison, having received considerable rein- 
forcements from Kentucky and Ohio, advanced to the 
rapids of the Miami, and there erected a fort which he 
called Fort Meigs, in honour of the governor of Ohio. 
This position had been selected as a suitable post for 
receiving reinforcements and supplies from Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, protecting the borders of Lake Erie, and concen- 
trating the forces intended for the recapture of Detroit, 
and the invasion of Canada. 

On the 26th of April, General Proctor with two thou- 
sand regulars, militia and Indians, from Maiden, appeared 
on the bank of the river opposite the fort, and erecting 
batteries on an eminence, commenced a regular siege. 
The Indians crossed the river on the 27th anc established 
themselves in the rear of the American lines. A heavy 
tire of shot and shells was poured in upon the fort for 
several days, and on the 3d of May, a battery was erected 
(HI the left bank of the river, within two hundred and fifty 
yards of the Anierican lines. 

General Harrison now received a summons to surrendexs 
which was gallantly refused. On the 5th of May, General 
Clay, with twelve hundred Kentuckians, advanced to the 
relief of Fort Meigs, and, by a spirited attack, succeeded 
in driving the besiegers from their works. .Eight hui>- 
dred of his troops having subsequently dispersed in the 
woods, in pursuit of the Indians, were drawn into an aixv 
buscade, and compelled to surrender. They were saved 
from massacre only by the decisive interference of the 
Indian chief Tecumseh, who humanely restrained his 
followers from their usual atrocities. Of the eight hun- 
dred men only one hundred and fifty escaped, the remain- 
dai being slain or captured. General Proctor, seeing no 

How were the prisoners treated 7— What was the effect of this conduct 
jf the British ?— What fort did General Harrison erect?— Where )-- 
When and by whom was it besieged ?•— Who advanced to its relief J— 
What success had General Clay 1— What disaster followed I 
23» 
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prospect of taking the fort, and being deserted by his 
Indian allies, who were heartily weaiy of the sie^e, 
.ifoandoned his position on the 9th of May, and retamea to 
Maiden. General Harrison having repaired the fort, lell 
it under command of General Clay, and returned to Ohio 
for reinforcements. Nothing further was attempted in 
this quarter until a naval force was ready for action on 
Lake £rie. 

The principal object of the campaign of 1813, on the 
Canadian border, was the capture oi Montreal. To efifect 
tliis, it was essential to gain the command on Lake Onta- 
rio. Sackett's Harbour, on the east end of the lake, near 
its outlet, was selected as a naval depot; and Commodore 
Chauncey had been occupied since the month of October, 
1812, in building and equipping a squadron sufficiently 
powerful to cope with that of the enemy, which consisted 
of six vessels, mounting in all eighty guns. In this he 
was successful ; and havingr made several captures in the 
autumn of \812, he was enabled, in the spring of the next 
year, to acquire the complete ascendancy on the lake, 
confining every British ship to the harbouj of Kingston. 

General Dearborn had now under his 'command a re- 
Sfpectable force of six thousand men, composing the army 
of the north ; and as Montreal was in a comparatively 
defenceless state, and could receive no reinforcements 
until June, it was his proper policy to have made an im- 
mediate descent upon that city. Unfortunately his exer- 
tions were directed to a much less important object. On 
the 23d of April he embarked at Sackett's Haroour with 
sixteen hundred men, on an expedition against York, the 
capital of Upper Canada, situated at the head of Lake 
Ontario. On the 27th he arrived at his destination, and 
immediately commenced a disembarkation. Remaining 
on board the fleet, he entrusted the command to Greneraj 
Pike, who succeeded in landing, though opposed by a 
superior force of the enemy, who, after a severe action, 
were driven to their fortifications. The remainder of the 
forces having effected a landing, the whole army advanced 
to the assault, carried the first battery, and was approach- 
mg the main works, when a magazine of the British, pre- 
pared for the purpose, blew up with a tremendous explo- 
sion, destroying one hundred of the assailants. General 

When was the siege raised 7— What was the chief object of the cani' 
paign of 1813 ?— What preparation was made by Commodore Chaoncay 1 
—What was General Dearborn's force ?— What place should he hat* 
tttacknd %-What place did he attack l—OeKribe the ocUoa. 
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Pike was mortally wounded by a stone which was thrown 
up by the explosion and struck him on the breast. 

He was immediately conveyed on board the comma 
id ore's ship, and soon expired. The troops paused a 
few moments at this unexpected catastroptie, but soon 
pressed forward and grained possession of the town. The 
grovernment hall was burned, contrary to the orders of th«» 
American general. The British lost 100 killed, and 600 
wounded and prisoners. The Americans, 320 killed and 
wounded. The object of the expedition being attained, 
the fleet proceeded to Niagara, landed the troops, and 
returned to Sackett's Harbour. 

On embarking for York, General Dearborn had left 
Sackett's Harbour in rather a defenceless state. It was 
consequently attacked on the 29th of May, by the com* 
bined land and naval forces of the British, under Sir 
Ge'orge Prevost and Sir James Yeo, General Brown, of 
the New York militia, had the chief command at thfc 
harbour. He detached Colonel Mills, with the militia 
and Albany volunteers, to oppose the enemy's landing. 
On their approach, the militia fired, without orders, and 
too soon to produce any effect, and then fled. Colonel 
Mills was slain in attempting to rally them. Generai 
Brown succeeded in rallying about 100, and fell upon tlie 
enemy's rear. The British advanced towards the village, 
and encountering Colonel Backus, with the regular troops 
and a few militia, after a severe action were repulsed and 

Describe the death of General Pike— What followed ?— What place 
ftma Dearborn left exposed 1— When was it attacked by Governor Pre- 
f Oft 7— Describe the actioi^ 
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driven to their boats. Lieutenant Chauni~ey, who had 
been ordered to set fire to the store houses and barrackc 
in case of defeat, anticipated that result, and thus caused 
the loss of the supplies which were essential to the suc- 
cess of the campaign. General Brown, in conse<)uence 
of his services on this occasion, was appointed a brigadier 
in the regular army. 

While these events were passing at Sackett's Harboui . 
operations of some importance were taking place at tho 
head of the lake. On the 27th of May, a descent was 
made upon Fort George, on the British side of the Nia- 
pra river, which, after a warm resistance, was taken. 
On the 28th the garrison at Erie abandoned that fort to 
the Americans, and concentrated their forces with those 
of the other British garrisons on the Niagara peninsula, 
beyond Burlington heights, about 40 miles west of Foit 
George. Qenerals Chandler and Winder were detached 
from Fort George with lOOO men to attack them. They 
were met and repulsed, with the loss of both these officers 
captured; and Sir James Yeo, arriving with his fleet, 
relieved the British, and compelled the Americans to 
return to their main army, with the loss of most of their 
artillery and baggage. A detachment of 570 men, undei 
Lieutenant Colonel Boerstler, being sent soon after tc 
attack a body of the enemy at Beaver Dams, was sup- 
rounded and captured. 

A second expedition, under the command of Colonel 
Scott, was sent against the British post on Burlington 
heights, on the 28th of July, The landing took place on 
the 3l8t ; but on reconnoitering the enemy's works, they 
were deemed too strong to be attacked with any prospec* 
of success, and the troops were immediately re-embarked. 
On their return they put into York, burnt the barracks 
and public stores, and brought off one piece of ordnance 
and a cjuantity of flour. 

During the time occupied by these operations, the Br>> 
tish had prepared a flotilla, superior to that of the Amer^ 
cans, which enabled them to turn the advantage on Lake 
Ontario in their own favour. On the 7th of October, Sii 
James Yeo appeared with his fleet before Fort George, 
where Commodore Chauncey lay at anchor with his squa- 
dron. He immediately went out, and in a gale which 

What was the result ?— What fort was taken on the !^th of May 'h- 
What was done by the Britisra on the 28ih 1— Who were sent against 
themi— With what success ?— What other disaster took place f--Wha 
unsuccessful expedition ?— What was done on the lake f 
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happened on the night of the 8th, lost two of his schooners, 
with a greater part of their crews. On the 1 0th, an action 
Cook place, in which two of the American schooners were 
taken. The fleets then separated, neither party being 
willing to come to a decisive contest. 

Thus terminated the operations of the American forces 
on Lake Ontario, under the direction of General Dearborn, 
He was now superseded, and General Wilkinson called 
from the south to take his place. 

General Wilkinson arrived at Sackett's Harbour on the 
Ist of August ; the war department, under the direction 
of General Armstrong, was removed to that place, and 
extensive preparations were commenced for a descent on 
Montreal. Tne army consisted of 8000 men ; but a period 
of three months elapsed before they were ready to descend 
the St. Lawrence on the expedition. This enabled the 
enemy to fortify every important point on the river ; and 
when, on the 5th of November, the flotilla set sail, their 
progress was disputed so obstinately, that it was found 
necessary to land a body of troops, under the command 
of General Brown, who proceeded in advance of the boats^ 
to dislodge the enemy from his posts on the river. The 
rear division, under General Boyd, encountered a party 
of equal force at Chrystler's fields, near Williamsourg, 
on the 10th of November. A spirited action ensued, m 
which the Americans, with considerable loss, succeeded 
in driving the British from their position, and enabling 
the flotilla to pass unmolested. 

On the 11th, General Wilkinson, with the main body, 
arrived at St. Regis, where General Hampton, with an 
additional force, had been ordered to meet him for the 
purpose of co-operating in the proposed descent on Moiv 
treal. Instead of obeying the order, Hampton sent a 
communication to his commander, informing him that in 
oonsec^uence of the sickly state of his troops, the want of 
provisions, &c., he had thought proper to fall back on his 
main depdt at Plattsburg, for the purpose of keeping open 
a communication with the St. Lawrence, and thus contri* 
buting to the success of the main object. In consequence 
of this strange proceeding of General Hampton the expe- 
dition was abandoned, and General Wilkinson's arm} 

Who took Dearborn's placel— What city did he undertake to capture" 
—How much time was lost In preparationl — What was the consequencel 
—What was fomd to be necessary 7— What was the result of General 
Boyd's encounter with the British ?— What was done by General Hamp 
jOq ?— What was the result of the expedition 'i 
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retirea to French Mills, and went into winter quartern 
lite disappointment and chagrin of the nation at the fkilnie 
of this attempt was proportioned to the extensiye prepara- 
tions and the sanguine hopes with which it had oeen 
undertaken. 

Before restoring his department to its only proper posi- 
tion the capital, the secretary of war. Genera] Armstrong, 
had issued an order to General M'Clure, commandingr at 
Fort George, to destroy the British town of New^ark. 
situated in its vicinity. This order was punctually com- 
plied with on the 10th of December, and about 500 unof- 
fending and innocent people were thus rendered houseless, 
and compelled in the imdst of a Canadian winter to seek 
shelter from the charity of their friends. 

This act, and the burning of York, were most severely 
retaliated by the British, who, when General M^Clnre 
sobsequently retreated, and Fort Niagara was lost, passed 
over to the American side of the river, burnt Niagsura and 
Lewistown, and laid waste all the other flourishing vil- 
lages and settlements on the Niagara between the lakes. 
Indeed these unnecessary acts of aggression on the Ca- 
nada borderers, were afterwards alleged in justification of 
every similar proceeding on the part of the enemy. 

Although the British were so deeply sensible of the 
injustice and cruelty of this mode of warfare when prac- 
tised upon their own people, they had been beforehand 
with tne Americans m its commencement. Having 
declared a blockade of the ports and harbours on the 
Chesapeake and Delaware bays, in December, 1812, they 
extended it on the following May to New York, and all 
the southern ports. A squadron of four ships of the line, 
and six frigates, under Admiral Cockbum, arrived in the 
Chesapeake early in March, and three seventy-fours, and 
several smaller vessels under Commodore Beresford, 
arrived in the Delaware about the same time. On the 
16tli of March, a demand was made on the inhabitants of 
Lewistown, on the Delaware, for supplies, which was 
promptly refused. The demand being again made and 
ugain refused, the British commenced a bombardment of 
the town on the 6th of April. They subsequently at 
tempted to land at two difierent places on the river, btif 
being met at the water's edge and driven back, they aban 

Wliat was done by General M'Clure ?— What was the conaegueDce 
- What naval armaments were sent out by the British ?— • Who bom 
Urded L awistown ?— Why J 
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doned the nver, after burning some merchant yessels, and 
sailed for Bermuda. 

Admiral Cockburn nursued a similar system of warfane 
an the Chesapeake. The plantations, farms, and gentle- 
men's seats on the shore were plundered. The villages 
of Frenchtown, Havre de Grace, Fredericktown, and 
Georgetown were plundered and burnt ; and Norfolk and 
the villages in its immediate neighbourhood were only 
saved from destruction by the spirited resistance of the 
inhabitants, assisted by some marines and sailors from 
the Constellation frigate and a few gun-boats in the 
harbour, who mannea a battery on Craney Island, sunk 
several of the British barges, and drove tne remaindei 
hack to their ships. 

The village ot Hampton, 18 miles from Norfolk, was 
defended by about 450 militia, against a British flotilla, 
with bombs and rockets, commanded by Admiral Cock 
bum ; but Sir Sidney Beckwith coming to the assistance 
of the admiral, with 2000 men,succeeded in capturing tlie 
place, which was forthwith abandoned to the soldieryt 
who perpetrated outrages on the inhabitants, which would 
have disgraced the darkest ages of barbarism. 

After mis great victory and triumph. Admiral Cockburn 
sailed with his squadron up the Potomac, to within 70 
miles of Washington; but finding the fortifications on 
the river in a good state of defence, he retired. He next 
proceeded up the bay, and threatened Annapolis and 
Baltimore ; out not deeming it prudent to attack those 
places, he proceeded to the soutn, pursuing his system 
of plunder and devastation on the coast of flie Carolinas 
and Georgia. 

These outrages, which were intended to render the 
nrar unpopular with the Americans, had a directly coi>> 
trary enect, infusing new 8|)irit and energy into their 
subsequent operations, and giving a tone to the public 
feeling, which was the only reauisite hitherto wanting 
towards the successful conduct oi the war* 

The blockade of the northern ports fell into better 
hands. Commodore Hardy, who commanded the squa- 
dron which blockaded New London, and held the frigates 
United States and Macedonian in a state of inaction theie 
during the latter period of the war, conducted his opera- 

What was done by Admiral Cockburn 'J—What saved Norfolk 1- 
What was done at Hampton?— What vff^re Cockburn's next ezploiu?— 
W^bat was tha effect of these outrages 1— What is said of Commodore 
Hardy 1 
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tions in a spirit of comparative forbearance and humanitj^ 
His chivalry, however, was not so generous as to permit 
his acceptance of the challenge from the commanders of 
those frigates, offering to meet the Endymion and Statira, 
ships of the blockadmg squadron, of eaual force. The 
aniform result of previous meetings of this kind was too 
ominous of disgrace to the British arms. 

• The success of the Americans in their naval encounters 
with the enemy was not less remarkable than it had bees 
during the preceding year. On the 24th of February, 
Captain Lawrence, in the sloop of war Hornet, fell lu 
witn the brig of war Peacock, and after a close action of 
fifteen minutes, compelled her to strike her colours and 
hoist a signal of distress. The firing of the Hornet 
instantly ceased, and the boats were hoisted out for the 
purpose of saving the British crew, as the vessel was in 
a sinking state. In spite of the most active exertions on 
the part of their generous enemies, thirteen of the British 
went down with the ship, and four of the Hornet's crew, 
who were rendering assistance, suffered the same fate. 

On his return to the United States, Captain Lawrence 
was promoted to the command of the frigate Chesapeake, 
then lying in Boston harbour. Soon after taking coiib- 
mand of his ship, Lawrence received a challenge from 
Captain Brooke, of the British frigate Shannon, to meet 
him in single combat, ship to ship, engaging that the 
Tenedos, which was then blockading Boston, in company 
with the Shannon, should be out of the way during tlie 
action. The challenge was promptly accepted. Tl» 
ships met ; the Chesapeake was taKen, and the gallant 
Lawrence, with his lieutenant Ludlow, fell in the actioik 
These frigates were nearly equal in weight of metal, the 
Shannon mounting fifty-two guns and the Chesapeake 
forty-eight; but the latter undoubtedly laboured under 
great disadvantages in the undisciplined and half intoxi- 
cated state of the crew, just out of port. Her capture, 
however, was a source of unbounded exultation to ths 
British. 

In May, 1813, Captain Allen, in the brig Argus, having 
conveyed Mr. Crawford, the American ambassador, to 
France, began a cruise in the British channel, during 
which he captured and destroyed British vessels and 
cargoes to the euxiount of two millions of dollars. He 

Describe the affair of the Hornet and Peacock.— Of the Che0apc«)9 
and Sliannon.— What is said of the Argus's cruise ? 
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was then assailed by the Pelican sloop of war, of twenty 
guns, and sustained a severe action of forty-three minutes, 
when the British frigate Sea Horse heaving in sight, the 
Argas struck. Captain Allen was mortally wounded 
danngthe engagement. 

In September, the United States brig Enterprise en- 
ooontered the British brig Boxer off the coast of Maine, 
^ind after an action of torty-five minutes compelled her tc 
surrender. Both the commanders fell in the action, and 
were buried together, with military honours, in Portland. 
The Boxer was superior to her antagonist in tonnage, men, 
and guns. She lost twenty-five killed, and fourteen 
wounded; while the Enterprise lost four killed, and 
eleven wounded. 

The British had employed the Indians as allies from 
the commencement of the war, and had rather encouraged 
than repressed their propensity to use their prisoners in 
the most barbarous manner. It was not till the summer 
of this year that the Six Nations declared war against 
England, and united their arms with those of the United 
States. In accepting their aid, it was made a strict con> 
dition, that they should treat their captives according to 
the usage of civilised nations ; and when a party of them, 
assisted by the nulitia, routed the enemy near Fort 
George, die prisoners being committed to their charge, 
were treated with the greatest humanity ; thus completely 
exploding the apology set up by the British officers, thai 
they could not controul their allies. 

The events on the north-western frontier were now 
assuming an interesting character. Both the British 
and Americans were strenuously engaged in preparing a 
naval force to be employed on Lake Erie ; and at the 
same time an attempt was made on Forts Stephenson 
and Meigs, by General Proctor, with a laroe torce of 
British and Indians. Towards the last of July, the 
enemy appeared in the neighbourhood of Fort Meig&, 
and endeavoured by a variety of stratagems to withdraw 
the Americans from their works into the open field. 
Not succeeding in this, on the 1st of August, Proctor 
laid siege to Fort Stephenson on the Sandusky river, with 
a force of five hundxed regulars and eight hundred 
Indians. The ganison consisted of only a nundied and 



Deflcribe the aclloa of the Enterprise and Boxer*— Who became 
allies of the United States 1— How did they behave 1— What forta were 
hreatened by General Proctor ?— How was he foiled by Harrison ^— Wb«i 



'Commanded Fort Stephenson 7— With what force was it attacked 1 
24 
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-iixty nen, with a single piece of cannon ; but they were 
commanded by Major Croghan, a young officer, distin* 
fished by che gallantry suited to his a^, and the 
firmness and judgment of a vetaan. He had been di- 
rected to abandon the fort on the approach of a superior 
force ; but confiding in his own resources and the courage 
of his men, he dared to assume the responsibility of 
defending it. 

Having poured into the fort a gallinff cannonade cif 
ediot and shells for two days, the British advanced at 
two different points to assault the works. One of the 
advancing parties, consisting of three hundred and fifty 
men, commanded by Colonel Short, was received with a 
heavy fire, and eip^hty of them, having leaped over the 
pickets into the ditch, were all killed or captured. Short 
himself being among the slain. The remainder were re- 
pulsed. The other party marched up a ravine towards the 
lort, and were received with a discharge of slugs and balls 
from the six pounder, which had been masked and reserved 
for their reception, and now mowed them down with 
prodijgious slaughter. This spirited resistance so coik*- 
pleteiy dismayed the enemy, that Proctor abandoned his 
dead and wounded and fled for safety. The Indians were 
so disappointed at missing the plunder and scalps of the 
garrison, that they forthwith began to abandon their allies 
in great numbers. 

Major Croghan, for his brilliant services in this affair, 
received the appointment of lieutenant colonel by brevet 
in the regular army; and the ladies of Chilicothe pre- 
sented him with a splendid sword. The repulse which he 
had given the British and Indians saved Fort Meigs firom an 
assault, and completely relieved the frontier to the south of 
the strait at Detroit, from its most troublesome enemy. 

General Harrison, who had the chief command on the 
north-western frontier, was now occupied in preparing 
his troops for a descent upon the enemy's territory, as 
soon as the squadron in preparation on Lake Erie should 
be ready to afford him the facilities of transportation. 
Early in September, Commodore Perry, who haa in a few 
months succeeded in constructing from the trees of the 
neighbouring forests, a respectable squadron, sailed froro 
Gne in pursuit of the enemy, who had hitherto command- 

With what force defended ?— Describe the afTatr.— What waa tbe 
result 1— How was Major Croghan rewarded T—For what wa« Geuera. 
Harrison preparing '» 
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cd the lake. His fleet consisted of nine small vessels, 
mounting in all fifty-six guns. That of the British, under 
Commodore Barclay, consisted of six larger vessels, 
mounting sixty-nine guns. His complement of men was 
also greater than that of Perry. 

On the 10th of September the fleets met off" Put-in-hay 
At the commencement of the action, the Lawrence, the 
flag ship, was attacked by the Detroit and Queen Charlotte, 
and as the wind was too light to allow the remainder of 
the squadron to come up to the commodore's support, he 
had to sustain their fire for two hours, when the Lawrence 
beingr redunwl to a sinking condition, he committed her to 
the charge ot Lieutenant Yarnall, and descF nding into a 
boat, passed through a shower of cannon balls and 
bullets, and transferred his flag to the Niagara. The 
wind now freshening, the remainder of the American 
vessels were brought into action, and soon compelled the 
surrender of the whole British fleet. 

This victory being the first obtained over a squadron, 
and bringing with it the most important advantages, 
occasioned greater rejoicing among the Americans than 
any which had preceded it. The gallant Perry was 
loaded with honours and distinctions, and his victory was 
proudly recorded in the annals and celebrated in the songs 
of his countrymen. 

On receivmg intelligence of Perry's success. General 

How large a fleet had Commodore Perry built ^What was the Bri 
lish naval force 1— When did the squadrons meet ?— Describe thetxatle 
—Who conquered "» 
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Harrison, who had been reinforced by a strong, body of 
Kentucky militia under Governor Shelby, embarkea on 
tne lake, and soon arrived at Maiden. This post had 
Keen abandoned by the British, who had atecended the 
river Thames as far as the Moravian villages. Here they 
were overtaken by General Harrison, on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, who succeeded in bringing them to action, and 
gained a complete victory. General Proctor saved hina 
self by flight, leaving his camp equipage and papera. 
Six hundred of the British were made prisoners. The 
Indians are said to have borne the brunt of the battle^ 
and fallen in great numbers. Their great chief, Tecun^. 
seh, was among the slain in the battle of the Thames, 
having been shot by Colonel Johnson. This victory 
restored to the Americans all the posts which had been 
surrendered by General Hull. 

The British had been no less successful. in exciting the 
hostility of the Indians at the southern extremity of the 
Union than at the north; and a visit of T^cumseh at the 
commencement of the war had stirred up among them a 
spirit of blind fanaticism which manifested itself by a 
series of hostilities, canied on bv the Creeks and Semi- 
noles against the frontier inhabitants of Georgia. This 
was repressed, however, for the time, by an incursion of 
2500 Tennessee volunteers led by General Jackson in the 
fall of 1812. Their hostility now burst forth with fresh 
violence. 

At Fort Mimms, in the Tensaw settlement, a party of 
300 inhabitants, who had fled thither for safety, were sur- 
prised on the 30th of August by 600 Indians, who broke 
mto the fort, drove the people into the houses which it 
inclosed, and set them on fire. Only seventeen escaped 
the general massacre. 

AS arrny of 3500 militia principally from Tennessee 
was speedily assembled, and placed under the command 
of GJeneral Jackson, for the purpose of chastising the au- 
thors of this unprovoked outrage. On the 2d ofNovem- 
ber a detachment of this force under General Coffee attack- 
ed the Creeks, at Talluschatches, destroyed 200 of their 
warriors, burnt their town, and captured 86 prisoners. 

What was now done by (reneral Harrison 1— Where did he overtake 
the British 7— Describe the battle of the Thames.— What did this victory 
restore to the Americans ?— What excned the hostility of the Indians in 
•he south?— Who repressed their attempts in the fall of 1812?— WhaJ 
^as done at Fort Mirams ?— Who now marched against the Indians T- 
What was done by General Coffe«» ? 
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BatUe of the Tbama. 

On the 8th, General Jackson attacked a large body of 
trie Creeks, who were assembled at Taladega, and defeated 
them ; the Indians leaving 290 of their warriors on the 
field, and retreating to the mountains. 

On the 18th of November, General White was eaually 
successful at the Hillibee village, where, after a bloody 
encounter, he defeated the Creeks, 60 of their warriors 
being killed, and 256 made prisoners, without the loss of 
a single man on the side of the Americans. General 
Floyd inflicted a similar defeat on the Indians at Autosse, 
on the 29th of November. 

On the 22d of January, 1814, General Jackson, with 
about 1400 men, was attacked by a large body of the 
Creeks near the bend of the Tallapoosa. The Indians 
were repulsed with considerable loss, and the genera^ 
having effected his object, a diversion in favour of General 
Floyo, retired to Fort Strother. A furious night attack, 
made upon General Floyd's detachment on the 27th, was 
successfully resisted; and the Indians were compelled, 
after a severe loss, to fly for shelter into the Caulibee 
swamp. 

llie last signal stroke of vengeance was inflicted on the 
Creeks at the Horse Shoe Bend, called by the Indians 
Tohopeka, on the Tallapoosa, March 27th, 1814. Here, 
by the judicious arrangements of General Jackson, they 
were completely surrounded, and after a most sanguinary 

What was done by General Jack8on7--B> General While 1— By 
General Floyd ?— Whal was done by General Jackson on the 22d of 
Januarv 7— By General Floyd on the 27ih 1— By General Jackson on th» 
27Ui of March? 

24* 
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battle, the grreater part of them were destroyed; 600 
\varriors fell in the battle, and but 300 escaped. 

This may be considered the closing scene of the Creek 
war, since the subsequent march of General Jackson to 
the Hickory Ground only terminated in the fonnal sub- 
mission of the chiefs. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1814. 

£arlt in the sprin? of 1813 an offer was made bjr the 
Emperor of Rupsia of nis mediation as the common friend 
of the United States and Great Britain, for the purpose 
of facilitating a peace between them. The president, 
having accepted this oifer, commissioned John Quincy 
Adams, the minister of the United States at St. Peters- 
burg, Albert Gallatin, and James A. Bayard, with the 
requisite powers to conclude a treaty of peace with per- 
sons clothed with similar powers, on the part of Great 
Britain. 

During the session of congress, which commenced in 
December, 1813, a communication was received from the 
British government, declining to treat under the mediation 
of Russia, and proposing a direct negotiation in London 
or Gottenburg. This proposition was accepted, and the 
latter place appointed for the meeting, which was after- 
wards transferred to Ghent; and Henry Clay and Jona- 
than Russell were added to the commissioners who had 
already gone to Europe. 

For the purpose of^ increasing the force of the leffular - 
army, several acts of congress were passed, offering large 
bounties to recruits, and providing liberally for the pay, 
rations, and clothing of the troops. A loan of twenty-five 
millions of dollars, an^ the issue of treasury notes for five 
millions, were also authorised. Provision was also made 
for the increase and better organisation of the navy, and 
for the defence of the seaboard. An embargo, which had 
What offer was made by the Emperor of Russia in 18131— What was 
the answer of Jie United Slates 1— Of the British government 1—Wkt> 
vvere added to the commission 1— What was doijr to increase the foais 
^ftheamiy'? 
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ueen laid to pievent the trade under British licenses, was 
repealed in April, 1814. 

The fall of Napoleon, having left Great Britain at peace 
vrith all nations except the United States, enablea that 
power to direct the whole of her disposable force aorainst 
the Americans. This circumstance, mcreasing the perils 
of the campaign, rendered it necessary to make greater 
exertions and sacrifices for the defence of the coun%. 

The spring passed away witliout any important opera- 
tions on either side. The army which had wintered at 
French Mills left that station m the early part of the 
spring, one division, under General Wilkinson, proceed- 
ing to Plattsburg, and the remainder, under General 
Brown, returning to Sackett's Harbour. In March, Gene- 
ral Wilkinson entered Canada, and made an attack on a 
party of the British stationed in a large stone building 
called La Cole Mill. He was defeated with a heavy loss ; 
and being soon afterwards superseded, his command was 
given to Creneral Izard. 

On the 5th of May, the British made a descent on Os- 
wego, and succeeded in capturing and destroying the fort 
and military stores at that place ; after which they returned 
to Kingston. 

Early in July, Greneral Brown crossed the Niagara 
river, and invested Fort Erie, which was surrendered 
without opposition, and the prisoners, 137 in number 
were sent to Buffalo. The army then advanced to Chip-. 
pewa, where a lar^e body of the British were postea ; 
and, on the 5th of July, a severe engagement took place, 
in which the British lost upwards of 300 killed and 
wounded, 200 being left dead on the field. The Ameri- 
can loss was 60 kuled, and 268 wonnded and missing. 
The British then retired to Fort George, and General 
Brown took post at Queenstown, to await reinforcemenis 
from Sacketrs Harbour. 

The expected reinforcements, however, being blockaded 
by a British fleet off the harbour, did not arrive. Detach 
ments from the army were occupied with unimoortanf 
skirmishes until July 25th, when the battle of Bridge- 
water, near the cataract of Niagara, took place. 

The British advanced to 3ie attack under General 
Drammond. The first brigade, under General Scott 

What was the effect of the fall of Napoleon 1-rWhat is said of ih» 
•rmy at French Mills 1— Of the capture of Oswego 1— Of Fort ErieV 
Give an account of the battle of Chippewa.— Of the battle of Bridge 
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with Towsob's artillery and a body of cayalry, composeo 
the advance of the Americans, ana, engaging the eoemj 
at six oVlock in the evening, sustained the attack without 
support for an hour. General Ripley, with fresh troops, 
then arriving, relieved Creneral Scott, and his exhaasted 
brigade formed a leserve on the rear* The British arttliery 
haa taken post on an eminence at the head of Lnndy^ 
Lane, and poured a most deadly fire on the AmericaDs. 
It became necessary to dislodge them or retreat. ' Will 
you advance and capture that battery V said the command 
mg general to Colonel Miller. * I will try, sir,' was the 
modest reply of the colonel, which afterwards became 
the motto of his regiment. He advanced coolly and stea- 
dily to his object, amidst a tremendous fire of artillery, 
ana at the point of the bayonet carried the artillery and 
the height. The guns were turned trpon the enemy. 
Several attempts were made to regain them without sao 
cess. The principal force of both parties were directed 
to this point, and a most sanguinary contest took place, 
which resulted in the defeat of the British. The loss on 
each side was about 800. Generals Brown and Scott 
being both severely wounded in the battle, the command 
devolved upon General Ripley, who took post at Fort 
Fjrie. General Gaines having arrived soon after and 
taken the command, was attacked by General Drommond, 
at the head of 5000 troops, who formally invested tiie 
place on the 4th of Au^st. Having advanced their lines 
to within 400 yards of the fort, the enemy commenced a 
brisk cannonade on the 13th, which continued the whole 
of that and the next day. The fire was steadily retarBe<) 
by the Americans. On the niffht of the 14th an assault 
was made by the British, which resulted in their repulse, 
with the loss of 900 men ; the Americans losin? but 84. 

On the 2d of September, General Brown had so ^ 
recovered from his wounds as to be able to resume the 
command. The British main body, under General Drum 
mond, was encamped two miles from Fort Erie, while 
las works were advanced to within 400 yards of the 
American lines. One of his brigades, with a detachment 
of artillery, was stationed at this advance. On the 17th, 
Generals Porter, Miller, and Brown, with large detach- 
ments, made a sortie, with a view to cut off the British 

What is said of Colond Miller ?— What was the loss on each side 9— 
Where did General Ripley take post ?-- Who invested Fort Erie 1— Whaf 
took place on the 13th of August ?--On the •2U of Seotemberl 
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advanced posts firom the main body. Within thirty 
minutes the "WViole line of the enemy's entrenchments 
were in possession of the Americans. The works were 
destroyed, and, strong reinforcements of the enemy coming 
up, the Americans retired within their lines. The Ame- 
rican loss was 79 killed, and 433 wounded and missing. 
The British lost 500 killed and wounded, and 385 cap- 
tured. The result of this gallant sortie completely dis- 
souraged the enemy, who, on the night of the 21st, raised 
the siege, which had continued 49 day^, and retired to 
Ids entrenchments behind the Chippewa. 

On the 9th of October General Izard arrived with rein 
forcements from Plattsburg, and took the command. 
General Brown retiring to Sackett's Harbour. General 
Izard, deeming it inexpedient to attempt any further offen 
sive operations in this quarter, demolished the works at 
Port Erie, and removed the troops to Buffalo. 

The next attempt of the British was a descent upon 
Plattsburg. This was the principal military and naval 
dep6t for the army of the north and the flotilla on Lake 
Cnamplain. Its defence was entrusted to General Ma- 
comb, with 1500 regulars, and the neighbouring militia, 
to be called in as occasion might require. On the 1st of 
September, General Prevost, with 14,000 men, advanced 
to Champiain, within 15 miles of the American lines. 
Having called in the militia, who flocked to his standard 
from the neighbouring country in great numbers. General 
Macomb made every exertion to impede the approach, and 

{>repare for the attack of the enemy. The bnages on ais 
ine of march were broken up, and every possible impedi- 
ment thrown in the way of nis passage, and the fortifica- 
tions at Plattsburg were strengthened by additional 
breastworks and batteries. 

On the 6th of September the British advance was met 
at Batemantown, six miles from Plattsburg, by a corps 
of 700 militia, under General Mooers. After some slignl 
skirmishing, the militia discovered the New York state 
dragoons m red uniform, reconnoitering the heights on 
their rear, and mistaking them for British troops in the 
act of surrounding their party, they broke and fled in 
every direction. On the same day the British, command- 

What took place on the 17th of September t— When was the siege 
raised 1— How long had it lasted ^--What was done by General Izard ? 
—What was the next point of attack for the British 1— How was Platts- 
burg defended T— What was the force of General Prevost ?— What took 
place on the 6th of September i • 
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stl by Sir George Prevost in person, entered Pktterhurg 
The Americans retired to the south side of the Saianac 
river, tore up the bridges and Inade breastworks of them, 
and guarded the ford- ways ; while the British strength- 
eoed their works and prepared for the attack. 

While these operations were ffoing forward on land, 
the American squadron on Lake Champkin lay at anchor 
in a bay two miles distant, awaiting the amval of the 
British fleet, which was to assist m the simultaneous 
attack about to take place on land and water. On the 
morning of the 11th, theenemy^s ships appeared, bearing 
down upon the Americans under easy sail, and the 
action immediately^ commenced. It was a hard fought 
battle, and it terminated in a manner highly honourable 
to the courage and resolution of Commodore M*Donough 
and his brave associates. The fleets were engaged two 
hours and twenty minutes. Nearly all the Bntish ship? 
were sunk or taken ; and when the action closed, there 
was not a mast standing in either squadron to which 
a sail could be attached. When the flag ship of the 
British, having lost its commander. Commodore Downie, 
struck her colours, the shores resounded with the accla 
mations of the American troops and citizens. The Bri- 
tish seeing tfieir fleet completely conquered, were dis- 
pirited and dismayed. 

At the moment when the naval action had commenced, 
thto British from their works on shore, had opened a 
heavy fire of shot, shells and rockets* upon the Ajoerican 
lines. Under cover of this fire, three desperate efforts 
were made to cross the Saranac, for the purpose of carry- 
ing the American lines by assault, all which were met 
and successfully resisted. One ford, guarded by militia, 
was passed, and a body of the British being drawn into 
the woods, were so severely handled that they were 
compelled to recross the river with considerable loss. 
At six o'clock in the evening, the British batteries were 
•silenced ; and during the night the whole army decamped 
with precipitation, leaving their sick and wounded, and 
most of their camp equipage, entrenching tools and 
provisions, behind them. The retreat was so sudden 
and unexpected, that it was not discovered by the Ame- 
rican general till the Briti^ were eight miles from the 

Describe the naval battle of the 11th.— What wafl the result? — What 
^aa the comparative force of the fleets 1 
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late scene of action. This battle termiaated the active 
warfare on the Canada border. 

The nayal events of this campaign on the ocean were 
not less brilliant than those with which the war hat^ 
commenced. The cruise of Captain Porter in the frisat' 
Essex, chi^y in the Pacific Ocean, had commenced tv 
1812. He nad captured a large number of Britisr 
vessels, and had succeeded in completely destroying tnti 
enemy's commerce within the range of his cruise. Onr 
of the captured vessels had been coitVerted into a vesf^i 
of war mounting 20 guns, which he named the Essex 
Junior. The intelligence of Captain Porter's exploits in 
the Pacific had at length occasioned a force of the enemy 
to be sent in pursuit of him. While the Essex and 
Essex Junior were lying in the harbour of Valparaiso, 
the Phoebe, a British frigate of 38 guns, and a sloop of 
war, appeared ofi" the port. Having entered the haroour 
and obtained provisions, they cruised off the port for six 
weeks. Their united force was much greater than 
Captain Porter's. On the 28th of March, the Essex 
attempted to escape to sea, but in rounding the point she 
was struck by a squall which carried away her main top 
mast, and unable to regain the harbour. Captain Porter 
ran into a small bay and anchored within pistol shot of 
the shore. Here, m violation of the rights of neutrality, 
he was attacked in a most unfavourstole position by a 
superior force, consisting of both the British ships above 
mentioned, and after gallantly maintaining the unequal 
contest for three hours, was compelled to surrender. 
The disregard of the British for the rules of warfare 
relating to an enemy under the protection of a neutral 
nation, was, subsequently referred to by the Americans 
m justification of ueneral Jackson's retaliatory procee(^ 
mgs in Florida. 

The sloop of war Peacock, of 18 gons, commanded by 
Captain W arrin^on, on the 29th of April, fell in wiUl, 
ana after an action of 42 minutes, captured the Britisk 
brig of war Epervier of 18 guns ; the Peacock and her 
priz3, witli 120,000 dollars in specie, arrived safely in 
the United States. The sloop of war Wasp, of 18 gun^, 
commanded by Captain Blakely, encountered, on the 28th 
of June, the Briusn brig of war Reindeer, of 19 guns, 
and after a spirited action of two hours compelled her to 

Wliat wafl the effect of M'Donough*8 victory on the land operatioitf ^ 
- What other uaval actiona took place this year 1 
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surrender. The British yessel was so much disabled 
chat it was found necessary to set her on fire. In Sep 
i«mber, Captain Blakely fell in with and captured the 
British sloop of war Avon, of 20 mins. The appearance 
of a British squadron compellea Captain Blakely to 
abandon his prize, which sunk soon after the removal of 
her crew. 

In February, 1815, Captain Stewart in the Constitution 
fell in with the British frigate Cyane, of 34 ffuns, and 
the sloop of war Levant, of 21 guns, and notwithstandinjr 
their ,great superiority of force, engaged them both and 
soon compellea their surrender. The British loss in both 
their ships was 77 killed and wounded ; the American, 3 
killed and 12 wounded. 

The frigate President, commanded by Captain Deca- 
tur, on the morning after sailing from New York, was 
chased by the British blockading squadron, consisting of 
the Majestic, mounting 70 guns, and the Endymion, 
Pomona and Tenedos, oT 50 guns each. The Endymion, 
overtaking her first, was engaged, completely disman- 
tled, and her guns silenced; but the squadron soon 
after coming up, the gallant Decatur was compelled to 
strike his colours. 

A very spirited naval action waiS that of the Hornet, 
of 18 guns, commanded by Captain Biddle, and the 
Penguin, of 19 guns, fought in January, 1815, and ter- 
minated by the capture and destruction of the British 
vessel. The achievements of the navy had rendered 
this species of force highly popular with the nation ; and 
its encouragement and gradual increase has ever since 
been the settled policy of the government. 

The withdrawal of the British arms from the continent 
of Europe, and their embarkation for this country, ren- 
dered it a matter of necessity to fortify every important 
point on the seaboard, as it could not be known where 
the anticipated invasion was to take place. The people 
rf the great commercial cities, New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and Baltimore, employed themselves with great 
activity in strengthening their respective fortifications, 
<itid the militia were mustered, and large bodies of them 
drafted for camp duty. The military district in the 
neighbourhood of Washington, was assigned to General 
Winder, and 1000 regular troops were placed at his 

^at measures of defence were taken on the seaboard f— Who com 
nanded the amiy near Washington 1 
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disposal, with authority to call out 15,000 militia, if their 
services should be required. 

On the 10th of Au^st, a British fleet of 60 sail, under 
Admiral Cochrane, with a land force of 6000 men, under 
General Ross, entered the Chesapeake Bay, and proceeded 
to the mouth of the Potomac, when a squadron under 
Commodore Gordon entered that river, and advanced 
towards Alexandria. The principal part of the fleet, with 
the land forces, continued their course to the mouth of the 
Patuxent, aiid entered that river on the 18th. Commodore 
Barney, who commanded the American flotilla of gun- 
boats on that river, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the enemy blew them up, and proceeded to join Gene- 
."al Winder. 

The British, on their advance up the Patuxent, learning 
the defeiiceless state of Washington determined on an 

TBdition to that city. Five thousand men, under Gene- 
Ross, having landed at Benedict, advanced towards 
the capital; the Americans retiring before him. The 
whole force for the defence of the city, including militia, 
did not exceed 7200. They were concentrated on and 
near the heights of Bladensburgh. On the 24th ^e 
British advanced, and commenced an attack, driving in 
the advanced parties until they encountered the battery 
of Commodore Barney, mannedwith seamen and marines, 
who gave them the only serious repulse which they met, 
and inflicted the heaviest loss which they suflfered in the 
battle. Being deserted by the militia, this gallant little 
band were at length surrounded, and their commander 
being wounded, was captured and paroled for his courage 
by General Ross. The city was then abandoned by the 
president and heads of departments ; the whole American 
force retreated to Georgetown. 

At eight o'clock in the evening, General Ross entered 
the city at the head of 800 men. Having arrived on 
(>apitoi hill, he ofiered terms of capitulation, which were, 
that the city might be ransomed by paying a sum of 
money nearly equal to the value of public and private 
property which it contained ; and that, on receiving it, 
the British roops should retire unmolested. As there 

When did the British arrive in the Chesapeake 1— With what force 1 
—Whither did Commodore Gordon's squadron proceed?— Admiral 
Cochrane's 7— What was done by Commodore Barney ?— What occasion 
ed the British expedition to Washington 1— Who commanded it?- 
Whendid they cemmence t/ie attack t-- Who resisted it manfully 1-- 
WThat was the result 1— How did Ross behave after taking Uieciiy%~ 
95 
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was no civil or military authority on the spot, competent 
to enter into such an arrangement as this, he proceeded 
to hum the capitol, the presiaent's house, the omces of the 
several departments, and a considerable number of private 
dwellings. The navy yard, with its contents, one 
frigate on the stocks, ana several smaller vessels were 
also destroyed. The libraries and public archives, 
together with all the works of art contained in the public 
buildings, were included in the general confiaCTation. 
No parallel for this act of Vandalism can be found in the 
annals of modem warfare. 

Having accomplished their object, the enemy, on the 
^5th, made a precipitate retreat, and, on the 30th, em* 
barked at Benedict. 

The squadron, under Commodore Gordon, which had 
advanced up the river Potomac, arrived at Alexandria 
(»i the 29th; and the commander bavin? granted terms 
of capitulation to the citizens, by which the shipping, 
naval stores, and merchandise were delivered up, receivM 
the sunender of the place. A scene of indiscriminate 
plunder then ensued. The vessels in the harbour were 
taken and loaded with the large stores of flour, tobacco, 
cotton, wines, and sugars, of which Alexandria was the 
dep^t, and the whole was carried off with the squadron, 
on its return down the river. The public and private 
buildings of the town were mercifully spared. 

The success of General Ross at Washington induced 
him to undertake the capture of Baltimore. He boasted 
that he would make that city his winter quarters, and 
with the force which he commanded he could marcli 
where he pleased in Maryland. 

The Americans were not unprepared for an attack in 
this quarter. A force of militia from Maryland and the 
neighbouring states, together with the regular troops who 
had recently been engaged at Washington, amounting tn 
all to fifteen thousand men, had been assembled for the 
defence of the citv. The command of these troo^^s was 

fiven to General Smith, of the Maryland militia, assisted 
y General Winder. 

On the 11th of Septembei, a British squadron cf fifty 
sail, with six thousand men, entered the mouth of the 

What remarks are made on the condact of the British 7— When did xbf 
British retreat t— What was done by Commodore Gordon at Alexandria i 
—What was the next point of aitaclc ?— What was said by Ross 1~ 
what measures were talcen for the defence of Baltimore 1— When dtu 
the British arrive at the mouth of the Patapsco ^—With what force 1 
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Patapsco, and on the morning of the 12th commenced 
landing at North Point, fourteen miles below the city. 
General Strieker was detached with three thousand 
five hundred militia to oppose their advance. General 
Ross, having preceded the main body of his army with 
a small reconnoitering party, was shot through the breast 
by a rifleman, fell into the arms of his aid-de-camp, and 
died in a few minutes. The command devolved on 
Colonel Brook, who led on the attack, which was com- 
menced by a discharge of rockets from the British, and 
was succeeded b^ grape, canister, and small arms on both 
sides. A^r maintaining his position for an hour and a 
half against a ^at superiority of numbers. General 
Strieker was at length obliged to retire to Worthington 
Mills, half a mile in advance of the main body. 

On the night of the 12th, the British bivouacked in 
advance of the battle ground, and on the 13th commenced 
their march towards the city. When within two milef 
of the American lines they halted to await the result of 
the attack on Fort M'Henry. This fortress defends the 
narrow passage from the Patapsco into Baltimore harbour, 
cwo miles below the city, and its command had been 
pntrusted to Major Armistead, with one thousand, men. 
Fort Covington, on the right of Fort M'Henry, was 
commanded by Lieutenant Newcomb. On the 12th, a 
British squadron of sixteen ships drew up in line of 
battle within two miles and a half of the forts, and at 

Who was detached to meet them t— What followed ?— What was 
done on the 13th 7->-What forts were bombarded 1— Who commanded 
(hem 7 
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Buraise on the 13th, commenced an attack on them witii 
bombs and rockets. Twelve hundred men were detached 
to storm the works on the succeedmg night, and the 
battle raged with great fury till the morning of the 14th, 
when the assailants, being completely foiled, wens 
compelled to retire, and the squadron smled down the 
river. Their example was speedily followed by the 
army, who had. sanguinely anticipated the capture and 
plunder of Baltimore. The whole fleet soon after left 
Uhesapeake Bay for the south. 

While the central parts of the American seaboard 
were suffering these attacks from the British, the towns 
on the coast of New England were not spared. On the 
7th of April a detachment from tiie blockading squadron 
in Long Island Sound ascended the Connecticut river to 
Pettipaug Point, and burned twenty-tWo vessels which 
nad been moored there as a place of safety. The village 
was set on fire in several places, but the flames were 
extinguished by the inhabitants. 

On the 9th of August, another detachment from the 
same squadron appeared off Stonington Point, and con) 
menced a bombardment of the village. The militia of 
the neighbourhood, having assembled in considerabln 
numbers with artillery, made so gallant a defence, that 
the British were compelled on the 11th to give up the 
contest and retire. 

The extensive seaboard of the state of Maine, by its 
defenceless state and its vicinity to the British provmces 
offered an easy conquest to the eneniy. On the 11th of 
July a squadron under Commodore Hardy, with twelve 
hundred troops, took possession of Eastport, on Moose 
(sland, erected fortifications, and requirea the people to 
take the oath of allegiance to his Britannic majesty, oi 
quit the island. Having accomplished this obiect, the 
(tommcodore returned to his station off New Lonaon 

On the 1st of September an expedition under Sir Joho 
Sherbroofce, governor of Nova Scotia, and Admiral Grif- 
iith, witli 40 sail and several thousand troops, entered the 
Penobscot river and took possession of Castine. They 
next sent a detachment of 600 men to Belfast, and having 
received the surrender of that place, proceeded 35 miles 
up the river to Hampden, to which place the American 
When waa an assault made on them 1— With what success 1— Whal 
Sallowed ?— What was done by the British on the 7th of April 1— Onlh» 
fch »f August 9-On the llih of July 1— When was Maine invaded ^ 
Rir John Sherbrooke ?— What place did he first tak9 ■» 
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fh^te Adams had retired on their approach. The militia 
had assembled in considerable numbers, but fled on the 
approach of the enemy. Captain Morris was therefore 
compelled to blow up his ship, destroy his stores, and 
retire with his crew to Portsmouth. The British com- 
manders having taken possession of the principal towns 
on the coast, published their proclamation at Castine, 
declaring the conquest of all the country east of the 
Penobscot to Passamaquoddy Bay, and requiring the 
submission of the people to the British government 
The territory thus occupied comprehends 42 flourishing 
towns — ^nearly one half of the state of Maine. 

The opposition to the measures of government in New 
England oecame more decided than ever at this period 
of the war. In Massachusetts it was even proposed to 
withhold the revenue of the state from the national trea- 
sury, and apply it to the purposes of local defence. A 
convention of delegates was assembled at Hartford for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the measures which 
miffht be deemed necessary for self-defence, and the 
redress of their alleged grievances. To compose this 
assembly members were appointed by the leffislature of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island ; and two 
from New Hampshire, and one from Vermont, received 
their appointment from county meetings. The session 
commenced December 15th, 1814, and lasted three weeks, 
their deliberations being conducted with closed doors. 
On adjourning, the convention put forth an address, 
charging the general ffovemment with pursuing a system 
of measures unfriendly to the interests of New England, 
and recommending amendments to the federal constitution. 
A committee was despatched to Washington to confer 
with the national government on the subject of applying 
tlie revenue of New England to its defence; but the 
arrival of the news of peace arrested all further proceed- 
ngs. 

The Spanish authorities at Pensacola, who had encou* 
Mged he Indians in their hostilities since the commence- 
i<ient of the war, now afforded the same encouragement 
to the British. On the 25th of August three British ships 
of :var arrived there, and landed military stores and pro- 
visions, and 300 troops, which were conducted to th« 

Relate the affair of the Adams.— What portion of Maine was occuplwJ 
by the British 1— What is said of Nantucket and the other islands? -Of 
the Hartford convention ?—W>iere did the British find shelter aoJ 
encouragement '!—When''e did they draw supplies ) 
25 
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Spani&h fort. Colonel Nicholls, the commander, then 
|)Qblished an address to the native inhabitants of Loois- 
lana, calling on them to unite with the British in expel- 
ling the Americans from the south. This address, how- 
ever, had very little effect. The enemy's army at Pensa- . 
cola was supplied with provisions from New Orleans by 
a direct commerce. General Jackson, who had the com- 
mand of the military district including Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, and the Mississippi territory, immediately arrested 
the intercourse between rensacola and New Orleans, and 
prohibited all coomierce between the two places. 

On the island d* Barrataria near the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, a horde of pirates had established themselves, 
and were committing depredations on the commerce of 
all nations. As their force was considerable, the British 
commander at Pensacola endeavoured to engage them in 
the service of the British, but his offers were declined. 
The Americans took a more summary course with the 
pirates. Commodore Patterson commandant of the Ame- 
rican squadron at New Orleans, attacked them with gun- 
boats, and other small craft on the 1 6th of September, and 
compelling them to seek safety in flight, captured their 
whole fleet of cruisers and prizes, and cotid acted them 
safely to New Orleans. 

On the 16th of September, the British sent an expedi- 
tion from Pensacola against Fort Boyer on Mobile Point 
at the entrance of the bay ; which was defeated with the 
loss of a ship of war, ana a considerable number of killed 
and wounded. I'he whole armament then returned to 
Pensacola. 

The establishment of the British at this post was so 
injurious to the United States, that General Jackson 
ietermined on his own responsibility to dislodge them. 
Accordingly, on the 6th of November, he a|)peared before 
Pensacola with three regiments of regular infantry and & 
large body of militia, and sent a flag to the governs, 
which was fired upon and- compelled to return. General 
Jackson th^ attacked the fort and carried it after a smart 
action, and compelled the British to retreat to their ship- 
ping; their escape being effected only by the blowing 
up of Barancas, a valuable fortress oelonging to the 
Spaniards. 

.Who put a stop to this intercourse l—Who offered alliance to ;hi» 
pirates?-- Who conquered and expelled themi— Relate the affair of For^ 
Hoyer.— Why did General Jackson determine to dislodge the BriUab 
— '^eiisacola 1— Give an account of his proceedings 
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The British had for some time been preparing for ai. 
expedition against New Orleans. The fleet lately em- 
ployed in the Chesapeake, and the whole British force 
which could be spared from the Atlantic coast, had been 
assembled at Jamaica and at Bermuda, to prepare for thi& 
grand attempt. Large reinforcements had been ordered 
from England, under General Packenham, furnished not 
only with the means of war, but with printing presses, 
and custom-house and civil officers, and every thing in- 
cident to a permanent establishment. Indeed so certain 
were the enemy of accomplishing their object, that there 
were merchants on board the fleet who went out for the 
purpose of buying the cotton which was to compose a pari 
of tne coveted plunder. 

On the 20th of November, this formidable armament, 
consisting of sixty vessels with eight thousand troops^ 
sailed from the West Indies, and on the 18th of Novemoei 
arrived at the entrance of Lake Borgne. On the 2d of 
December, 'General Jackson with the regular troops from 
the Mobile and Mississippi territory, arrived at New 
Orleans, and immediately commenced a system jof efficient 
measures for its defence. The militia of Louisiana and 
Mississippi were ordered out en masse, and large detach- 
ments from Tennessee and Kentucky. From Governor 
Claiborne of Louisiana, General Jackson had previously 
learnt that the city corps had for the most part refused to 
turn out on the requisition of General Flournoy, that the 
legislature of the state, then in session, had encouraged 
them iu their disobedience, and that among the citizens 
there were many disaffected to the government of the 
United States, and friendly to the British. 

Finding on his arrival in the city that this information 
was correct, and that the most imminent danger was 
threatened bv the presence and influence of the disaffiBcted, 
General Jackson, after consulting with the governor and 
other leading citizens, on the 16th of December, issued 
an order, declaring the city and environs of New Orleans 
to be under strict martial law. The rigid police which 
this measure enabled him to exert, soon freed the city 
from the spies and traitors with which it had abounded ; 
and the citizens addressed themselves earnestly to the 
business of preparing for the vigorous defence of the city. 

What preparations were made for an attack on New Orleans!— When 
414 the British arrive 7— Who took the coramand at New Orleans 7- 
Why did he dadare martial law)— What was the effect of this measur 
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Tiie fortifications were strengthened, and every man wiic 
could bear arms was required to take a part in the military 
operations on which the safety of all depended. 

Fort St. Philip, which guarded the passage of the rivei 
^t Detour la Piaquemine was strengthened and placed 
under the command of Major Overton. An extensive line 
of works was erected four miles below the city, on the 
east bank of the Mississippi, the right resting on the river, 
and the left reaching to an impenetrable cypress swamp. 
A ditch which had been dug for agricultural objects, 
between the river and the swamp, was now made use of 
for an important military purpose. On its northern bank 
entrenchments were thrown up, and large quantities of 
cotton bales were so arrangea as to protect the troops 
effectually from the enemy°s fire. These works were 
well mounted with artillery. Opposite this position, on 
Uie west bank of the river. General Morgan with a body 
of militia was stationed, and near him Commodore Pat- 
terson with the crews and ffuns of part of hi» squadron ; 
enfilading the approach of the enemy against the principal 
works. A detacnment was stationed above the town to 
guard the pass of the Bayou St. John. These dispositions* 
having been made for the defence of the city, the approach 
of the enemy was firmly awaited. 

To clear me way for the transportation of their troops 
bv boats, the British first sent forward forty launches 
filled with men, who attacked, and after a desperate 
resistance, captured and destroyed, the American notilla 
stationed on Lakes Borgne and Pontchartrain, consisting 
of five gun-boats and a small sloop and schooner. Having 
thus obtained possession of the lakes, on the 22d of De- 
cember a detacnment was sent from their rendezvous, at 
Ship Island, to the Bayou Bienvenue, and having effected 
a landing unobserved, were marching towards the city. 
General Jackson having been apprised of their approach, 
marched out and attacked them on the night of the 23d, 
Jin this action the British lost 500 in killed, wounded, and 
missing. They retreated, and entrenched themselves at 
Bienvenue, four miles from the American camp. The 
armed schooners Caroline and Louisiana, dropped down 
the river from the city, and opened a fire on the British 
lines. On the 27th, the Caroline got aground, and was 

What preparations were made for the dei^nce of the city at Fort Su 
Philip 7— On the east bank of the Mississippi 7— On the west bank 1- 
^bpve the city ?— Relate the affair of the gun-boats —Th* actioe. of Urn 
">! December 
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set on fire and destroyed by the hot shot of the enemy. 
The Louisiana succeeded in getting out of the reach of 
(iieir batteries. 

On the 28th the British advanced within half a mile of 
the American lines, and opened a fire of shells and rockets, 
but were repulsed by the artillery. On the night of the 
31st, they came within 600 yards of the works, erected 
three batteries, and opened a heavy fire. Under cover of 
these batteries they attempted three times to storm the 
works, but were repulsed, and their batteries being si- 
lenced they returned to their former position. 

The final assault was reserved for the 8th of January 
To ensure its success it was deemed necessary to order a 
simultaneous attack to be made on the main works, and 
on the position of General Morgan and Commodore Pa*, 
terson west of the river. Colonel Thornton was detached 
for the latter service, wi^h 500 inen, and soon effected a 
landing. Colonel Davis, with 300 Kentucky militia, 
being ordered to the water's edge to oppose them, was 
soon put to flight, and the Louisiana militia, under General 
Morgan, dso fled, deserting their batteries. Commodore 
Patterson's battery being thus left unsupported, his crews 
were obliged to yield to a superior force ; but the resistance 
which they were able to make, detained the British until 
the contest on the other side of the river was nearly ovei 

While these operations were going forward on the west 

bank of the river, the decisive action was fought on the 

What took place on the 27th 1— On the 28th 1— On the 31st 1— What 

was the plan of operations for the 8th 7— What was the British plan o1 

Mtack 1— How did they succeed on the west bank % 
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opposite side. At daybreak on the 8th, the mam body 
of the British, under General Packenham, advanced from 
dieir encampment to storm the American lines. A bat- 
tery which they had erected the evening before, witiib 
800 yards, opened a iire to protect their advance. They 
eame on in two columns, the left column along the levef 
itgainst the American right, and the right column advan 
cmff to the swamp for the purpose of turning^ Genera) 
lacKSon's left. When they naa approached within 301 
yards of the lines, forty pieces of artillery from the Ame- 
rican works, opened upon them a destructive fire of grapr 
shot and musket balls, and mowed them down .by hun* 
dreds, while the riflemen taking deliberate aim, made 
nearly every shot take effect. Tflirough this destructive 
fire the British left column rushed on with their fascines 
and sealing ladders, and carried the advanced bastion of 
the American nght ; but being unsupported, and assailed 
by the battery planted in the rear, and a regiment of 
rmemen brought up for the purpose, they were driven 
from the ground with immense loss of lives. The right 
•column of the British having attempted to pass into me 
£wamp for the purpose of turning the American left, were 
prevented from effecting their object by the nature of the 
ground, and being exposed to the fire from the batteries, 
were compelled to retire. The assault continued an hour 
and a quarter, during which the British were exposed to 
the destructive fire from the American artillery and mus- 
ketry, while the breast-works of cotton bales, which no 
balls could penetrate, afforded a perfect protection to their 
opponents. General Packenham was mortally wounded; 
General Gibbs, the second in command, also received a 
mortal wound ; and General Keane, the third in command, 
was wounded so severely as to be incapable of performing 
his duties of commander. 

At 8 o'clock the British retreated to their works. The 
militia were anxious to pursue them, but General Jackson 
prudently determined not to nr^k the loss of the city by 
80 rash a proceeding. Of the troops which the Bnftsb 
had brought into the field, 700 were killed, 1400 wounded, 
and 500 captured, making a total loss of 2600. The 
Americans lost 6 killed and 7 wounded. Of Greneral 
Morgan's detachment on the west bank, and of a party 

Describe the opening of the main batttle of the 8th of January.— The 
frperattone on Jackson's right )— On his left ?— How long did the aa " 
Mt?-Whn H1 1— What was the result 7 -The loss on each side » 
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^ent on a sortie on the British lines, 49 were killed, and 
178 wounded. 

The British kept up the appearance of renewing tlie 
attack, and on the 9th commenced a bombardment of Fori 
St. Philip, which was continued till the 17th, and 8U*#- 
tained by Major Overton and his Harrison with but trifling 
loss. This, however, was merely a feint to co^er their 
final retreat, which took place on the 16th of January 
under the direction of General Lambert. 

While the whole country was electrified with me news 
of ttiis important victory, mtelligence was received from 
Gur)pe of the conclusion of a treaty of peace by the €©«>• 
missioners assembled at Ghent. The treaty had been 
filled on the 24th of December, and ratified by the Prince 
Regent of England on the 27th. It was received in the 
United States on the 11th, and ratified on the 17th of 
February by tlie President and senate. The pacification 
of Europe m 1814 had removed all the real grounds of 
war between Great Britain and the United States, by 
rendering the interruption of American commerce and the 
impressment of seamen unnecessary for promoting the 
'objects of the British government. The conauests on botli 
yides were restored ; and provisions were made for settling 
the boundaries between the United States and Canada, 
which have ever since been a subject of negotiation. 

A treaty to regulate the commerce between the two 
vtountries was signed at London on the 3d of July, and 
ratified by the President on the 22d of December. 

The Algerines having taken the opportunity, afiforded 
by the war with Great Britain, to make depredations on 
American commerce, war was declared against them in 
March, 1815, and a squadron under the command of 
Commodore Bainbridge was sent out to chastise them. 
TTie squadron in the Mediterranean under Commodore 
Decatur, after capturing some of their ships, appeared 
before Algiers ana speedily compelled the Dey to sign a 
;reaty relmquishing all future claims for tribute from the 
United States. On the arrival of Commodore Bainbridge, 
irrangements were made with the regencies of Tunis and 
rriptHi which afforded security to the American commerce 
from Ihe depredations of Barbary cruisers. 

How long did the British remain aAer the battle of the 8th 1— What 
aitelligence came from Europel— When was the treaty ratified?— What 
*'ere some of its provisions?— When was a commercial treaty signed U- 
What is said of the AlgerinesT— When was war declared against them? 
'How was the affair terminated 1 
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President Madison's second tenn of office being aboni 
to expire, an election was held in the autumn of 1816, 
which gave the first office in the nation to James Monroe, 
md that of vice-president to Daniel D. Tompkins, of New 
fork. 



CHAPTER XL. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JAMES MONROE. 

The change of administration made no apparent dUS^ 
fence in the policy of government. Its attention was 
chiefly directed to the south. The Union was not con- 
sidered complete without the acquisition of Florida. 
Spain, against whom almost all her trans- Atlantic posses- 
sions were in full revolt, kept but a feeble hold of &ese 
countries. The ffovemment of the United States endea- 
voured to obtain tnem in exchange for pecuniary claims ; 
and not to alarm tlie pride of Spain, preserved a strict 
neutrality between the mother country and her revolted 
colonies. 

Spain, however, hesitated to render up what remained 
to her of Florida. Some adventurers from the insurgent 
colonies, in the mean time, took possession of Amelia 
Island, off their eastern coast, and seemed determined to 
convert it into a strong hold for bucaniering, for carrying 
on a commerce in slaves, and for tampering with the 
Indians. The American government drove out the occu- 
pants and destroyed their establishment. 

In the following year, 1818, an occasion was presented 
for taking possession of the main land of Floriaa. The 
Seminole Indians, within the Spanish territory, having 
made hostile incursions on the neighbouring states. Gene- 
ral Jackson, commanding the forces of the south, was 
ordered to reduce them, but not to enter Florida excej t in 
pursuit of an enemy. 

In addition to the regular force under his command, he 
raised an army of volunteers, and pursued the Indians 
into Florida. Two Englishmen, Arouthnot and Ambris- 

Who succeeded president Madisonl—Wliat territory did the United 
States wish to acquire ?— What island was taken possession of 1— Fin 
A'iiat reason 7— Who captured it ?— What Indians showed hostility >- 
Wiio was ordered to cliasiise them 7— How did he execute the cooiiniB 
oion ? 
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ter, having fallen into his hands, were accused of beinf» 
engaged in inciting the Indian hostilities, tried by court 
martial, and executed. The general, being satisfied that 
the Spanish garrisons gave aid and protection to the In* 
dians, marched to Pensacola, the capital, and expelling 
the Spanish authorities, took possession of the place. 

For this occupation of a neutral territory General Jack- 
son was called to account by congress ; and the wholp 
conduct of the Seminole war was made the subject of 
investigation by a committee appointed for that purpose, 
who drew up a report strongly mculpating the general. 
He was defended by the government party. Debate ran 
high, aud divisions upon the several qnestions were nearly 
equal. The friends of the accused, however, succeeded 
in carrying his complete exculpation. 

Spain was in no condition to dispute th^ claims or corv 
duct of the United States. Her mmister, in the following 
year, even signed a treaty in which the cession of Florida 
was stipulated. But King Ferdinand refused to ratify it, 
sending an envoy to make complaints on different points, 
principally with respect to encroachments upon the Mex- 
ican province of Texas. Ere the period of Mr. Monroe's 
Residency expired, however, he had the satisfaction of 
nnally negotiating the acquisition of the Floridas, on 
w^ich he congratulated congress in 1821 . This diplomatic 
difficulty being removed, the independence of the South 
American republics was recognised by their elder sister 
of the north, in the ensuing year. 

While thus completing itself in the south, the territory 
of the United States proper was extending itself wesW 
ward to and beyond the Mississippi. Illinois had just 
been admitted into the Union, and Missouri demanded 
also to be erected into a state. This gave occasion to 
very animated discussions in congress, the northern men>- 
bers being desirous to deny to the people of this state ths 
privilege of owning slaves, and tne southern members 
being equally anxious to grant them this boon. The state 
was finailly admitted by a sort of compromise respecting 
future applications of tne same nature. 

The Missouri question had hardly subsided, when 

Whom did he punish 7— How did he treat the Spaniards ?— By wnom 
twas he called to accounti— What was the result ?— What is said of 
Spain 1— When was Florida ceded to the Uniiod States %— When were 
liie South Auierican republics recognised 1— What state had j st been 
admiiied into the Union ?~ What slate applied for admission 7— Wb 
vvafl hor claim disputed 1— How dii the affair terminate 1 
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another subject of contention arose, not less calculated to 
array the southern against the northern interests. This 
was the tariff. Ere this, however, became the absorbing 
topic of debate, a change of administratioD took place. 
In March, 1835, Mr. Monroe's second term of office ex- 
pired. The election of a successor, not having been 
effected by the people on account of tiie large number of 
candidates, devolved upon the house of representatives. 
By their vote John Quincy Adams was declared presi- 
dent. Mr. Calhoun had been elected vice-president by 
thepeople. 

Tne period of Mr. Monroe's administration was signal- 
ised by the remarkable visit of General la Fayette to the 
United States, which will long be remembered as the 
triumph of national gratitude. It lasted more than a 
year, during which he traversed the principal part of the 
Union, and was everywhere received with the most lively 
demonstrations of welcome and attachment. Before hie 
return to France, congress voted him the sum of 200,000 
dollars, and a township of land, as a remuneration, in 
part, for his services during the revolutionary war, and as 
a testimony of their gratitude. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JOHN QUINCT ADAMS 

The new president was inaugurated March 4th, 1825. 
Ills address on this occasion has been admired, both in 
this country and in Europe, as a master-piece ip dignity 
and style. 

The visit of General la Fayettft to the United States, 
which had commenced on the 13th of August of the pre- 
ceding year, lasted through the summer of 1825. He 
had arrived at New York, visited New England, and the 
southern and western states, and wintered in Washington 
during the session of congress. On the 15th of June he 
arrived in Boston, and attended on the 17th of the same 
month, the 50th anniversary of the battle of Bunker, or 

What was the next subject of dispute in congress f — Who succeeded 
Ittr. Monroe 1— When did La Fayette visit the United Sutea t— What 
reception did he meet with ?— What was voted bv congress 1— When 
rraaMr. Adams inaugurated 1— How long did I^ FayeUe's visit to this 
country last ? 
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rather Breed's Hill, and assisted at the ceremoby of aying 
the corner stone of the monument since erected in com* 
memoration of this victory. In presence of the assembled 
concourse, comprising many thousands of the people of 
New England, numerous visiters from other parts of the 
Union, and a considerable number of the surviving heroes 
of the battle, an address was delivered by Mr. Webster, 
which was worthy of the occasion ana of the distin- 
^ished orator. In September, La Fayette took his de- 
parture for France, in a national frigate which was sent 
jut expressly to convey him to the land of his birth. 

Durmg the year 18*25, treaties were concluded between 
ihe United States and the Creeks, Kansas and Osages, 
oy which large tracts of the Indian lands were added to 
Jie already extensive public domain. 

In 1826, a treaty of friendship, commerce and navig^ 
tion, between Denmark and the United States was con* 
duded ; and a similar treaty was also ratified between 
our government and the federation of the Centre of Ame- 
Aca. 

On the 4th of July, 1826, John Adams died at Quincy\ 
Massachusetts, in the 91st year of his age; and on the 
same day, Thomas Jefferson expired at Monticello, in 
Virginia, in his 83d year. It was noticed as a remarkabhs 
coincidence that these distinguished statesmen and patri- 
ots, who had both taken so active* a part in establishing 
the independence of the country, and had each sustained 
its highest office, should depart this life on the day 
which completed the first half century since they had 
signed the charter of its freedom. 

The tariff of duties for the protection of American 
manufactures, which had been the subject of debate under 
the administration of Mr. Monroe, was again brought 
before congress durin? the last part of Mr. Adams's ad« 
ministration, and in 1828 the new tariff was passed which 
rendered the system of protection the settled policy of the 
country. 

Mr. Adams's period of office being- about to expire, an 
dection was hela in the autumn of 1828, which gave the 
first office in the republic to General Andrew Jackson. 
Mr. Calhoun was a second time chosen vice-president. 

What waB done June 17th, 1825 ?— When and how did he return to 
FVancel— What treaties were made In 18261— In 18261— What iasaid 
respecting John Adams and Thomas Jefferson 1— When was the new 
Uinff passed 1— What is said concerning ill— When was General 
lackson fir^t chosen president 1 
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CHAPTER XLIl. 

ADMINISTRATION OF ANDREW JACKSON. 

It is a difficult task to write the history of an admnnA 
Iration which is not yet closed. The impartial awards of 
time are necessary in order to pronounce with certainty op 
the characters of leading" men of the tendency of impor- 
tant measures. Leaving this office to the future histonan, 
we propose merely to fflance in a cursory manner at the 
principal events which have distinguished the period of 
the present administration. 

As the political party, who elected President Jack- 
son, had been directly opposed to the supporters of Mr. 
Adams, the cabinet was changed, and a large number of 
executive officers were removed, and new ones appointed, 
immediately after the inauguration of the new president. 
This measure excited considerable clamour, but it was 
defended by an appeal to the precedent afforded by Mr. 
Jefferson, who had pursued the same course, though to a 
much smaller extent. As no remarkable difference was 
apparent in the general policy of the government, the 
people regarded the change in their executive officers with 
little solicitude. 

In 1830, a new treaty of commerce was concluded 
with Great Britain, by which the ports of that power in 
the West Indies, South America, the Bahama Islands, 
the Caicos and the Bermudas were opened to the vessels 
of the United States, and our ports were thrown open to 
British vessels coming from those places. The conditions 
of this treaty and the manner in wnich it has been permit- 
©d to take effect .are said to have given the carrying trade 
between this country and the West Indies chiefly to Bri^ 
tish vessels. 

In May, 1830, a treaty between the United States and 
Turkey was signed at Constantinople, securing to this 
oountiy the free navigation of the Black Sea and the 
vade of the Turkish empire. 

During the session of congress which commenced in 

What changes took place on the accession of the new president 7— 
Igjat treaty was concluded in 1830 »— What other treaty was mad« ip 
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the autumn of 1831, a bill was brought forward for grant- 
ing a new charter to the Bank of the United States, the 
old charter being about to expire in 1836. After a long 
and animated debate it was passed by a small majority. 
On receiving the bill for his approbation the president 
Qiought proper to return it to congress with a communica- 
lion m which his reasons were assigned for not affixing 
his signature to the bill. As the constitutional majority 
for passing the bill into a law without the signature ol 
the president could not be obtained, the bank ceased 
to be a national institution at the expiration of its first 
charter. 

In the spring of the year 1832, the Winnebagoes and 
some other neighbourinjg tribes of Indians commenced a 
series of hostilities agamst the inhabitants on the north* 
western frontier. A body of regular troops under the 
command of General Scott being sent against the Indians, 
defeated them, and on the 27th of August captured the 
famous chief Black Hawk. This terminated the war. 
Black Hawk and a number of his Indian friends were 
taken to Washington, and several other cities of the 
Union, in order to impress upon them such an idea of 
the strength and resources oi the country as to prevent 
the Indians from engaging in fresh hostilities. The 
Indians were then permitted to return to their own ter- 
ritories. 

Congress was occupied during a great part of the ses- 
sion, which terminated in the summer of 1832, m discus> 
sing a new tariff bill, which was finally passed. Although 
it effected many changes in the protective duties, it was 
considered highly favourable to the American manufao- 
tAirer, and gave general satisfaction to the supporters of 
that policy, which had become so popular in many parts 
{£ the Union, as to be called the American system. In 
several of the southern states, it excited the most deter- 
mined opposition. The state of South Carolina, in con- 
vention, proceeded so far as to pass an ordinance, openly 
resisting the law, and the people actually began to arm 
themselves for the purpose of carrying the ordirdince into 
effnct. 

Such was the attitude of affairs when congress assem- 
bled in the autumn of 1832, and all parties were anxiously 

When waB the bank charter vetoed 7— GiveanaccouDtofBlackHawk 
\i\6. his war.— When was a new tariff passed 1— What was iia charauer 1 
—Who were dissatisfied with it ']— What course was adopted by Souli 
Carolina 1 

*J6* 
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awaitini^ the result of the threatened collision between 
ihe officers of the general govemment and the people of 
the opposing state. 

In December the president issued a proclamation, iv. 
which, afler discussu.^ the question of state rights, and 
asserting the right and power of the general ^ovemmenl 
to regulate commerce and imposts, he exhorted the people 
of South Carolina to desist from their opposition, and 
called upon the citizens of the United States to support 
lum in the execution of the laws. 

The immediate effect of this proclamation was to uniie 
all the friends of the Union in support of the president. 
Many of his warmest {political opponents declared their 
determination to give him their aid in preserving the in- 
tegrity of the Union, and asserting the supremacy of the 
laws. The government and people of South Carolina, 
however, were by no means intimidated by this array 
of power. They still presented a bold front; and Mr. 
Calhoun, one of their leading statesmen, having resigned 
the office of vice-president, and been elected to Uie United 
States senate, took his seat among the members of that 
body, to defend the position assumed by his native state. 
In this crisis, congress deemed it prudent to blend con- 
ciliation with menace, and to alleviate the grrievances of 
which the nullifiers complained. With this view, towards 
the close of December, 1832, a bill was introduced into 
the house of representatives, substituting for the obnox- 
ious tariff a new and lower rate of duties, from and after 
the 3d of March, 1833. This bill gave satisfaction to 
.ieither party ; and while it was under discussion, another 
bill was introduced into the senate for enforcing the col- 
lection of the duties, which effectually armed the execu- 
tive for the support of the revenue laws. This bill was 
ultimately passed. 
When a considerable portion of the session had gone 
' by without any satisfactory adjustment of this alarming 
dispute, Mr. Clay, the same statesman who had effected 
the reconciliation of northern and southern interests in the 
Missouri affair, brought forward in the senate, by way of 
compromise, a new tariff* bill, which met with the sup- 
port :>f Mr. Calhoun, and of the other senators from the 
southern section of the Union. It provided for a gradual 

What is said of the president's proclamation 1— What was it« effect 1 
—What was done by congress towards conciliating the nullifiers 9^ What 
was done towants enforcing the obnojEious laws ^-— What wan Lirpoaeil 
nr Henry Clay ? 
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redaction of the duties ; thus enabling the manufacturers 
to prepare for the change, and assuring their opponents 
of ultimate redress. Tnis being a money bill could not 
originate in the senate ; but having been favourably re- 
ceived there as a pledge of peace, was introduced, by 
way of amendment, into the tariff bill in the other house, 
and. being there agpreed to, it w^as sent back to the senate, 
and finally passed. The dap er of disunion and civil war 
was thus completely removed. 

The session of congress was closed on the 3d of March, 
1833, and on the 4th, General Jackson, who had been a 
second time elected to the office of president, in the au- 
tumn of 1832, delivered his inaugural address in the hall 
of representatives. It was chiefly occupied in recommend- 
ing union to the states, and in pointing out the dangers 
they would incur by separation from, or disagreement 
with, each other. Tne office of vice-president had been 
conferred by the people on Martin Van Buren. 

The next important measure of General .Tackson's ad 
ministration was the removal of the government deposites 
from the bank of the United States to the local nanks. 
In justification of this measure, the president, on the 18th 
of September, addressed to the cabinet a long and argu- 
mentative j)aper. His principal charges against the bank 
were, that its officers had employed means to retard the 
redemption of part of the public debt, retaining in their 
own hands the money whicn should have been applied to 
that redemption, and that they had exerted their infiutmce, 
and misapplied their funds in controuling the press of the 
country. 

The commercial embarrassment and distress occasioned 
by this measure arrayed a strong party in opposition to 
the president; and the subsequent session of congress 
wae chiefly occupied with discussions connected with the 
* Bank question.' The president was sustained in his 
cours^e by the house of representatives ; but the senate 
were resolute in their opposition. Matters were even 
carried so far that a vote censuring the conduct of the 
president, and pronouncing it unconstitutional, was passed 
m that body. The alarm occasioned throughout the 
country by the derangement of the currency, caused a 

What waa the character of his bill ?— What was iu eOect ?— When 
did General Jackson enter upon his second term of office 1— What is 
said of his inaugural a4'4ress 1— Who was chosen vice-president ?— What 
was the next Tmportat^t measure of the administration ?— What were 
Oie reMoni assigned b} tb** president for this measure 1 
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temporary suspension of commercial business in many 
places, and a great number of petitions from citizens m 
various parts of the Union were addressed to the presi* 
dent, praying for the restoration of the deposites to the 
bank. 'But with his usual firmness of purpose, faB 
maintained the position which he had taken, and the 
deposites were not restored. When the temporary panic 
had passed away, however, business speedily recovered 
its usual activity. 

In his message to confess at the opening of the ses- 
sion of 1834—5, the president adverted to certain claims 
on the French government for spoliations on our com- 
merce, committed under the Berlin and Milan decrees 
of Napoleon, which had been adjusted by a treaty fixing 
the amount to 25,000,000 francs, but had never been 
paid. A suggestion was thrown out in the message as 
to tne propriety of making reprisals on French property 
in case of further delay. The French government of 
course took fire at this intimation, and assumed an atti- 
tude which seemed to threaten war. Neither nation, 
however, was in a situation to render this desirable; 
and the president, having in his message of 1835, with- 
out compromising his own dignity or that of his coun- 
try, given such explanations of his previous declarations 
as he thought consistent with truth and propriety, the 
French ministry gladly availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded of stitisfying the American claims 
without delay. 

In the winter of 1836, the Seminole Indians re-com- 
menced hostilities in Florida, ravaging the plantations 
and killing great numbers of the inhabitants. A con- 
siderable force of regular troops and volunteers was sent 
against them without success, and it soon became ne- 
cessary to order the greater part of the regular army to 
the defence of the southern border. The Creeks and 
several other tribes united with the Seminoles, but were 
jsoon reduced to submission, and transported beyond the 

What was its effect in Congress? — On J)U8iness1 — What ocea-> 
tfloned an apprehension of war witti France 1— How was it averted? 
— What took place in the winter of 18361- Wliat efforts were mads 
Co reduce the Seminoles 1— What other tribes assisted them 1 — Witb 
what success 1 
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Mississippi. The Seminoles, however, still continued 
hostilities with the people of Florida, Georg^ia, Alabama 
and Mississippi, and though from time to time numbers 
were destroyed or captured, yet the nature of the covlh^ 
try afforded them so many opportunities for retreat and 
concealment, that during the whole of President Jack- 
son's administration, nothing effectual was done toward 
the final adjustment of difficulties. Their entire remo- 
val was not effected until the year 1840, nearly eight 
years after the commencement of hostilities. 

After the bank of the United States ceased to be a 
national institution, the different state legislatures char- 
tered numerous small corporations, to supply the sup- 
posed want of banking capital. The U. S. Bank was 
chartered by Pennsylvania in 1836, with the same 
amnount of capital as it previously had (35,000,000). 
The panic occasioned by the removal of the depositee ^ 
having subsided, and the state banks being without the 
check of a national regulator to prevent excessive issues 
of paper circulation, the facilities of bank accommoda- 
tions occasioned a scene of speculation which extended 
lar and wide over the whole Union, and all classes of 
citizens became more or less entangled in ^e operations 
which ensued. Extensive purchases of the publio 
lands, by individuals and companies, were among the 
most active schemes of the day for the employment of 
the abundance of bank capital. President Jackson's 
second term being about to expire, an election for his 
successor was held in the fall of 1836. The friends of 
the administration supported Martin Van Buren of New 
York for President, and Richard M. Johnson of Kei>- 
tncky for Vice-President. The opposition proposed sev^ 
ral candidates with the hope of ultimately throwing the 
election to the House of Representatives. In this they 
were disappointed. Van Buren was elected by a decided 
majority, and the house, subsequently decided upon the 
choice of R. M. Johnson for the second office of the 
nation. 

Were the efforts to conqoer the Seminoles suecessAil t— Whyl— 
When was the war brought to a close t— What measures were taken 
br the states to supply the supposed want of banking capital t—- 
What became of the u. S. Bank 1— What was the immediate eflbct 
of a nmltiplieation of jmall banks t 
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The twenty-fourth congress met in second session, 
December 5th, 1836. Few measures of general inteiest 
were adopted. Michigan was admitted into the Union 
as a state, and some appropriations voted for harborsv 
roads, and other public improvements. The eapunging 
resolution of Mr. Benton created for a time muoh sen- 
sation, but was ultimately adopted. It provided for 
drawing black lines around a previous resolution of Mr. 
Clay, censuring the president for his conduct in "regard 
to the public revenue. 

On the 3d of March, 1837, the public services of 
General Jackson closed, and after witnessing the inaug- 
uration of his successor on the following day, he retir^ 
to his private residence at the Hermitage in Tennessee. 



CHAPTER XLUL 

ADMINISTRATION OF MARTIN TAN BUREN. 

The inaugural address of the new president convinced 
both parties, that bis views and measures would be bat 
a continuation of those of his predecessor. The old 
cabinet was continued, and few changes made among 
the occupants of official stations. 

One of the earliest events, during this administration, 
and by far the most deeply interesting to the community, 
was the great money pressure of 1837. The specro 
circular of 1836, which rec^uired all payments of public 
lands to be made in specie, had been powerful in its 
(^erations upon the banks. Large drafts for gold and 
silver, continually made upon them, not only prevented 
the extension of their line of discount, but compelled 
them to commence calling in their circulating notes. Bfh 
sides this difficulty, the large drafts made upon the banks 
where the public moneys were distributed among the 
states, and the drains caused by the excessive importa- 

When did Jackson's second terra expire f — »Wbo succeeded him 
~What was done by congress f — What is said of the inaunral ad- 
dress 1— What calamitous event commenced in 18371— What wu 
the first cause of this 1— How did it operate on the banks f— Wlm 
eflbct had large drafts and excessive importation on the banka* 
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tion of merchandize from Europe, caused a state of the 
most p&rplexing embarrassment. 

On the 10th of May, 1837, every bank in New York 
city suspended specie payments ; and in a few days, the 
state legislature authorized a suspension of all the state 
banks. Immediately after, the banks of Boston, Provi- 
dence, Albany, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and many otber 
places followed the example of IJJew York. All confi- 
dence was lost; and a period of embarrassment and 
distress ensued, unparalleled in the history of our coun- 
try. In a short time feilures took place in New York 
to the amount of many millions of dollars ; and in two 
days houses in New Orleans stopped payment, owing 
an aggregate of twentj seven millions. 

In order to change this condition of afifairs, a committee 
from New York waited upon the president, praying him 
to rescind the specie circular, and to call an extra ses- 
sion of congress. The facts disclosed by these gentle- 
men, were of the most alarming nature, and display a 
condition in our community at that time, rarely equalled 
in the history of nations. 

For some time the president declined acting upon the 
petitions, but at length consented to call an extra session 
of congress. It met on the 4th of September, and con- 
tinned forty-three days. The message of the president 
promised little relief to the people, disclaiming all inter- 
ference with the monied concerns of the community, 
bnt at the same time recommending the celebrated sub- 
treasury scheme, instead of a national bank. A bill for 
the establishment of the project, was introduced to the 
senate by Silas Wright, and passed ; but the house of 
representatives laid it on the table. Congress passed a 
few other bills, one of which was the appropriation of 
$1,600,000, for the suppression of Indian hostilities in 
Florida. The session closed on the 16th of October, 
without carrying out the wishes either of the people or 
ftie government. 

The regular session commenced December 4th. The 

What took place In May, 1837 1— What banks followed the example 1 
— What were the consequences 1— Who waited on the president t— 
When did congress meet 1— What is said of the president's message 1 
—What celebrated scheme did It recommend 1— What was effected 
by congreM t^What is remarked of this session 1 
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most exciting topic was the renewed effort to pass the 
sub-treasury bill. The measure was warmly sustained 
by senators Wright, Benton, Calhoun, and others ; and 
opposed by Messrs. Clay, Webster, and the whig mem- 
bers generally. It passed the senate, but was rejected 
by a decided vote in the house. Mr. Preston of South 
Carolina introduced resolutions into the senate, favoF- 
able to the annexation of Texas to the United Sj^tes, 
but they were unfavorably received at that time. Some 
small bills were passed, before the termination of the 
session, but altogether this was one of the most anim> 
portant periods in our whole congressional history. 

The state elections of 1837-8 showed great revolu- 
tions in political opinion, and convinced boUi the friends 
and opponents of the administration that its measures 
were unpopular with the mass of the people. 

During this year the difficulties with the Florida Indians 
had still continued. On the 25th of December, Colonel 
Taylor, who had been efficiently operating there since its 
commencement, succeeded in bringing a large party of 
Indians to an engagement near Okee-Chobee lake 

Was the effort to pass the sub-treasury renewed at the regular 
session? — Who were some of its advocates 1— its opponents 1— What 
was its fetel — What resolutions were offered by Mr. Preston f-« 
What is said of the elections 1— What is said of the Florida difflcdU 
ties 1— Whore did Coionei Taylor fight a battle with the Indianjit 
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They were posted in swamps and forests close to the 
water, and fired upon the Americans as they approached. 
Although the latter were fatigued by long marches, )Jie 
colonel ordered an immediate charge, which was gal- 
lantly performed, through water knee deep, and in race 
of a galling fire. On reaching the opposite bank a 
desperate battle ensued, which lasted three hours with 
hoavy loss on both sides. It resulted in the total over* 
throw of the Indians, who were driven from their posi- 
tion by the bayonet, and pursued for some miles. The 
Americans lost twenty-six killed and one hundred and 
twelve wounded, including many valuable oflScers. Th4B 
[ndians were almost annihilated ; and this battle was 
the last in which they appeared in any considerable 
number. 

In the year 1838, serious disturbances took place in 
Canada, between the inhabitants and colonial govern- 
ment. Numbers from our own country enlisted in what 
they considered the patriotic struggle of an oppressed 
people; and for aome time the tone of Great Britain 
toward our government threatened a war between the 
two countries. President Van Buren, therefore, issued 
a proclamation, calling upon all our citizens in Canada 
to abandon their designs, and cutting them off from all 
protection by our government should they be captured 
by the English. 

A more exciting subject soon after engaged the atten- 
tion of the two countries — this was the north-eastern 
boundary line. This had unfortunately been left unset- 
tled by the treaty of Ghent; and now Great Britain 
•claimed much more than the United States was disposed 
to grant. In several instances the border settlements 
ivere claimed by both nations, and tumults ensued* 
A'hich were occasionally serious. 

In order to meet the threatened hostilities, should they 
actually occur, congress, at the next session, passed an 
act, giving to the president additional powers for the 
defence of the United States. Congress also passed an 

Describe the battle of Okeechobee,— its result.— What waa the 
American logs?— the Indian l-r What is remarked of this battle t— 
ef the disturbances in Canada 1— of the president's proclamation 1— 
What other subject of dispute arose 1— What preparatory meainrai 
were taken by congress 1 

27 
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act fot preventing and suppressing Indian hostilities, 
particularly those with the Seininoles of Florida. The 
war with these Indians had now continued several years^ 
and cost the government immense sums of money. 
Nothing very important was done during this session. 
During the summer of 1839, President Van Buren 
visited New York, his native state. In all places on 
his route he was received with public honors, and fol- 
lowed by processions of citizens civil and military. 

The twenty-sixth congress met on the 2d of Decem- 
ber, 1839. Leaving out five whig members from New 
Jersey, whose seats were contested, the two great par- 
ties in the house of representatives were nearly balanced. 
The contested candidates had certificates of election 
from the governor of New Jersey, but after a most ani- 
mated debate they were refused their seats, and conse- 
quently the opposing candidates obtained their seats. 

In 1840 the presidential contest of the two great 
parties took place. It was the most exciting and ardu- 
ous ever witnessed in the United States. Three parties 
were in the field. The administration supported Martin 
Van Buren for president, Colonel Johnson for vice pres- 
dent ; the whigs, General Harrison and John Tyler ; the 
abolitionists, James G. Birney. The result, both of the 
popular and electoral vote, was a very large majority for 
Harrison and Tyler. 

The second session of the twenty-fourth congress 
commenced on the 7th of December, 1840, and contin- 
ued until the 3d of the succeeding March. Their acts 
were few and unimportant. At the expiration o: liis 
term of ofiice, Mr. Van Buren retired to his private 
residence at Kinderhook, New York. 

What other act was passed 1 — What is said of the Seminole wul 
— of the president's visit 1 — When did congress ineef?— What ejrit- 
ing topic arose 1 — How was it adjusted % — Who were the candidates 
for the presidency in 18401 — What was the result of the contest f— 
What is said of the second session of the 24th congress 1— of Prf«i> 
i«iitVaii Buren t 
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CHAPTER XLIV; 

ADMINISTRATIONS OF HARRISON AND TYLER. 

General William Henry Harrison was inau^- 
rated president of the United States, March 4th, 1841. 
'i^he ceremony was one of the most imposing ever wit- 
nessed at Washington ; and when the new chief magis- 
trate had deliYered his inaugural address, the prolonged 
fifaouts from assembled thousands, with the pealing of 
heavy cannon announced the joy and confidence of the 
people in their new ruler. 

Immediately after the inauguration, the president ap- 
pointed his cabinet, together with several other officers, 
all of which were confirmed by the senate. 

In consequence of the alarming condition of the 
ooantry. President Harrison issued a proclamation on 
the 17th of March, calling an extra session of congress 
on the 3 1 St of May following. The political views of 
General Harrison had been expressed in his inaugural 
address ; and great and radical changes of policy were 
now confidently expected. But He who rules the des- 
tinies of nations, had determined that Harrison should 
never see the consummation of the long cherished de- 
signs for the benefit of the people ; ^r in the short 
space of one month from the day of inauguration, the 
chief magistrate of the United States expired. Several 
days previous he had contracted a cold, with some d^ 
gree of fever; this brought on a disease which baffled 
all medical skill, and terminated his virtuous and useful 
life on the 4th of April, in the 68th year of his age. 
His last words were — "Sir, I wish you to understand 
the principles of the government. I wish them carried 
out, I ask nothing more." 

The deepest sorrow pervaded the country at this 
melancholy dispensation. All party feeling was aban- 

When was General Harrison inaugurated t— Describe the eere- 
mony.— What proclamation did he issue 1— What melancholy dis- 
pensation ensued 1— How old was President Harrison t- -What wen 
his last words t 
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doned ; and every class of individuals united in pajing 
solemn honors to the illustrious dead. His funeral tooE 
place on Wednesday, the 7th of April, and was of in>i' 
mense length. 

According to a clause in the constitution providing 
for such an emergency, Mr. Tyler now became president 
of the United States. The cabinet was retained, and ii 
was generally supposed that he would carry out the 
measures recommended by his lamented predecessor. 
His message to the extra session confirmed these hopes, 
and san^ine expectations were indulged that the credit 
and business of the country would soon be placed upon 
a firm basis. 

The first act of importance passed by congress, was, to 
establish a fiscal bank in the District of Columbia, similar 
to the old United States Bank. When this bill was 
presented to the president, he kept it ten days, and then 
returned it with his veto. A second bill, understood to 
have previously met with his approval, shared the same 
fate. These proceedings of the president bewildered 
oongress, and caused apprehension and dismay throughi- 
out the country. All the cabinet except Mr. Webster, 
Secretary of State, resigned ; and the chief magistrate 
and his former party were severed forever. 

Meanwhile congress had passed several other bills, 
which became laws — one repealing the sub-treasury, a 
second establishing a uniform system of bankruptcy, 
another to appropriate the proceeds of the public lands. 
The duties of the sessibn were many and laborious, 
and the members showed a full determination to meet 
the wishes of the people, as far as lay in their power. 

During this year the trial of Alexander M'Leod took 
place in New York, and created much excitement 
throughout the United States. He had been a sheriff in 
Upper Canada, and was charged with having murdered 
an American named Amos Durfee, on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1837, at which time the American steamboat 

Who became president t— What wag the first act oi congress I— 
its fate 1— What was done with the second bank bill t— What effect 
had the president's course on congress 1— on the country Y— on the 
cabinet 1— Mention the other bills passed by congress.— What it aaid 
ofthis session 1— What trial came on this year t— who was McLeod I 
-For wbat was be tried 1 
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Caroline, was set on fire by some Canadians, and sent 
over the Falls. As this party acted under government 
authority, the United States claimed M'Leod, as a na- 
tional prisoner, but the governor of New York refused 
to give him up. Great Britain threatened war unless 
he was liberated, but her threats were disregarded* 
Happily the prisoner was acquitted. 

The twenty-seventh congress assembled in second 
session on the 6th of December, 1841. This session is 
noted as the longest ever held, and as transacting more 
important business than any one since the formation of 
the federal constitution. Its leading measure was a new 
tariflf law. It also apportioned the ratio of representa- 
tion, and provided for publishing the account of Captain 
Willis's exploringr expedition to the South Seas. 

In 1842, Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, and Lord 
Ashburton, English Plenipotentiary, negotiated a treaty 
by which the north-eastern boundary question was 
definitely settled in a manner satisfactory to Maine and 
Massachusetts, the states most interested therein. B-- 
side its great object, the treaty provided for the final 
suppression of the African slave trade, and the giving 
up of fugitive criminals in certain cases. Mr. Webster 
then resigned his office in the cabinet, and was sno- 
ceeded by Abel P. Upshur, of Virginia. Soon after, 
by the bursting of a gun on the steamer PHnceton, Mr« 
Upshur, and the Secretary of War, Mr. Gilmer, lost 
their lives, and J. C. Calhoun was appointed in place 
of the former. 

In 1843, a valuable treaty was concluded with the 
Chinese government; and in the following year Mr, 
Calhoun signed a treaty of annexation between the 
United States and Texas. The senate, however, re- 
jected this instrument by a decided vote. 

In the fall of 1844, the presidential election took 
place, which resulted in the success of the democratic 

Before what tribunall— Did Great Britain interfere ?— What was 
Che result 1— For what la the congress of December, 1841, noted*— 
What was its leading measure l—Mention some of the others.— What 
important treaty was concluded in 18421— What is said of Webster'i 
resignationi— of the Princeton 1— the Chinese government t— of Mr. 
Calhoun's treaty 1— Who was elected president in 1844 1— When WM 
Texas annexed 1 

27* 
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'mndidatrs, Polk and Dallas, over the whigs, Clay and 
Frelinghuysen. In the following session of congress, 
Texas was annexed to the Union, and Florida and Iowa 
admitted as states. 

President Tyler's administration closed on the 3d of 
March, 1845 ; and on the following day, James K. Polk 
of Tennessee, was inaugurated. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

ADMINISTRATION OF POLK. 

The first act of the president elect was to organize a 
new cahinet; this was followed by radical changes in 
many of the offices depending on his authority, which 
were filled with friends of the administration. 

The views of Mr. Polk were fully developed in his 
inaugural message. He approved of the annexation of 
Texas, claimed' the whole of Oregon territory (to 54° 
40' N. L.) in opposition to the assumptions of Great 
Britain, and was opposed to the tariff act of 1842. His 
declarations upon the two former subjects roused the 
pride both of Mexico and Great Britain ; and for awhile 
war with these countries was confidently anticipated. 
A treaty, however, was soon concluded with England, 
bjr which she received all of Oregon north of 49° 5(f, 
with the free navigation of the Columbia river. Nego- 
tiations were then commenced with Mexico, with a view 
of inducing her to yield Texas without an appeal to arms. 

The most important measure of congress during the 
winter of 1 845-6, was the repeal of the tarifi* law of 
1842, and the substitution of a much lower rate of 
duties. This caused an immense sensation in the 
northern states, and was generally condemned both by 
whigs and democrats. 

Wbat states were admitted about the same timel—When did tlm 
administration of President Tyler close 1— What were some of the 
▼lews of the new president ?— How were they regarded by foreign 
countries 1— How was the Oregon question settled 1— What was 
done in regard to Mexico 1— What bill was passed by congress in ths 
•ession of ls;5-6 I—What is said ofii 1 
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Meanwhile negotiations were g'oing on for a treaty 
with Mexico, which would fix a permanent boundary t* 
Texas, and remove all other subjects of dispute with 
that power. Uniiappily these negotiations were unsuc- 
cessful — President Paredes refused to yield any part of 
the disputed territory, accused the United States of 
dismembering a sister republic, and appealed to foreign 
nations for redress and assistance. 

In consequence of this hostile attitude, the president 
thought proper to place a corps of observation at Corpus 
Christi, m order to resist any invasion on the part of 
Mexico. The command of this force was given to 
General Zachary Taylor, who had highly distinguished 
himself in the Seminole war. On the 1 1th of March, 
the troops moved from Corpus Christi, by order of the 
president, and advanced toward the Rio Grande, the 
disputed boundary between Texas and Mexico. Two 
separate delegations protested against their march, and 
an attempt was made to fire the village at Point Isabel, 
in order to prevent its capture by the Americans. The 
conflagration was arrestea, and after taking possession 
of the Point, General Taylor built a fort there, and 
made it his main depot. He then proceeded to the Rio 
Grande, and established himself on the east bank, oppo- 
site Matamoras. Here he built a fort, which subse- 
quently received the name of Fort Brown. 

Considering these movements of the United States 
as equivalent to a declaration of war, the Mexican 
government stationed large bodies of troops in Matamo- 
MS, to act as circumstances might require. For awhile 
both armies acted with extreme caution, but in April 
the murder of Colonel Cross, and capture of Thornton's 
party, evinced that a heavy storm was soon to succeed 
the apparent calm. In the latter part of the same month, 
the Mexicans crossed the river, spread themselves be- 
tween Point Isabel and the station occupied by General 
Taylor, and cut off all communication from the latter. 

What is said of the neirotiatlons with Mexico 1-of President Pa- 
redefl— What was done by President Polkl— Who commanded the 
corpa of observation 1— When did it move from Corpus Cftristit— 
Who protested against the march 1— What was done at Point Isabel 1 
—Where did General Taylor establish himself t— What was done by 
the Mexican gOTemmentl— What took place in Apriil 
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Aw^re uf the absolute necessity of free access to his 
depot, General Taylor determined to force his way to 
Point Isabel. Accordingly, on the 1st of May, 1847, 
leaving the river fort in care of Major Brown, he se\ 
out with the main body of his army, and after two days* 
march, reached his destination, without having encoun- 
tered a single Mexican. On his return, however, he met 
(May 8th) a force of nearly six thousand troops, drawn 
up in battle array, directly across the road. This was at 
a place called Palo Alto. The American order of battle 
was formed at one o Vlock, and soon after the first action 
between the forces of Mexico and the United States com- 
menced. Although our troops numbered only one half 
of the enemy, they retained their ground, repulsed every 
charge of cavalry, and drove the opposing infantry com- 
pletely from its position. So violent was the action, 
that the prairie between the armies was fired, and con- 
tinued to burn for nearly an hour. During this time 
the action was suspended, and a new line of battle 
formed. It then re-commenced and continued with 
great fury until night, when the Mexicans withdrew. 

The manner in which the Americans managed their 
light artillery in this engagement ffave them the victory, 
and has ever been the theme of admiration. Major 
Rinagold, who had been mainly instrumental in bring- 
ing It to perfection, was mortally wounded duringr the 
action, and died two days after. 

The loss of the Americans in this battle was nine 
killed, forty-four wounded, and two missing; that of 
the Mexicans was not less than two hundred killed, 
and four hundred wounded. 

On the following day General Taylor again came up 
with the Mexicans, who were strongly posted at a ravine 
called Resaca de la Palma. At four o'clock in the after- 
noon another engagement took place, more obstinate 
and bloody than that of the day before. The Mexican 
artillery were planted in the ravine, so as fully to com- 

What was done by Taylor May Istl — Who was left to command 
the river fort ? — Was his march to Point Isabel opposed 1— When and 
where did he meet the Mexican army ?— What was the force of eacA 
army 1— Describe the battle.— What is said of the American light 
artiUery 1 -of Major Ringgold 1— What was the American loss 1— th« 
Mexican?— Where and when did the two armies again meetl— Hov 
were the Mexicans posted 1 
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Death of SfnggoUL 

mand the road, rendering it almost impossible fof an 
army to cross the ravine without being cut to pieces. 

The action commenced by advance parties of the 
Americans, who penetrated deep into the chapparal, and 
came in contact with the Mexican infantry. They were 
soon seconded by the artillery, which was managed by 
Lieutenant Ridgely, with the precision of a rifle corps 
On this powerful enffine the Americans principally re- 
lied for victory, and during the whole baitle, the artille- 
rists fought amid an incessant shower of iron hail. In 
a few minutes after the first fire, the action became gene- 
ral ; long lines of infantry were wrapped in an uninter- 
rupted blaze, and masses of horsemen, flung forward on 
our guns, then rolled back ip wild confusion. Nine 
thousand men were struggling for victory in the path of 
death. 

At length the American infantry were ordered to charge 
the chapparal with the bayonet. They swept on amid a 
withering fire, drove back the advance, marched into the 
thicket with fixed bayonets, and scattered the enemy in 
all directions. The Americans then attempted to pursue 
across the ravine, but were met by the batteries posted 

How was the action commenced 1— What is t aid of the artillery f 
—Describe the general battle,— the charge of infantry.— What oh- 
Btnicted the passage of the ravine 1 
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there, and mowed down m crowds. Every effort ' 
made to dismantle these g^uns ; but though blocked up 
by the dead and dying, the Mexican veterans stood to 
their dangerous posts, and dealt destruction upon their 
assailants* 

Feeling that nothing decisive could be effected until 
these s^uns were silenced, General Taylor ordered Cap- 
tain May to charge them with his dragoons. This ne 
performed in the face of a shower of grape-shot, droTe 
the artillerists from their stations, and captured General 
la Vega. The veterans of Mexico fought with desperate 
valor to regain their pieces, but were defeated with 
immense loss, and soon after the whole army commenced 
a disorderly retreat. The Americans rapidly pursued, 
until the enemy, overcome by fear, threw asiae every 
weight, and rushed in crowds towards the Rio Grande. 
Numbers were drowned in attempting to cross; and 
many more trampled under foot by the flying cavalry. 
The victory of General Taylor was complete. 

In this battle the Americans numbered about seven- 
teen hundred, of whom they lost three officers and 
thirty-six men killed, twelve officers and seventy-one 
men wounded. The Mexican force was about six thou- 
sand, but their loss has never been correctly ascertained. 

In the absence of General Taylor, the Mexicans had 
bombarded the fort on the river for four days, during 
which time the labors and sufferings of the garrison 
were of the most trying nature. On the 6th, its grallant 
commandant was killed by a shell, and in honor of him 
the work afterwards received the name of Fort Brown. 

On the 15th, Barita, a town near the mouth of 
the river, was quietly occupied by a small American 
force; and on the 18th, the city of Matamoras surren- 
dered to General Taylor without opposition. 

Notwithstanding these important victories, the Gene- 
ral was in no condition to advance further into the 
enemy's country. He was deficient, not only in troops. 

What orders were jriven to Captain May 1— Deacrlbe May's charge 

What Oenera) was captured 1— Describe the retreat.— What was 

:he American force In this battle 1— their loss 1— the strength and 

loss of the Mexicansi— Meanwhile, what had taken place at Fort 

Brown 1- Who was kUIedl— When was Barita captured f—Mata- 
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Death of Mi^or Brown. 

but in supplies, and means of transportation. He con- 
sequently remained at the city during the greater part 
of the summer, which time was employed by the enemy 
in re-organizing their army, and preparing for a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 

Before the end of June, General Taylor was strongly 
reinforced by numerous volunteer companies from vari- 
ous parts of the Union, but his means of transportation 
were still so deficient, that he was unable to commence 
his march for Monterey, until the latter part of August. 

In the mean time, however, the Mexican ports of 
Mier, Reynosa and Camar^o, had been occupied by the 
Americans, without opposition. 

On the 6th of September, General Taylor received 
information that Ampudia had lately arrived at Monte- 
rey with lar^e reinforcements, and was fortifying that 
place with the greatest care. He immediately pushed 
forward his troops toward that city, and on the 1 9th, 
encamped at the Walnut Springs, three miles south of 
it. The fortifications were found to ba of immense 
strength, defended by redoubts and stone walls, and 

How wai General Taylor sitnated during the inmmerl— What 
placai were occupied 1— What information was received on the Ath 
of September 1— When did Taylor reach the Walnut Springs l—D^ 
•eriba Monterey. 
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having each street commanded by heavy artillerf. In 

addition to this, the hill Independence, without the 
walls, was gaarded by several forts, amon^ which one 
called the Bishop's Palac<% was considered imptregrnable. 

On the 20th, General Worth, with the division ander 
his command, was ordered to gain, by a clrciiitoas 
route, the Sal til lo road, west of the town, and storm 
the heights above the Bishop's Palace. He reached th« 
intended position on the 21st, after defeating a portion 
of Mexican cavalry encamped so as to cover the passage 
of the Saltillo road. 

To divert the attention of the enemy from Worth's 
movement. Generals Twiggs and Butler were ordered 
to make a demonstration against the centre and left o( 
the town. They were fired upon by the Mexican batte- 
ries, and experienced heavy loss. During the day, 
Worth stormed the two principal redoubts in rear of the 
town, carried them, and immeaiately turned the captured 
guns upon the Bishop's Palace. He lost but two or 
Uiree men ; but the division which had entered the city 
to favor his movement and capture one of the works, 
suflfered very severely, although they attained both 
objects. Next morning (22d), at dawn of day, the two 
remaining heights above the Bjshop's Palace were 
stormed and carried by General Worth's division, and 
early in the afternoon the palace itself was taken. 

Durinff the night of the 22d, the enemy evacuated 
nearly all their outer defences, and retired to the cathe- 
dral and other central works, near the principal plaza. 
In these last strongholds they defended themselves with 
the obstinacy of despair, placing their artillery in such 
positions as to command all the advances to their sta- 
tions. The Americans entered the houses, dug through 
the side walls, advancing in this manner ^om street to 
street, until they came within one square of the princi- 
pal plaza. Here, for awhile, the battle was dreadful ; 
but deeming it imprudent to advance further. General 
Taylor withdrew to the evacuated forts, to concert with 

D«fcrlbe the hill Independence.^What orderf "were glTen te 

meral Worth I—to Twiggs and Butler t— What wai don* by Worth 

01 the Slat 1— What waa done by Worth on the 33d 1— by the enemy 
atalghtY— Deacribe the subaequent battle 
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General Worth for a combined attack, upon all the ene- 
my's positions. 

Early on the 24th, General Taylor received a commu- 
nication from Ampudia, proposing to evacuate the town 
upon certain conditions, to be agreed upon by both com- 
manders. These were in substance — That the Mexican 
forces should evacuate the city, which was to be delivered 
up to the Americans; that the Mexicans should march 
out with their muskets, and twenty rounds of cartridges, 
and six pieces of cannon. That during an armistice of 
eight weeks, neither army should advance beyond a 
certain line. 

The force of the Americans in this siege was 6645 
men, including officers; and they had but one piece of 
artillery fit for service. The Mexicans numbered nearly 
10,000, with forty-two pieces of artillery, and fortifica- 
tions of immense strength. Our army lost in killed 
and wounded about five hundred; the enemy rather 
more. 

General Taylor now established his herd-quarters at 
Monterey; Brigadier General Worth, with twelve hun- 
dred men and eight pieces of artillery, was detached to 
Saltillo, (seventy m&Us distant,) and Brigadier General 

^ What ensued on the 24lta1-On what terms did Monterey capitu- 
late f>-What was the tvYrceofeach army 1— the Iosb 1— Where dkl 
0«Beral Taylor establish his Dead-quarters 1— General Worth 1 
28 
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Wooly with twenty-four hundred men and six pieeefl^ 
adyanced to Parras. 

While these events were transpiring, Paredes had 
been driven from the supreme command in Mexico, and 
General Santa Anna, formerly commander-in-chief^ re- 
called from exile in Cuba, and placed at the head of 
affairs. This officer promptly took the field, and com- 
menced the most active measures for raising an army 
sufficient to recover all the national losses. By forced 
loans on the clergy, he raised lar^e sums of money, and 
before the close of the year had succeeded in raising 
twenty thousand men, and concentrating them at San 
Luis Potosi, which place he strongly fortified and filled 
with military stores. 

In the latter part of December, General Taylor left Mon- 
terey, and marched toward the interior, in order to meet the 
Mexican general upon his own CTOund ; but on arriving 
at Victoria he received a demand from General Scott for 
a portion of his troops, to assist in the intended assault 
of that officer upon Vera Cruz. Scott had been ap- 
pointed by government to supersede General Taylor m 
the command of the army ot occupation ; but finding 
ais force inadequate to fulfil the objects he had in view, 
he was obliged to make this draft upon the army of his 
brother officer. 

Nearly all the regular troops, including the gallant 
Worth, were detached from General Ta^or, obliging 
him to fall back and resume his old station at Monterey. 
In February, 1847, large reinforcements of volunteers 
arrived ; and anticipating an attack by Santa Anna on 
the posts between himself and Matamoras, he determined 
to advance and fight a pitched battle with him. Ac- 
cordingly he left Monterey, and on the 20th of February, 
encamped at Agua Nueva, eighteen miles south of Sa^ 
tillo; but learning that Santa Anna, was rapidly ap- 
proaching him with twenty thousand men, he fell back 

Where d*tk General Wool establlsli himseffY— Meanwhile, what 
had transpired in Mexico I-7H0W did Santa Anna raise an army V~ 
What place did he fortify 1— When did Taylor march to meet him 1 — 
What did he receive at Victoria t— What is said of General Scott f 
—Whither did General Taylor retire I—When was he reinforced f~ 
Did he again advance to the interior f— Where was he on th» lOm 
•TFabfiuryl 
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to a stron? position at the pass of Angostura, near Baena 
Vista, and seren miles from Saltillo. 

This had not heen the original design of the Mexican 
<3ommander. During the armistice lollowing the fall 
of Monterey, he stationed himself near San Luis Potosi, 
for he purpose of drilling the army with which he in- 
tended to meet and oppose the progress of General Tay- 
lor to the capital. Before the eight weeks had expired, 
however, he received notice that the American govern- 
ment disapproved of the truce, and that consequently 
hostilities would immediately recommence. His govern- 
ment were now clamorous for active operations, and 
oompelled him to abandon his wise resolution of acting 
an the defensive, until attacked by the Americans. He 
therefore, reluctantly broke up his encampment, and 
commenced a march, which for suJQfering and fidelity to 
the leader, has no parallel in Mexican annals. Almost 
all the troops were destitute of shoes, and many had but 
one article of clothing. During two days they subsisted 
on a biscuit, and slice of meat for each man; and so 
great was the scarcity of water, that it was accurately 
measured to the men, and the time of drinking, as well 
8S the quantity, defined in general orders. Part of the 
journey lay over an utter wilderness, and the remainder 
over crags and mountains, barren, solitair, and wrapped 
in the horrors of winter. No man in Mexico, except 
Santa Anna, could have conducted that march a single 
day. 

On the morning of the 22d, the Mexicans were seen 
approaching in immense numbers across the neighbor- 
ing hills; and about noon, Santa Anna sent a summons 
to General Taylor to surrender at discretion. Although 
the force of the Americans was only about forty-five 
hundred, their general declined acceding to the request. 
In the afternoon, a portion of the enemy commenced an 
attack upon the American left, and a heavy cannonade was 

What position did be finally occupy 1— Had this been the original 
design of Santa Anna 1— Hovr had he been employed daring the 
armistice 1 — ^What forced him to abandon this policy 1— Describe the 
condition of his army daring his march.— What is said of iti— Whei 
were the Mexicans seen approaching t-> What is said of the san- 
I to surrender 1 
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Battle of Boeoft Villi. 

maintained till dark, daring which three Americans were 
wounded. Under cover of the darkness, the enemy 
strongly reinforced this portion of their army, and made 
preparations for turning it and gaining the rear. 

At sunrise the 23d, the baKle began in earnest. The 
dark lines of Mexican infantry were drawn out as far as 
the eye could reach, and their cavalry seemed to cover 
the whole plain with interminable lines. After the dis- 
positions for battle had been completed, both armies 
opened their artillery on the left, and at the same mo- 
ment the Mexican infantry commenced a rapid fire of 
musketry. Meanwhile, a part of the enemy s cavalry 
wound along the mountain defiles, and although en- 
countering great opposition, gained a position favorable 
for attacking the American rear. To prevent this, the 
artillery was advanced against them, and after several 
discharges, completely dispersed them with heavy loss. 
They rallied twice, but were as often driven back, taking 
refuge after the last charge among the mountains, on the 
opposite side of the valley. At this important moment, 
when their capture seemed almost certain, Santa Anna 
sent a white flag to General Taylor, desiring to know 

What is said of the skirmish at evening t — Describe the appear, 
anee of the army on the 2Sd.— How did the battle commence f — De- 
tcfflbe the moTements of the cavalry. 
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«rhat he wanted. The delay occasioned in answering 
this, gave opportunity for the cavalry to escape from 
their perilous position and effect a junction with the 
main body. 

The Mexicans now came on in dense masses, and for 
a long while the slaughter on both sides was dreadful. 
A superior force of the enemy routed one regiment, and 
drove back two others, compelling Captain O'Brien, who 
with two pieces of artillery had sustained their heavy 
charge, until every one of his men was killed or 
wounded, to leave his guns and fell back. At this crit- 
ical period, the commander ordered Captain Bragg to 
advance with his artillery, which he did, overthrowing 
the masses of the enemy when they were within a few 
yards of his guns. In their retreat, the enemy encoun- 
tered the second Kentucky regiment, and a severe con- 
flict took place in a ravine ; here the loss of the Ameri- 
cins was very severe, especially in officers, aithouffh 
they succeeded in repulsing the Mexicans. At night 
the Americans slept on the battle field, and the enemy 
retired to Agua Nueva. 

The American force actually engaged in this battle 
was about 4500 men ; their loss was 267 killed, 466 
wounded, and 23 missing ; that of the enemy was nearly 
2000. 

Of all the battles fought daring the present war with 
Mexico, this is perhaps the most remarkable. It was 
the test, the criterion of national valor. Both countries 
had anticipated it with painful forebodings ; for it was 
known to form a crisis, which in its causes, nature and 
consequences, would never rise again. Hitherto victo- 
ries had been gained over generals but little distin- 
guished in war's great drama ; now their conqueror was 
met by one on whom rested the experience of campaigns, 
revolutions, and counter-revolutions, and whose popu- 
larity was such, th at at a nod, he gathered around him 
a host of twenty thousand men, and conducted them 

How did Santa Anna dave the cavalry 1— Describe the charge of 
the Mexicans,— the bravery of Captain Bragg,~lhe fight with the 
Kentucky regiment,— the final result.— What was the American 
foreainthis battle 1— their loss 1— the losn of the Mexicans')— Give 
th« remarks on the battle of Buena Vista. 
38* 
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successfally through all that soldiers can esdare. Faixts 
announced his coming long before his columns ap- 
peared in sight; and when he stood on the heights of 
Angostura, and saw sweeping before him his innumer 
able legions, victory seemed already within his grasp. 

And to oppose this general and his army were a little 
troop, less in number than their opposer's cavalry, and 
apparently inferior in everything save strength of posi- 
tion. But energy, terrible and resistless, slept aoiong 
that iron band ; could one be found capable of rousing 
it, of uniting its powers, and hurling it against an ene- 
my, opposing thousands would crumble and wither 
before it. That one they had among them. It was 
General Taylor. Some had followed him through ex- 
citement and danger, on the plains of Texas, and amid 
the volcanic blaze of Monterey ; but the greater part 
were those whose hope was soon to be led by him, to 
their first bloody field. A command, a nod from him 
would have driven them, like a hurricane, on a forest of 
bayonets, or up to the cannon's blast. In the darkest 
moments of that gloomy day, when long-loved camp- 
mates were piled m bleeding masses, in every ravine, 
his voice kept the shattered regiments to their posts, 
and was heard by the dying soldier, with a thrill that 
eased his final agonies. No doubt many battled there 
for glory; many through patriotism, and many in the 
wild sweepings of passion; but all fought for Genera) 
Taylor. With him in command, each soldier became a 
host, and supplied in efficiency the lack of numbers. 
When, in the lancers' final charge. Captain Braggstood 
almost alone, few generals would have stood as Taylor 
did, and watched with his piercing eye, the foe's ad- 
vance ; and when the huge host was hurled back, and 
the last triumphant shout of our army went up, it wbs 
for General Taylor, more than for victory. 

This has been the last important feat of General Tay- 
lor ; a fruitless pursuit of Urrea followed, but that officer 
managed to escape with all his cavalry, beyond the 
mountains. General Taylor then encamped near Mon- 
terey, where he is at present. 

What WM done by Taylor after the battle Y 
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Soon after the termination to Taylor's brilliant career, 
General Scott commenced one no less splendid, in the 
southern part of Mexico. He reached the Rio Grande 
on the first of January, and on the 9th of March, with 
the assistance of Commodore Conner, of the Gulf 
Squadron, disembarked his troops near Vera Cruz, and 
the Castle of San Juan de UUoa. From this time to 
the 23d, the Amencans were busily employed, in landing 
shells and shot, planting batteries, and preparing for the 
contemplated siege. The city was then summoned to 
surrender, and on receiving a negative answer, General 
Scott opened his heavy mortars, and the bombardment 
commenced. It was continued with immense destruo* 
tion of life and property to the Mexicans, until the 27th> 
when General Landero, commandant of the city and 
castle, commenced negotiations for their surrender* 
Commissioners were appointed by both armies, who 
finally agreed on terms of which the following is the 
substance. — ^The whole garrison or garrisons to lay down 
their arms and surrender themselves prisoners of war. 
The Mexican oflScers to retain their arms and private 
effects, and to be allowed five days to retire to their 
respective homes on parole. The public property of 

When did Scotl reach Mexico 1— What ensued on the 9th of 
March 1— from the 9th to the 22d 1— on the 23d 1— How long did the 
Biege last 1— Name the terms of capitulation. 
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.y description to be delivered up to the United I 
>ii condition that it would be restored to Mexico, by a 
definite treaty of peace. 

On the 29th, the Mexicans marched out of the city 
and castle, and halting between the American lines^ 
stacked their arms, laid down their colors and equip- 
ments, and then marched toward the interior. Immedi- 
ately after, the American flag was hoisted over the castle 
and saluted by its ffuns and those of the fleet. Worth 
was appointed military governor of the city. Colonel 
Belton, of the castle ; and Major Scott of Fort Santiag-o^ 

Durinff the siege, our army lost seventeen killed and 
twenty-eight wounded. The Mexican loss was very 
great — ^beside soldiers, upwards of five hundred wonaen, 
men and children, were killed by bombs or falling 
houses. 

The spoils taken by the Americans, were immense. 
The enemy laid down more than four thousand stand of 
arms, and one thousand more were found in the city. 
Four hundred pieces of. ordnance, a large quantity of 
ordnance stores, including a vast amount of powder, 
balls, shells, and Paixhan shot, were also ^rrendered. 

Immediately after the departure of the Mexicans, 
Lieutenant Hunter, of the navy, captured the towns of 
Alvarado and Hacotalpam, without firing a gun. 

Early invApril, General Scott commenced his march 
for the interior of Mexico, and on the 16th, arrived at 
the strong mountain pass of Sierra Gordo, where Santa 
Anna was securely intrenched, with more than eleven 
tliousand men. Although the American force numbered 
but about seven thousand, it was determined to storm 
the fortifications. On the afternoon of the 17th, a rb- 
connoissance of the enemy's position took place, and a 
new road was opened behind the fort which commanded 
the Sierra. In the evening some skirmishing took 
place between General Twiggs' command, and one of 
the Mexican forts ; the fort was captured, but nothing 
serious was effected until the following iporning. 

When was the ci!y evacuated?— Who was appointed governor 1 — 
What was the loss on each side 1— What spoils were taken by the 
Americans?— What was done by Lieutenant Hunter of the navyl— 
When did General Scott reach Sierra Gordo ?— What was done oa 
tn« 17th 1 
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Early on the 18th, Twiggy was ordered against the 
main works, Shields and Worth against the fortifications 
on the left, and Pillow against the strong forts and di^ 
fieult ascents on the right of the enemy's position. Not- 
withstanding the dreadful fire to which the troops were 
exposed, all these attacks were successful except that 
by General Pillow. After fighting most gallantly, he 
was obliged to withdraw his men; but the fort (com- 
oaanded by General la Vega) subsequently surrendered 
to him on learning the capture of the other places. 

The victory was complete. Five Mexican generals 
and nearly six thousand men surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war. The loss on each side was between 
four and five hundred kiil'ed and wounded. A large 
quantity of fixed athmunrtioh, thirty pieces of brass 
cannon, together with the private baggage and money- 
ehest of Santa Anna, were some of the trophies of vic- 
tory. Santa Anna, Ampudia, and Canalize, with about 
half the Mexican army, effected a rapid retreat into the 
interior. 

On the 'same day, a portion of the American fleet 
under command of Commodore Perry entered the harbor 
of Tuspan, attacked the town, and finally obtained pos- 
•iession of it, with the loss of but seventeen men killed 
and wounded. This victory placed the gulf coast com- 
pletely in the hands of the Americans. 

During these operations of the main armies under 
Scott and Taylor, two small forces under General Kea^- 
ney, and Lieutenant Colonel Fremont, assisted by the 
squadron of Commodore Stockton, took possession of 
the provinces of California and New Mexico, a territory 
equal in extent to the thirteen original states of the 
American Union. 

These conquests, however, were not obtained without 
considerable battle and bloodshed. On the 1 1th of June^ 
a few men of Fremont's company, captured about two 
hundred horses, destined for the Mexican General Cas- 

Describe the order of battle,— the battle Itself.— Mention the tro- 
phies of this victory.— What ijreneralB escapedl — On the same day, 
what was done by the fleet 1— What was the consequence of this 
victory 1— What other military operations were going on at the same 
time 1— Describe the skirmish of June 11th. 
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tro*s camp; and on the 15th, the colonel, after a snoit 
lesistance, captoied the military pass at Sanoma, tog^»- 
Iher with nine brass cannon, two hundred and fif^ ma»> 
kets, and some prisoners. On the 25th, another skinnisb 
took plaee widi ninety dcaffoons, of whom fire weiB 
killed. 

On .the 25th of December an engagement took place 
at El Paso de Bracito, between six hundred Americans 
ander Colonel Doniphan, and eleyen handred Mexicans^ 
After an obstinate conflict the latter were defeated, with 
a loss of thirty killed and abont the same number 
wounded. The Americans had but seren slightly 
wounded. 

This battle was followed by another (Jan. 24th) near 
the village of La Canada, in which Colonel Price, with 
two hundred and ninety Americans defeated a body of 
Mexicans with a loss of thirty-six killed and forty-five 
wounded. 

Five days after this. Colonel Price fought another 
battle at El Embudo, defeating the enemy with a loss 
of twenty killed and sixty wounded. On the 3d of 
February he commenced an attack upon the village of 
I'uebla de Taos, which continued for three days, when 
it capitulated. This ended the campaign in New 
Mexico. 

On the 38th, Colonel Doniphan, with ' nine hundred 
men, fought the battle of Sacrimento, with twelve hun- 
dred Mexican cavalry, twelve hundred in&ntry, three 
hundred artillerists, and fourteen hundred rancheros. 
The enemy were intrenched in one of the strongest 
mountain passes of Mexico, and provided with sixteen 
pieces of artillery. The whole was commanded by 
General Hendea. 

The action commenced at 3 o^clock, P. M., and coi>- 
tinned until night. Our troops made charge after charge, 
moving among drizzling fires with a coolness and pr&* 
oision astonishing even to their leaders. The Mexicans 

Describe the battle of the I5th,— the battle of Bracito.— What wm 
the l0B8 on each side ?— When was the action at La Canada fought Y 
—Describe It.— Give an account of the battle at El Embudo.— at Pu*- 
bla de Taos.— Describe the position and force of the armies at Sac- 
rimento.— Give an account of the action. 
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were repulsed at every point, and completely scattered, 
leaving six hundred on the field, half of whom were 
killed, and forty prisoners. The Americans captured 
tdl the artille^, ten wagons, and immense stores of 
provisions. Their loss was two killed and seven 
wounded. Next day fonn3f possession was taken of 
the capital of Chihuahua, in the name of the United 
States. 

On the 19th of April, General Twiggs took posses- 
sion of the town of Jalapa ; and General Worth, on the 
S2d, entered the town and castle of Perote, one of the 
strongest in Mexico. On the 15th, after a slight resist 
ance from a party of cavalry, the same enterprising offi- 
cer received the surrender of Puebla, which contains 
eighty thousand inhabitants. 

The main army encamped at Puebla until the 8th of 
Vugust, when General Scott commenced his march for 
the capital of Mexico. On the 18th, the troops reached 
San Augustin, after having opened a road around Lake 
Chalco, in order to avoid passing the fortification of 
Penon. They passed the night near this place, and on 
the following morning General Worth advanced toward 
the enemy with a small reconnoitering party in advance. 
The latter were fired on near the fortification of San 
Antonio, Captain Thornton killed, and a guide wounded. 

About one o'clock, after a most fatiguing march of 
five hours, Generals Pillow and Twiggs arrived befow 
the fortification of Contreras, which the enemy had ffa»- 
risoned and strengthened with the greatest care. Gen- 
eral Smith and Colonel Riley commenced the attack, 
and during the whole afternoon, the assault continued 
with the utmost fury. Night found the fort still in pos- 
session of the Mexicans, and deeming farther eJOfost 
useless until morning, General Scott ordered the firing 
to cease. The troops bivouacked on the open plain, 
without fire or blankets, although exposed to violent 
storms of rain. 

What wat the result 1— the lots on each side 1— What was done 
by Tvrjggs on the 19th of April 1— by Worth on the 22d 1— on the 
15th of May I—When did General Scott march from Puebla t-How 
and when did be reach San Augustin 1— What took place en tin 
morning of the 10th 1— Describe the attack on Contreras.— How did 
the army pass the night 1 
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Before daylight on the 20th, Smith and Riley carried 
the works amid a fire from twenty-two large cannon ; 
and Genial Twiggs, arriving soon after, commenced a 
parsait of the enemy, which was continued to the gates 
of the capital. About the same time. General Worth 
tsaptured San Antonio, andlEioon afterward the last strong 
hold of the enemy, Churabusco. In this place every 
public edifice was scaffolded for in&ntry, who also lined 
the windows, roofs and battlements. 

The strength of the enemy at these battles was abont 
fifteen thousand men, all fresh troops, and intrenched 
with works of uncommon strength. Opposed to them 
were about six thousand Americans, jaded by marches 
and countermarches. The aggregate loss of the former 
in killed and wounded, was four thousand men, inclad- 
Ing fire ex-presidents and thirteen generals ; that of the 
latter, eleven hundred. General Scott was slightly 
wounded in the knee. 

On the 2ist, the offer of an armistice was made to the 
Mexicans by General Scott, and gladly accepted. The 
terms were, that neither army should be reinforced, not 
erect any fortifications, while it lasted — ^which depended 
upon the pleasure of each commander — and that full 
privilege should be given to merchants and dealers in 
provisions, to pass to and from each camp. Meanwhile 
negotiations for a permanent treaty were commenced by 
Mr. Trist, the American plenipotentiary, and Mexican 
commissioners appointed by Santa Anna. These, how* 
ever, could not agree upon the boundary line of Texa8« 
and closed their conference. 

On the 6th of September, General Scott accused 
Santa Anna of violating the terms of the armistice, by 
repeatedly preventing the transportation of supplies to the 
American array, and threatened a recommencement of 
hostilities at noon of the following day, unless satisfac- 
tion were given. The Mexican General replied by lay- 

What was done before daylight of the 30th 1— by General Worth 
at the same time 1— How was Churubasco defended 1— Desciibe the 
eomparative strength of the two armies in these battles.— Wtaev 
was an armistice offered ?— What were its terms 1— What was tha 
result of the labiieqaent negotiations 1-What toolc place Septembflr 
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Ing a similar charge to the Americans, and accordingly 
the trace was declared at an end. 

On the morning of the 8th, Worth's division assisted 
by the brigade of General Cadwalader, was detached 
against some buildings near the Molina del Rey, where 
the Mexicans were engaged in casting cannon balls, 
shells, &c. The buildings called Casa Mata, are situ- 
ated west of Chapul tepee, and within six-pound range 
of the fort. West of these, and the breastworks around 
them, is a large open plain, gradually descending to the 
position occupied by the Americans, and surrounded by 
a deep ravine, which runs to within about two hundred 
yards of the building upon which rested the enemy's 
right flank. Two twenty-four pounders belonging to 
Captain Huger's siege train were placed in a position 
o batter down the breastworks ana buildings, should 
Jiey be found occupied by a large force. About the 
same time General Worth advanced his infantry down 
the plain, and attacked the enemy's works in the front 
and centre. A galling fire was now opened from the 
Mexican centre and flanks, which swept away the Ame- 
rican columns by whole companies. Officers and men 
were piled upon each other in bleeding heaps, and for 
awhile the troops paused. 

At this moment, a body of four thousand lancers 
came dashing down from the enemy's right, so as to 
charge the infantry while in confusion. dvlI Colonel 
Duncan and Captain Drum, rapidly brought their batte- 
ries into action, and Major Sumner with two squadrons 
of dragoons assisted by Captain Ruflf's company of 
mounted rifles, passed down under fire from the works, 
charged the head of the column, and put it to rout. 
They rallied twice, but were as often repulsed by the 
Americans with gpreat loss. 

After this signal victory, the cavalry and infantry 
charged the works, carried the buildings and fortifica- 
tions, driving back the enemy, and capturing seven 
pieces of artillery, a large quantity of ammunition and 

What took place on the 8th 1— Describe the Casa Mata— the ar- 
rangements for attack.— Describe the battle— What fkcts show the 
destructivenesa of the Mexican Are ?— Describe the charge of 
cavalry— the final assault.— What were the trophies of this victory 1 
29 
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small arms, togfether with six hundred piisoneis. The 
artillery was turned upon the enemy during their flight, 
and did considerable execution. Some of the buildings 
were blown up, and after bringing off the killed and 
wounded the Americans evacuated the place. In this 
assault nothing was more conspicuous than the skill 
and intrepidity of the engineers. In the performancA 
of their laborious and dangerous duties, they encoun- 
tered and overcome difficulties of the most appalling 
magnitude. During the reconnoissance preparatory to 
attack they were frequently exposed to the most galling 
cross fires of the enemy ; and throughout the whole 
struggle, bore the heaviest weight of battle. 

The loss of the Americans in killed and wounded 
was very heavy, including .some of the best officers of 
the army. In charging the column of lancers, the 
cavalry passed within range of the fort, and though not 
more than ten seconds under its fire, they had six offi- 
cers wounded, thirty-two privates killed and wounded, 
and a loss of one hundred and five horses. But two 
horses escaped uninjured. The total loss of our army 
was about eight hundred; that of the Mexicans was 
trifling, until they became exposed to the artillery in 
retreat. 

The two following days were occupied by the army 
in removing the wounded to a place of safety, recon- 
noitring the approaches to the city, and preparing for 
an attack upon Chapultepec. These duties were ac- 
tively performed by Generals Pillow, Quitman and 
Twiggs, without any annoyance from the enemy. The 
artillery and cavalry had some skirmishes with the 
Mexicans who continued to make demonstrations ou 
different points. On the 11th, a small reconnoitring 
party under Captain Hardee, was attacked by a lar^e 
body of cavalry, which it repulsed, with the loss of six 
killed and several wounded. 

About sundown General Twiggs arrived at Piedad, 
*nd General Pillow moved with his division to the 
Bouth of Tacubaya, taking a position on the west side 

What is said of the engineers I^Give the loss on each aMe. 
How were the two following days occupied Y— What " ' 
look placet 
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of Chapultepec. General Worth remained at Tacubaya, 
while General Quitman with his division occupied the 
road leading from that place to the city of Mexico. 
During the night heavy batteries were planted at diflfer* 
eoat stations around Chapultepec, and every arrange- 
ment completed for an early attack on the following 
morning. At daylight on the 13th, the batteries opened, 
and in a very little time began to take effect on thep 
works. The fire was returned from the Castle with 
earnestness, and the assault ra^ed with great fury 
throughout the day. On the ensuing morning Pillow's 
division assisted by General Worth's, was ordered to 
storm the works. They advanced over rocks, and 
through dense woods, driving the enemy out before 
them, until they came within range of the works, brist- 
ling with bayonets and artillery. The troops then 
swept on in the face of a murderous fire, and reached 
the outer fort. A soldier leaped forward with a stan- 
dard, and accompanied by a few others planted some 
ladders against the works and rashed over the walls. 
The whole army followed with loud shouts, sweeping 
all before them like a whirlwind, and turning the guns 
upon their former owners. 

A large number of prisoners was taken in the fort, 
among whom was General Bravo. The interior presented 
a melancholy spectacle. A great quantity of the works 
were a mass of ruins, among which the dead and dying 
were strewed in all directions ; the large building occu- 
pied as a military school, was completely riddled; 
while the well selected and valuable library, together 
with furniture, and ornaments, was in utter confusion. 
Meanwhile, General Quitman had attacked the enemy 
on the south and west, where they had posted them- 
selves by the aqueduct, and thrown defences aci;os8 
the road. All their works were carried; and after 
leaving a small garrison in Chapultepec, the army 
marched toward the capital, General Quitman moVlig 

Dow were the American Oeneralt ttationedl— Describe the 
operations of the 13th.— > What diviaiona stormed Ghapultepeet~ 
Deseribe their march— the attack. — The appearance of the fort.— 
Wbat was done by Qaitmani— Whither did the Americans ad- 
vaneeY 
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bv the Tacubaya road, and General Worth by the San 
Cosine. The Mexicans resisted at every step, having 
erected works across the road at different places, from 
which they harassed every part of the American 
columns. One station after another was carried, till al 
night the enemy had been driven within the gates of 
Mexico. On arriving at the Tacubaya gate, Quitman 
^»me in range of the citadel, from which a shower of 
iron hail was incessantly poured upon his ranks. The 
struggle at this place was tremendous, and ended only 
with the close of day. 

At midnight, commissioners from the city, bearing a 
flag of truce, visited General Scott, stating that Santa 
Anna had evacuated it with his army, and that it was 
now at his disposal. On the following morning, (Sep- 
tember 14th,) Generals Quitman and Smith entered the 
National Plaza ; and at ^ o'clock, were followed by 
General Scott and staff in full uniform. The stars and 
stripes were hoisted over the Halls of Montezuma, and 
the long wild cheers of the army announced that the 
anxiously desired goal had been reached. 

Before leaving the city Santa Anna had liberated all 
the criminals of the different prisons, and armed them 
for the purpose of murdering the Americans as they 
entered. Accordingly when the heads of columns ap- 
proached the centre of the city, they were fired upon 
from windows, scaffolds and the tops of houses, and 
showers of stones discharged upon them. The artillery 
aud rifle companies were detached against them, with 
considerable effect; yet the firing continued not only 
all da^, but was renewed next morning. General Scott 
then informed the civil authorities that unless they 
would interfere, to prevent such outrages, he would 
blow up all houses from which guns had been fired. 
This had the desired effect, and toward evening every 
thing was quiet. 

Soon after this the stores and churches were opened, 
and the city once more assumed a cheerful appear- 
ed the Mexicans oppose their progress 1— What took place at 
midnight'}— When wag the Capital entered 1— By what Generalsl— 
What had been done bv Santa Anna 1— How were the AmerleaiM 
annoyed 1— How was quietness restored) 
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ance. General Quitman v;as appointed military go^ 
emor, and by prompt and energetic measurea restored 
order, and confidence, among soldiers and citizens* 
Captain Charles Naylor received the superintendence 
of the National Palace, and has contributed largely to 
the good order of the city. 

On the 25th of September, Santa Anna appeared be- 
fore Puebla, and in a summons stating his force to be 
eight thousand, ordered Colonel Childs, the comman- 
dant of the city, to surrender. Having received a 
refusal to his demand, he prepared to cannonade the 
works. Accordingly, on the evening of the 27th, th« 
points of San Juan, Santa Rosa, and Santa Monica, 
opened their batteries upon the Americans. They 
stopped during the night, but were renewed on the fol- 
lowing morning, and continued through the day. By 
order of Santa Anna, four hundred cotton bales were 
piled into a breast work, along which the action raged 
with great fury. 

On the 1st of October, Santa Anna, with two thou- 
sand cavalry and infantry, and three pieces of artillery, 
left Puebla, in order to attack the American train from 
Jalapa. He reached Perote on the 4th, but was pre^ 
vented from carrying on the expedition, by a mutiny 
which deprived him of all the troops except one hun- 
dred and thirty-three hussars. The troops attributed 
the unfortunate events of the war to his incapacity and 
unsuccessfulness, and denounced him as a traitor. 

On the 1st of October, Brigadier General Lane, with 
a considerable force, left Jalapa, and advanced toward 
Puebla. Arriving at Perote he was reinforced by the 
1st Pennsylvania Regiment, swelling his army to three 
thousand men, with which he marched to within thirty- 
five miles of Puebla. Here he received information 
that Santa Anna was still in command of the Mexican 
army at the town of Huamantla. His force was four 
thousand men and several pieces of artillery. 

Who wa» appointed military governor l—Whalia said ofOip- 
tain Naylor 1— What took place on the 25th 1— Describe the con- 
nonade of Puebla.— What expedition was undertalcen by iSanta 
Anna on the Ist of October 1— Why was it abandoned 1— What toolc 
place October Istl— Where was General Lane reinforced ^— What 
iBformatlon reached hJm 1 

29* 
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Lea ring his baggage and a portion of artillery at tiM 
hacienda of Taman^s, General Lane pushed forward 
[Oct. 9th,] toward Huamantla. Two hundred mounted 
men under Captain Walker were in advance, with in- 
structions to act as circumstances might require. Un- 
apprised of General Lane's movement, Santa Anna had 
left Huamantla during the night at the head of his army, 
leaving at the town five hundred men and the artillerists 
to bring up the cannon. As the Mexican cavalry ad- 
vanced they unexpectedly encountered Walker's men, 
and believing it to be the American army, they hurried 
back to the town in order to save their artillery. On 
arriving at Huamantla, Walker, notwithstanding the 
disparity of numbers ordered a charge, drove away the 
five hundred men, and captured four guns. He then 
suffered his troops to disperse, not imagining that the 
czfvalry of Santa Anna were hurrying toward the town, 
in overwhelming numbers. Suddenly a rush was made 
into the plaza where Walker was standing with about 
sixty men. The latter were soon rallied and took a 
position in front of a church, where they received the 
enemy's fierce charge. A murderous battle took place, 
in which Walker was killed. Captain Lewis then ral- 
lied the few remaining men, and with the aid of a cap- 
tured cannon maintained his position until the arrival 
of the American infantry. A scattering fire then took 
place, after which the Mexicans withdrew. In this 
affair the American loss was thirteen killed and eleven 
wounded ; that of the Mexicans exceeded one hundred. 

On the 1 9th, General Lane left Perote, and marched 
toward Atlixco, about ten leagues distance, where he 
had been informed that General Rea was posted with a 
considerable force. At four P. M. he arrived in sight 
of the enemy, and halted to await the arrival of his 
cavalry. A charge was then ordered, which resulted in 
a running fight of an hour's duration. On arriving at a 
small hill the Mexicans halted, and fought severely until 

Did he fltill advance 1— Give an account of the capture of Haa- 
mantla~of the death of Captain Walker 1— What was the losst 
A^hat took place on the 19th?— Who commanded at Atlixco f— De- 
scribe the skirmiah with the Mexican advance— the battle witli Um 
main body. 
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the arrival of Lane's infantry. The retreat was then 
resumed, and after pursuing for about four miles the 
Americans suddenly found themselves in front of the 
enemy's main body, who were stationed on a side hill 
behind rows of chapparal. Although the Americans 
were worn down with fatigue they vigorously charged 
the position, driving out the enemy and pursuing them 
toward Atlixco. 

Night had now set in; but a brilliant full moon en- 
abled the victors to pursue their advantage. The ground 
was so rough that the artillery could not advance faster 
than at a walking*pace, which exposed them consider- 
ably while approaching the town. As General Lane 
was totally unacquainted with Atlixco, he did not con- 
sider it prudent to enter, but posting his artillery on a 
neighboring hill commenced a bombardment. By moon- 
light the spectacle was grand and impressive. Every 
gun was served with the utmost rapidity, and mingled 
with the loud solemn roar, was the crashing of walls 
and falling of buildings. In three quarters of an hour, 
the authorities of the city waited upon General Lane, 
requesting that it might be spared. He accordingly 
took possession that night. 

The Mexican loss in this affair, as stated by General 
Lane, was two hundred and nineteen killed, and three 
hundred wounded. He reports his own at one killed, 
one wounded. On the folio ving morning he returned 
to Puebla. 

Such is at present the condition of affairs in Mexico. 
The events of her war with the United States, have 
astonished the world and baffled all previous calculation ; 
and her future condition is as much a problem as it was 
before the war had been declared. 

Flow did General Lane attack the city 1— Describe the bombard- 
mcntY- How was it terminated 1— What was the loss 1 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

WMi the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
nnioDf establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessing 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution of the United States of America. ^ 

ARTICLE L 

Sect. L— All legislative powers herein granted, shall be vested in a 
congress of the United States, which shall consistof a senate and house 
of representatives. 

Sbot. n.— 1. The house of representatives shall be composed of mem- 
bers chosen every second year, by tho people of the several states ; and 
the electors in each state shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 

2. No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained 
the age of twenty-five years, and been seven veais a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of the 
state in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct toxes shall be apportioned among 
the several states which may be included within this Union, according 
to their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those bound to service for a 
ijerm of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifttis of alt other 
persons. The actual enumeration shall be made within three years 
after the first meeting of the congress of the United States, and within 
every subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by 
law direct. The number of representatives shall not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand, but each state shall have at least one representa- 
tive: and until such enumeration shall be made, the state of Xew 
Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three; MassachtuettSj eicht; 
Rhode Island and Providenee Plantaiionay one; Connecticut^ five; 
Xete Yorki six ; New Jersey ^ four ; Penneylvama, eight ; Delatcore^ 
ene; Maryland, six ; FtVWTuo, ten ; North CaroHnOi five; South Caro- 
minOf five ; and Qeorgiay three. 

4. ^Iien vacancies hapi^en in the representation from any state, the 
executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies. 

5. The house of representatives shall choose their speaker and ether 
officers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Sbct. III.— 1. The senate of the United States shall be composed of twe 
senators from each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years ; 
and each senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled. In consequence of the 
iirsl election, they shall be divided, as equally as may be, into three 
classes. The seats of the senators of the nrst class shall be vacat(td at 
the expiration of the second year ; of the second class, at the expiration 
of the fourth year ; and of the third class, at the expiration of the sixth 
year^ so that one-third may be chosen every second year; and if va- 
cancies happen by resignation or otherwise, during the recess of ih«i 
lejTislaiure of any state, the executive thereof mav make ier>*ix)rai7 
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appointments until the aezt meeting of the legislature, which shalt 
ihea fill such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to the 
age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States^ 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant cl* that state fttr 
which he shall be chosen. 

4. The vice-president of the United States shall be president of the 
senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

5. The senate shall choose their other officers, and also a president pro 
tempore, in the absence of the vice-president, or when he shall exercise 
the office of president of the United States. 

6. The senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachmenia 
When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. 
When the president of the United States is tried, the chief justice shall 
preside; and no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment, in cases of impeachment, shall not extend farther than 
u> removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office 
of honour, trust, or profit, under the United States ; but the party con- 
victed shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject to indictment, trial, 
judgment, and punishment according to law. 

Sect. IV.— 1. The times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for senators and representatives, snail be prescribed in each state by 
the legislature thereof; l^ut the congress may at any time by law 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing 
senators. 

2. The congress shall assemble at least once in every year ; and such 
meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by 
law appoint a different day. 

Sect. V.— 1. Each house shall be judge of the elections, returns, and 
salifications of its own members: and a majority of each shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business ; but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day, and may be authorised to compel the attendance of 
absent members, in such manner, and under such penalties, as each 
bouse mav provide. 

S. Each house may determine the rules of its proceedines, punish its 
members for disorderly behaviour, and, with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, expel a member. 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time 
to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may, in their .judg- 
ment, require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either 
house, on any question, shall, at the desire of oue-fiflhof those present, 
be entered on the journal. 

4. Neither house, during the session of congress,^ shall, without the 
eonsent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other 
place than that in which the two bouses shall be sitting. 

Sect. VI.— 1. The senators and representatives shall receive a conv 
pensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of 
the treasury of the United States. They shall, in all cases, except 
treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest, 
during their attendance at the session of their respective houses, and 
in ffoing to and returning from the same ; and for any speech or debate 
in either house, they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

2. No senator or representative shall, during the time for which he 
was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the 
United Stales, which shall have been created, or the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased, during such time; and no person 
holding any office under the United States, ihall be a member of either 
li.2use auring his continuance in office. 

Sect. VIL— 1 . All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
ftouse of representatives ; but the senate may propose or concur with 
\aQ0tidmems, as on other bills. 
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3. Every bill, whicli shall have passed the house of represeotatlvee 
and the senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the 
president of the United States ; if he approves, he shall sign it ; but if 
uot, he shall return it with his objections u^ that house in which it shal . 
have originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their kmrnaU 
and proceed to reconsider it. If, ailer such reconsideration, two-thirds of 
that nouse shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the 
objections, to the other nouse, by which it shall likewise be recoD> 
sidered ; and if approved by two-thirds of that house, it shall become a 
law. But in all such cases, the votes of both houses shall be deter- 
rained by yeas and nays ; and the names of the persons voting for and 
\gainBt me bill shall be entered on the journal of each house respectr 
ively. If any bill shall not be returnea by the president within ten 
lays (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to hiiDi 
ihe same shall be a law in like manner as if he had sij^ed it, unless 
the congress, by their adjournment, prevent its return ; m which casa 
it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the concurrence of the 
senate and house of representatives may be necessary, (except on a 

?uestion of a^joummentO shall be presented to the ravsident of the 
Fnited States ; and, before the same shall take effect, snail be approved 
by him, or, being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of 
(he senate and house of representatives, acconling to the rules and 
limitatio ns pr escribed in the case of a bill. 
Skct. YITI.— The congress shall have power— 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay the 
debts, and provide for the common defence and general welfares the 
United States ; but all duties, hnpoets, and excises shall be nnUorm 
throuerhout the United States : 

2. To borrow money on the credit of tne United States: 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the seveiel 
states, andwith the Indian tribes: 

4. To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on 
ihe subject of bankruptcies, throughout the United States : 

6. To cojn money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
fix the standard of weights and measures : 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the teeurftiee and 
current coin of the United States : 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads : 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts by securinc far 
limited times, to authors and Inventors, the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries : 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court: To define 
and punish piracies and felonies committed on the hi^ seas, and 
offences against the law of nations: 

10. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and maka 
rules concerning captures on land and water: 

11. To raise and support armies; but no approprlaUon of money te 
that use shall be for a longer term than two years : 

12. To provide and maintain a navy : 

13. To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces : 

14. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
(Jn ion, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions: 

15. To provide for organizing, arming, and discipllnine the militia. 
and for governing such parts of them as may be employed In the service 
.^f the United States; reserving to the states respect! velv the appoint* 
ment of the officers, and the authority of training the milttia, accordini{ 
i<> the discipline prescribed by congress : 

16. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over 
fucli district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of par 
iicular btates, and the acceptance o' uingress, become the seT Jf th 
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prrt *a«»ent < the United States, and to exercise like authoritv over a!', 
places purchased by the consent of the legislature of the state in which 
the same shall be for the erection of Ibrts, magazines, arsenals, doclc- 
yards, and other needful buildings :— And, 

17. To malce all laws which shall be necessary and proper, for car 
rying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other |x>wers vested 
by this constitution in the government of the United States, or in any 
department or ofScer thereof 

Sect. IX.— I. The migration or importation of such persons as any of 
Ae states now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
nibited by the congress prior to the year one thousand eight hunored 
and eight ; but a tax or auty may be imposed on such importation not 
exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may 
require it. 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex post facto law, shall be passed. 

4. No capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proper 
lion to the census or enumeration herein before directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or dutv shall be laid on articles exported from any state. 
No preference shall be given, by any regulation or commerce or revenue, 
to the ports of one'state over those of another ; nor shall vessels bound 
to or from one state be obliged to enter, clear or pay duties in another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law ; and a regular statement and account ot 
the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be published 
from time to time. 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; and no 
person holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without 
the consent or congress, accept of an^ present, emolument, office or 
title, of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Sect. X. — 1. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confede- 
ration; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money, emit bills of 
credit ; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts ; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the 
'iblisation of contracts ; or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No state shall, without tho consent of ccin?rwsj, lay any Impotfts 
or duties on imports or exports, ni^^^.i wh-tt inav bo atflotutely nptes- 
sary for executing its inspection ]avfB\ fLnd ihf^ net produce of all duli« 
and imposts laid oy any state on iiiiportfl or pxporls^ shallbe for tlie use 
of the treasury of the United StaLris; ftnd all such laws shall bp auTjj&tl 
to the revision and controul of t ho c^ngrcas. No statp eh all, wihout the 
consent of congress, lay any duty on tonnagPT, kff p itoqi^ or shifsa of 
war in time of peace, enter inio any agreBni'?nt or compact wllli anolher 
state, or with a foreign power, or rnga^c:^ in war, unlE-ng actually Invn j(!>J 
or in such imminent danger ae will ooi admit of delay, 

ARTICLE n. 

Sect. I.— 1. The executive power shall be vested in a president of the 
United States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of 
f mr years, and. together with the vice-president, chosen for the same 
term, be elected as follows : 

2. Each state shall appoint, in such a manner as the legislature there- 
of may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of 
senators and representatives to which the state may be entitled in the 
congress; but no senator or representative, or person holding an offic<« 
of trust or profit under the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

3. [Annulled. See Amendments, Art. 12.] 

4. The coi^ess may determine the time of choosing the electors, and 
the day on which they shall give their votes ; which day shall helhie 
same thraughout tb) United States. 
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6. No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the United 
States at the time or the adof)tion of this conatitdtion, shall be eligible 
to the office of president ; neither shall any peraou be eligible to that 
tifflce who shall not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and 
been fourteen vears a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the president from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inabilitv to dischai^e the powers and duties of the said 
3ffice, the same shall devolve on the vice-president ; and the congress 
may by law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or ina- 
bilitv, both of the president and vice-president, declaring what officer 
shall then act as president; and such officer shall act accordingly, 
until the disability is removed, or a president shall be elected. 

7. The president shall, at stated times, receive for his services a com* 
pensation which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the 
period for which he shall ha v9 been elected ; and he shall not receive, 
within that period, any other emolument from the United States, or any 
ot them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take the 
following oath or affirmation : 

9. **I do solemnly swear for affirm] that I will faithfully execute th» 
office of president of the United States, and will, to the best of m} 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the constitution of the Unitei' 
States.'' 

Sect. IT.— 1. The president shall be commander in chief of the armj 
and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several slates 
when called into the actual service of the United States ; he may re 
quire the opinion in writing of the principal officer in each of the exe 
cutive departments, upon anv subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices; and he shall have power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offences against the United States, except in cases of 
impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators present 
concur ; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and qoo- 
sent of the senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public linisters, 
and consuls, judges of the supreme court, and all other officers of the 
United Slates, wnose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for, and which shall be established by law. But the congress may by 
'>aw vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper, 
in the president alone, in the courts of law, or In the heads of dep»«i» 
ments. 

3. The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies that m y 
happen during the recess of the senate, by granting commissions W\c\ 
shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Shot. III.— He shall from time to time give to the congress informa' -o;! 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessarv and expedient ; he may, on ex- 
traordinary occasions, convene both houses, or either of them ; and in 
case of disagreement between them with respect to the lime of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper ; he 
shall receive ambassadors and pther public ministers ; he shall take 
care that the laws be faithfiilly executed ; and shall commission all the 
officers of the United Slates. 

Sect. { V.— The president, vice-president, and all civil officers of the 
United Stales, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and 
conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high ?.7imes and misdemeao- 
wrs. 

ARTICLE m. 
Sbct. L— The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in 
->fie supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the congress may 
from ume to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the rurrac.<« 
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and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behaviour 
and shall, at stated times, receive for their services a compensation 
which shall not be diminished durinff their coi^tinuance in office. 

Sect. II.— 1. The judicial power snail extend to all cases in law and 
equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made, or which shall be made, under their authority ; to 
all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls ; lo 
all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies tu 
which the United States shall be a party ; to controversies between two 
or more states, between a state ana citizens of another state, between 
citizens of different slates, between citizens of the same state claiming 
lands under grants of different states, and between a state or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and con 
Mils, and those in which a state shall be a party, the supreme court shall 
'aave original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the 
supreme court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, 
with such exceptions, and under such regulations, as the congress shall 
make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by 
jury ; and such trial shall be held in the state where the said crimes 
Sfiall have been committed ; but when not committed within any state, 
the trial shall be at such place or places ss the congress may by law 
iiave directed. 

Sbct. III.— 1. Treason against the United States shall consist only in 
evying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. No penon shall be convicted of treason, unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in 
ipencoiut. 

2. The congress sliall have power to declare the punishment of trea- 
son ; but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or for- 
feiture, except during the life of the person attainted. 

ARTICLE rV. 

Sbct. I.— Full faith and credit shall be given, in each state, to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other state : and 
the congress may, by general laws, prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sbot. 11.-1. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all the pri 
vileges and bnmunities of citizens in the several states. 

2. A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or other crime, 
who stuiU flee from justice, and be found in another state, shall, on 
demand of the executive authority of the state from which he fled, be 
delivered up, to be removed to the state having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labour in one state, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- 
lation therein, be dischaiged from such service or labour; but shall oe 
delivered up, on claim of the party to whom such service or labour may 
be due. 

Sbct. m.^^. New states may be admitted by the congress into this 
Union ; but no new state shall be formed or erected withm the jurisdic- 
tion of any other sute, nor any state be formed by the junction of two or 
nore states, or parts of states, without the consent of the legislatures of 
the states concerned, as well as of the congress. 

2. The congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and n^ulations respecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States; and nothing in this constitution shall be so 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any 
particular state. 

Sect. IV.— The United States shall guarantf>e to every state in thie 
Union a republican form of eovemment, and shall protect each of them 
^zaivi invasion; and, on application •>f tlie legislature, or of the ej» 
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entite. (when the legislature cannot be convenedj agalnat domeitlc 
violen'^e. 

ARTICLE V. 
The congren, whenever two-thirdB of both houses shall deem it neces* 
■uy, shall propose amendments to this constitution ; or, on the applicA- 
Jun of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several states, shall call a 
convention fur propoeinff amendments; whicii^ in either case, shall be 
val.dj to all intents and purposes, as part of this constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourtjs of the several states, or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, ss the one or the other mode of 
fatification may be proposed by the congress: provided, that no amend- 
ment which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, shall, in any manner, afiect the first and fourth clauses in the 
ninth section ot the first article: and that no state, without its consent, 
•hall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate. 

ARTICLE VL 

1. All debts contracted, and engagements entered Into, before the* 
doption of this constitution, shall be as valid a^inst the United States, 

nnder this constitution, as under the confederation. 

2. This constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land : and the judges in every state snail be bound thereby ; 
any thing in the constitution or laws of any state to the contraiy 
notwithstanding. 

3. The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the mem 
hers of the several state legislatuijes, and all executive and judicial 
3fficers. both of the United States and of the several states, snail be 
bound by oath or affirmation to support this constitution : but no religious 
^est shaU ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States. 

ARTICLE Vn. 
The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall be sufficient for 
tile establishment of this constitution between the states so ratifying the 
same. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, President. 
William Jaoxbon, Secretary. 



AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Art. I.— ConeTMS shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the frB» 
dom of speech, or of the press ; or the right of the people peaceably K> 
assemble and to petition the government for a redress of grievances. 

Art. n.— a well regulated militia being necessary to the security of 6 
free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not bs 
mfringed. 

Art. m.— No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, 
without the consent of the owner ; nor in time of war, but in a manner xa 
be prescribed by law. 

Art. I v.— The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shal'. 
not be violated ; and no warrants sliall iseae, but upon probable cause, 
aupported by oath or affirmation, end particularly describing the place 
to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 
. £*T v.— No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwMM 
•niamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jonr 
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except in cases arising m the land or naval forces, or in the militia when 
In actual service, in time of war or public danger ; nor shall any -person 
be subject, for the same offence, to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb; nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor shall be compelled, in any criminal case, to be a witness 
against himself; nor shall private property be taken for public use, 
without iiist compensation. 

Art. vI.— In all criminal prosecutlonSi the accused shall enjoy the 
risht to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the state and 
district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed ot 
the nature and cause of the accusation ; to be confironted with the wit- 
nesses against him ; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favour; and to have the assistance of counsel for his defence. 

Art. VII.— In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved; 
and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any cx>ur* 
uf the United StatM, than according to the rules of the common law. 

Art. Yin.— Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
Imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Art. IX.— The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights shall 
not toe construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Art. X.— The powers not delegated to the United States by the con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states 
respectively, or to the people. 

Art. XI.— The judicial power of the United States shall not be Qon. 
Btrued to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecute*! 
against one of the United States, by citizens of another state, or by citi- 
sens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Art. XII.— 1. The electors shall meet in their respective states^ and 
vote by ballot for president and vice-president, one of whom, at least, 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with themselves; they shall 
name, in their ballots, the person voted for as president, and in distinct 
ballots the person voted for as vice-president; and they shall make dis- 
tinct lists of all persons voted for as president, and of all persons voted 
for as vice-president, and of the number of votes for each, which list they 
shall si^n and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of government of 
*Jie United States, directed to the president of the senate; the president 
of the senate shall, in the presence of the senate and house of represent 
atives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted: 
the person having the greatest number of votes for president shall be the 
president, if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed ; and if no person have such majority, then from the persons 
having the highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those 
voted Tor as president, the house of representatives shall choose imme> 
diatelv, by tMillot, the president. But in choosing the president, the 
vote shall be taken by states, the representation from each state having 
>ne vote: a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or mem* 
bers firom two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all the sutes shall 
be necessary to a choice. And ir the house of representatives shall not 
ch3ose a president, whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth day of March next following, then the vice- 
president shall act as president, as in the case of the death, or other 
constitutional debility, of the president. 

2. The person having the n-eatest number of votes as vice-president 
shall be the vice-president, i? such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed; and if no person have ft majority, then 
from the two highest numbers on the list the senate shall choose the 
vice-presid«?nt: a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two4hirds of 
:he whole number of senators and a majority of tho whole number shall 
Ue necessary to a choice 
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3 But DO penon consututionally ineligible to the office of preddeat 
shall be eligible to that of vice pi^ident of the United States. 

Art. XIII.— If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, 
receive, or retain any title of nobility or honour, or shall, without the 
consent of congress, accept and retain any present, pension, office, or 
emolument of any kind whatever, iinom anv emperor, kiner, prince, or 
foreign power, such person shall cease to be a citizen ofthe United 
States, and shall be mcapable of holding any office of trust or profit 
under them, or either of them. 



TTie/ollowing Table gives a View qf the absolute and relative Papula 
tion qf the States and Territories in 1830; qf the Number of the 
different Classes cfthe Population ; of the Rate qf Increase from ISaC 
to 1830; and qf the Area and Number <f Representatives qf each 
State in the Federal Congress. 
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• loclading 6,602 not regularif retomed. 

t It appears that the actual number of •lavei in PenosylvaDia waa ooly 67, the nonbcr h 
liTcn inchiding indented apprentices. 
1 Every child bom after 1804 ia free. ( Including 210 not reenlariT retamed 

I FDpalation in 1836. f Population in 1836. •• Population b 18S6 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



(The figurts on the riglU hand nfer to the pagt cf the Aiftory on vAiA an ocMunl 

of each event rrfemd to may be found.) 

fear ftga 

1 192 Columbus discovers the New World ... . . 12 

1497 The Cabots discover the Continent of North America . . 14 

1499 Vespucci's voyage with Ojeda .... . . 14 

1501 Voyage of Cortereal ... 14 

1512 Juan Ponce de Leon discovers Florida ..... 17 

15*23 Verrazani explores the American coast . ... 15 

15*25 Narvaez attempts the conquest of Florida 18 

1531 Jaques Cartier sails up the St. Lawrence . . . . . 15 

1539 Ferdinand de Soto commences the conquest of Florida . . 19 

1541 Soto discovers the Mississippi river 20 

15G2 Ribault leaves a French colony on the coast of Florida . . 21 

I5B4 Laudonniere begins a French settlement on the river May . 21 

1565 Laudonniere's colony destroyed by the Spaniards . .22 

St. Augustine, the oldest town in the United States, founded 

by Pedro Melendez 22 

1568 The Spanish colony on the river May destroyed by De 

Goui^ues 22 

1576 Frobisher's expedition 23 

1579 First voyage of Sir Humphrey Gilbert 23 

\3&i Ralei^h^s first expedition sent to Carolina commanded hf 

Am Idas and Barlow 24 

1603 Gosnold's voyage to New England . .... 26 

1605 Fir8t_permanent French settlement in North America made 

at Port Royal 10 

1606 First charter of Virginia issued . . ^ 2S 

1607 Jamestown in Virginia founded; the earliest permanent 

English settlement in North America ... * . 30 

1606 Quebec settled bvChamplain ........ 16 

1609 Henry Hudson discovers the Hudson river ..... 79 
Second charter of Virginia granted ^ 

1610 The starving time in Virginia 34 

: 611 Sir Thomas I)ale arrives in Virginia 35 

1613 New York settled by the Dutch 79 

i619 First General Assembly in Virginia 37 

1620 Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 63 

1621 Charter granted to the Dutch west India Comnanv for settling 

. the territory between the Connecticut and the Delaware . 80 
162*2 Patent granted to Gorges and Mason by the Plymouth Com- 
pany 86 

1623 Portsmouth and Dover settled by Gorges and Mason . . 56 

Albany settled by the Dutch 80 

1621 Dissolution of the Londoi^ Company 40 

l&tT The Swedes settle on the Delaware, and call their colony New 

Sweden 96 

1630 Heath's patent for Carolina granted 103 

I f)31 Clayborne forms a settlement on Kent Island . . . .4.^ 

Windsor in Connecticut settled 62 

1(533 Maryland settled by Lord Baltimore 46 

The Dutch settle at Hartford 62 

IGW Banishment of Roger Williams 60 

Representative form of government first adopted in Now Eng- 
land 99 

1635 Saybrook settled by John Winthrop ^. (fa 

30* 353 
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1636 Mr. Hooker emigrates from Maflaachofleits to Connecticut . & 

1637 Pequod war 61 

1638 New Haven settled 66 

i641 New Hani()shire annexed to MasBachnaetts .... 6 

1643 CoDfetleraiion of the New England colonies .... 66 

1614 Roger Williams obtains a charter for Rhode Island . . . 66 

1650 Connecticut abandoned by the Dutch bi 

1651 Vir^nia capitulates to the parliament 41 

Rismgh takes Fort Casimir frcmi the Dutch . . . ■ dl 

f655 Stuy vesant, the Dutch governor of New York, conquers New 

Sweden 81 

1660 Charles U proclaimed in Virsinia 41 

Arrival of the r^icides Whalley and Goffe in Boston . . 68 

1663 Lord Clarendon obtains a charter for Carolina .... \CS 

1664 Commissioners sent to New England to regulate the colonies . 71 
New York taken from the Dutch by the English ... 81 
Charles II grants to the Duke of York a patent for the country 

from the Delaware to the Connecticut 81 

The Duke of York grants New Jersey to Berkeley and Car. 
teret 81 

1670 Port Royal In South Carolina settled by Govenuv Sayle . . 106 

1671 Charleston settled 108 

1673 New York re-conquered by the Dutch 82 

1674 New York restored to the English at the treaty of Westminster . 82 

1675 Commencement of King Philip's war 72 

L676 Bacon's rebellion in Virginia 44 

Death of King Philip 72 

Maine purchased by Massachusetts 72 

1681 First representative assembly in New Jersey . . . . W 
Pcnn receives a charter for Pennsylvania 98 

1682 Philadelphia founded S0 

1664 Colonel Dongan and Lord Effingham's treaty with the Five 

Nations 8i 

1685 Charles H dies, and is succeeded by James 11 . . . .73 

1686 Sir Edmund Andros appointed president of New England . 73 

1687 Andros attempts to deprive Connecticut of its charter . . 73 

1688 New York and New Jersey added to the jurisdiction of An- 

dros 84 

Revolution in England, which gives the sovereignty to Wil- 
liam and Mary .... 74 

1689 Andros deposed and imprisoned, and William and Mary pio> 

claimed at Boston 74 

Jacob Leisler usurps the government of New York . . .83 
War on the Canada border. Port Royal in Nova Scotia taken 

from the French . 74 

1691 Colonel Sloughter appointed governor of New York ... 87 

Leisler deposed and executed 88 

(694 Culture of rice introduced into South Carolina . . . lOS 
1697 Peace of Ryswick 75 

1701 Penn grants a new charter to Pennsylvania . . . .101 
LordCornbury appointed governor of New York . • .89 

1702 War with France and Spain 75 

Expedition against St. Augustine IIC 

War on the Canada border 75 

1706 Unsuccessful attack of the Spaniards on Charleston .110 

1711 Unsuccessful invasion of Canada 76 

1712 War in North Carolina with the Tuscarora and Coree Indians 105 

1715 Warof theYemassees 110 

1729 North and South Carolina separated 105 

I7g General Oglethorpe obtains a charter for Geoigia . . .111 

1733 General Oglethorpe colonises Geoivia 112 

1740 Oglethorpe besieges St. AugusUne 114 
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Tear l^iiv 

1742 .nvasion of Georgia by the Spaniards successfully resisted 1 1 1 

1744 War between France and England 77 

1745 Louisbourg taken Tc 

1748 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 78 

1752 Charter of Georgia surrendered to the king . . 114 

1 754 Commencement of the old French War . . . . 115 
Congress of Delegates from seven colonies meet at Albany 1 IS 

1755 Nova Scotia conquered by the British 119 

Defeat of General Braddock l'.2Q 

1756 War formally declared between France and England . . 121 
Fort Oswego taken by Montcalm 122 

1757 Fort William Henry taken by Montcalm 125 

i75S Forts Du Quesne and Frontistnac taken by the English . . 124 
1759 Quebec U ken. General Wolfe killed 126 

1765 Stamp act passed 128 

First Continental Congress meets at New York . . .129 

1766 St-v-nrtrPiTH-aVAl 130 

1768 Ei -' uarriBotiEjil by BflLish inonpa 132 

1770 \i iiiiiffljicm 133 

1772 Aii.L.r .-.if iheflclirxtnBrGaaiifie * 134 

1773 Tea dtiiUDyed in Basiim * 136 

1774 BtHTou Fort bilt paflafecl 136 

ContinenLal Cow^tPss Bf.iemhlw al FJ^ilALlelphia . . .144 

1773 April IS^ Baltle of Lnxio^Lun ami Cnnciinl . . . .141 
May TfcimtTerusaansl Cn>wa Pill lit taken . . . .143 
Jul'** 17 WajliinFti^n aprM^inTj^d co^rimander in chief . . 144 

Baule ij>^ Brfi^Vn Hill 145 

Nor, JBMonlrca) taken ^ 149 

Bec^ 31 Atlaclc an Qaebpc ilcffiaird. Mimtgomery killed . 1.50 
l776M»irch 17 Bi^mn evacuaii^ by tiip BriLlaJi . . . . IW 

JiiTifi 2^ AUACk on Chflrleatfin dpfetkLfid 151 

July 4 D(;c|rtraUoa nf Indef^ndpncE!! 151 

Aug. *2Pi Amoricana tltfeol^d ^a Lon^ Island .... iri7 
Sapu 15 Nuw YorkoccirpJs'i "-ly ^heBriuah . . . .159 

Ofll- a-J Baitip of While Pldtii 159 

Kov. n«ireatufWB.iyngU)a through New Jersey . . 160 
DtK;. 3i] BaulEj of Tr^iiuin ....... .'62 

1777 Jau^ 2 A&i'Lle iirPrinCrf'LoFi « ibd 

Arfivn,( tif La Fay(?Lte 163 

ArrivJil of Rurgiiyae - , 173 

Itily TictstjrIeipcHrji rnfcen by BuTfoyna^s troope . . .174 

Crij.M.r- --.^ .,.,.,.,, t ffraicoit 169 

U'.tn-. in, ; , . .1 vej New Vark, and sails with 16,000 

men lor the south 170 

Aug. »6 Battle of Bennington 177 

SepL 11 Battle of Brandy wiue 170 

18 Congress leaves Philadelphia 171 

19 Battle of Stillwater ... ... 179 

26 Philadelphi%ii»:upied by the British. . . .171 

Oct 4 Battle of GerwalKown 171 

7 Second battle of Stillwater 180 

12 Surrender of Burgoyne 181 

22 Battle of Redbank .172 

Nov. 15 Articles of confederation of the United States rat .ned 166 

Dec. 11 Washington retires to Valley Foige . . . .173 

'778 Treaty between France and the United States . . 18:j 

May Retreat of Barren Hill IK'i 

June 18 The British evacuate Philadelphia . . . ISj 

28 Baule of Monmouth IN* 

Tuly Arrival of Count D'Estaing with a French fleet I''? 

Massacre at Wyoming 1.^ 

Aug. Unsuccessful attempt to recover Rhode Is!ani 187 
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VcAT r»n 

1778 Dec. 28 The British take Savannah iSS 

1779 Feb. Unsuccessful attempt of the Briiish on Port Royal .192 
March 3 Battle of Briar Creek . . . . . 19-J 
April General Prevost advances towards Charlefllon . . 19^^ 
May Descent of the British on Virginia . . . . I6U 
June 20 Defeat of General Lincoln at Stono Ferry . .. .193 
July Descent of the British on Connecticut . . .189 

15 Storming of Stony Point Ift) 

19 Storming of Paulus Hook 19;J 

25 Defeat or the Americans at Penobscot . . . I9i 

Sapu Arrival ofthe French fleet at Savannah . . .194 

23 Battle ofthe Bon Homme Richard and Serapis . 19c 

Oct. 4 Siege of Savannah 194 

tTt^lMay 12 Charleston capitulates li^ 

29 Battle at the Waxhaws 19it 

July 12 British defeated at Williamson's Plantation . . 2(j(.' 

Aug. 16 Battle of Camden 2i>2 

18 Defeat of Sumter at Fishing Creek . . . . 2ivj 

Sept. Arnold's treason at West Point 21 »; 

Oct. 7 Battle of King's Mountain SOJ 

Dec. Revolt of the Pennsylvania troops . . . . 2H» 

1781 Jan. Descent of Arnold on Virginia 211 

17 Battle of Cowpens 21-2 

March 15 Battle of Guildford 215 

April 23 Marion takes Fort Watson 2Hi 

May Siege of Ninety-Six 217 

Aug. 4 Death of Colonel Hayne 219 

Sepu 6 Descent ofthe British on New London . . .222 
7 Naval engagement of De Grasse and Graves . . 221 

SBaltleofEutaw 216 

Oct. Siege and surrender of Yorktown . . .226 

i782 Feb. 27 General Conway makes a motion in the British Par- 
liament for discontinuing the American war . . 227 
March Lord North retires from the ministry . . . .228 
Nov. Treaty of peace Isetween the United States and 

Great Britain signed 228 

Dec American officers petition Congress fcv payment of 
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